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THE WORLD'S WONDERLANDS IN WYOMING AND NEW ZEALAND. 


As the progress of the nineteenth century 
has been marked by more startling revela- 
tions of science than had been accorded to 
any previous age, and by marvelous inge- 
nuity in the practical adaptation of great nat- 
ural forces to human use, so for the same 
favored era has also been reserved the dis- 
covery of some of the most wonderful fea- 
tures of the world’s scenery, and the most 
remarkable display of natural phenomena. 

Foremost among these must rank the two 
great thermal spring districts in the northern 
and southern hemispheres—twin Wonder- 
worlds, which, with the one exception of the 
Icelandic geysers, as far transcend all kin- 
dred displays in other regions as the electric 
blaze outshines the glimmering rush-light. 
Elsewhere, small groups of mineral springs 
of varied temperature have, from all ages, 
been noted as healing waters; the Bethes- 
das of the fortunate land in which they were 
found ; centers to which multitudes of sick 
folk, afflicted with divers diseases, have radi- 
ated from all quarters, as those who, having 
access to the dispensary of the Master Phy- 
sician, wisely make pilgrimages thither as to 
the fountain-head, rather than rest satisfied 
with the efforts of human chemists, who, 
though striving to compound drugs similar 
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to those Nature-brewed, yet fail to reproduce 
such life-giving elixirs as are distilled by the 
Great Chemist. 

While retaining their inherent virtues, such 
scattered springs have long since lost all their 
distinctive outward character of natural 
beauty or picturesque surroundings ; their 
waters (having early been made a source of 
revenue to their fortunate possessors) have 
been confined in artificial channels to supply 
baths and fountains; they have become cen- 
ters of town life, and are surrounded by ho- 
tels and lodgings with all the adjuncts of 
fashionable watering places, so that no trace 
remains of the once free stream, geyser, or 
lonely well, whose healing power first attract- 
ed the notice of some poor peasant. 

But such scattered groups of mineral 
springs as those hitherto familiar to the civ- 
ilized nations of Europe now appear insig- 
nificant indeed, compared with those recent- 
ly discovered, both in our own Antipodean 
Isles, and also amid the exhaustless store of 
marvels of every description which, year by 
year, have rewarded the bold explorers of 
those most inhospitable ranges, the West- 
ern Rocky Mountains. From these two 
points, almost simultaneously, came tidings 
of the existence of marvelous volcanic re- 
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gions—vast laboratories, where, for untold 
ages, Nature has carried on her experiments 
in every conceivable phase of chemical com- 
bination, and where she now invites all suf- 
fering humanity to come and test the efficacy 
of the multitudinous remedies offered. In 
truth, the chief danger of these vast hydro- 
pathic establishments will lie in the multi- 
plicity of sparkling waters, tempting to the 
eye, but holding in solution endless varieties 
of mineral salts, including deadly poisons ; 
so that while there is medicine here to suit 
every manner of disease, the rash patient 
who ventures to drink from a spring which 
has not been fully analyzed, runs much the 
same risk as though he amused himself by 
tasting at random from all the bottles ina 
chemist’s shop. 

Hitherto these Wonder-worlds have been 
known only to a few wild tribes of savage 
warriors ; the niuch-tattooed Maories of New 
Zealand, and the feather-crowned Bannock 
and Crow Indians of the Yellowstone—who 
alike jealously guarded from the intrusion of 
_ the pale faces these well-nigh sacred volcan- 

ic regions, where all around seemed suggest- 
ive of the supernatural, both in the benef- 
icent healing magic of the exquisite natural 
baths, and in the awe-inspiring horror of the 
roaring steam, and awful pools of boiling 
mud. But now the ubiquitous Anglo-Saxon 
has effected an entrance, and all such rever- 
ent awe will soon be extinguished, as com- 
mon-place influences are multiplied in the 
very heart of these guarded territories. The 
making of good roads whereon to run crowd- 
ed coaches, the building of palatial hotels for 
the accommodationof the great tourist host, 
the imprisonment of divers springs for the 
supply of baths and drinking-fountains—all 
will soon prove the white man’s determina- 
tion to leave no corner of the earth unsub- 
dued. 
The Thermal Springs of the southern hem- 
isphere lie in the Province of Auckland, in 


New Zealand's northern isle, and extend. 


over a range of country of about a hundred 
and fifty miles in length, by about thirty in 
width. Commencing at White Island (which 
is an isle of sulphur, once the cone of an 
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active volcano whose crater has now been 
transformed into a water-funnel, through 
which an intermittent geyser feeds a lake of 
intensely acid water), the volcanic belt ex- 
tends throughout the mountainous district as 
far as Mount Tongariro, which is an active 
volcano 6,500 feet in height, clothed with 
snow, but crowned by a dark cinder cone, 
whence rises a cloud of heavy smoke, some- 
times enlivened by a fierce eruption and red 
lava streams. For, though the Wonderland 
of New Zealand has less gorgeousness of 
mineral clothing than that of Wyoming, it 
has the advantage of showing volcanic phe- 
nomena of all descriptions, from the awful 
eruption of molten rock and the desolation 
of black lava-beds, and plains of volcanic 
ash, to the most dainty play of trickling wa- 
ters, building up cones of whitish silica, or 
stalactites like most delicate corals. 

Here in numerous, distinct groups, con- 
nected by a network of varied wonders, we 
find an endless succession of geysers, solfa- 
taras, boiling mud-pools, steaming mountains, 
natural mineral baths; terracing mountain 
sides with exquisite shell-like basins of daz- 
zling whiteness, all built up by the ceaseless 
overflow of tne loveliest clear blue water, 
pouring from the summit geyser, and lying 
in pools of delight of every depth and every 
temperature, inviting the weary to revel in a 
bath more luxurious than anything he ever 
dreamed of elsewhere, and which is, in truth, 
the very elixir for which sages of old sought 
in vain 

This volcanic region of New Zealand is 
so very much easier of access than its coun- 
terpart in Wyoming, that its wonders became 
earlier known to us by the writings of a few 
enterprising travelers—scientific, or other- 


-wise—who have exhausted the resources of 


word-painting in their endeavors to convey 
to others the impressions of amazement and 
delight which they had themselves received, 
while exploring even very small portions of 
the wide tract in which these marvels are 
gathered together. 

1 For fuller details of the Wonderland of New Zea- 


land, see ** At Home in Fiji,” C. Fk. Gordon Cumming, 
Vol, 11., pages 182 to 288. 
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It was also known that the Maories had 
_ discovered the wonderful curative properties 
of many of the different mineral waters and 
mud-baths, and that they brought thither 
their sick folk, chiefly those suffering from 
aggravated forms of rheumatism, or from 
skin diseases, to be cured at Nature’s own 
dispensary. A few enterprising European 
sufferers, notwithstanding all their pains and 
the difficulties of the journey, had them- 
selves carried up from Tauranga on the coast 
to whichever pool was said by the Maories 
to be most efficacious for their special mal- 
ady; and though no sort of comfort or decent 
accommodation was to be had, they lodged 
in some wretched native hut, or in their 
own little tent, and bathed a/ /resco in most 
primitive style, and almost always with the 
best result; for one after another, whose suf- 
ferings had for years defied all medical skill, 
were by this simple process restored to a 
measure of health which they had deemed 
altogether beyond hope. At lengththe Ma- 
ories (albeit exceedingly jealous of allowing 
the white man to encroach in this direction), 
consented to allow two small hotels for for- 
eigners to be built on the shores of the blue 
Lake Rotoma, in the native town of Ohine- 
mutu—one of the strangest sites ever chos- 
en for human habitation. Here the little 
brown-thatched huts are seen appearing and 
disappearing through an ever-shifting veil of 
white vapor, steaming up from innumerable 
boiling springs. It is a miracle that chil- 
dren can be reared in such surroundings of 
ever present danger; and small wonder in- 
deed that, from time to time, some mother 
has to mourn a little one, whose foot has 
slipped on the brink of some horrid caldron 
of boiling sulphur, mud, or water. But such 
accidents are comparatively rare, and life 
here has the charm of greater indolence and 
ease than elsewhere, for who need trouble to 
collect and carry fuel or to kindle fires, when 
Nature’s steaming and boiling apparatus is 
always at work, ready not only to do all 
cooking, but also all laundry work, for sul- 
phate of soda and chlorides of sodium and 
of potassium are among the ingredients of 
these varied pools. So the natives, free from 
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so many domestic cares, resign themselves 
to a deliciously idle life, spending half their 
time swimming and floating about in the 
lovely lake, warmed by innumerable boiling 
springs, or else lying in happy groups, bask- 
ing on large flat stones laid above some hot 
steam crack, and thus delightfully heated. 
Hitherto, then, life in Ohinemutu has 
combined the charm of primitive simplicity 
and unique surroundings with a consider- 
able share of comfort. Now, however, the 
hour of progress approaches. The fame of 
the healing waters has gone abroad. Many 
pools have been analyzed, and proved to 
contain chemical combinations of such amaz- 
ing variety, that within a very small radius 
baths may be scientifically organized which 
shall represent all the most famous mineral 
springs of Europe. ‘There are sulphurous 
waters like those which have given fame to 
Aix-la-Chapelle; muriated lithia waters like 
those of Baden Baden; muriated alkaline, 
like those of Ems; chalybeates, such as find 
favor at Kissingen: 1odo-bromated springs, 
as at Kreuzbach ; alkaline saline, as at Cob- 
lentz; alkaline acidulous, as at Vichy. Li- 
thia is only found exceptionally, and, iodine 
does not exist in the waters at Ohinemutu, 
but forms a very important feature in the 
springs near Lake ‘Taupo, further inland. 
But magnesia and iron, silicates of soda and 
of lime, sulphates of alumina and potash, 
chlorides of sodium, potassium, and mag- 
nesium, iron oxides, phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, sulphurated hydrogen, and hy- 
drochloric acid area few of the multitudinous 
ingredients in Nature’s laboratory at this 
vast water-cure, to which she invites all man- 
ner of sufferers. Some of these waters be- 
ing strongly impregnated with silica, are 
found to be of most miraculous efficacy in 
the treatment of all forms of gout, while 
others have special power over scorbutic and 
cutaneous diseases, bronchial or mucous 
inflammations, nervous affections, and many 
more of the ills that poor flesh is heir to. 
So, at length, the government of New 
Zealand has fully awakened to the expedi- 
ency of here establishing a National Sanita- 
rium. How the scruples of the Maories 
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on this subject were overcome does not ap- 
pear, but it is truly satisfactory to learn that 
the matter has been finally settled, and that 
by an act passed in 1881, known as “ The 
Thermal Springs District Act,” three distinct 
blocks of land, including the most valuable 
mineral springs, are made over to the gov- 
ernment by the native proprietors in a sort 
of perpetual lease. Nominally, the said 
proprietors retain their ownership of the 
land; but government undertakes to act as 
sole agent between them and the white man, 
managing and controlling the use of all min- 
eral springs, lakes, and rivers, and undertak- 
ing all responsibilities connected with the 
planning and building of a town on the shores 
of Lake Rotoma, which shall become a most 
important sanitarium. 

All selling, leasing, and building, the 
management of all hotels and lodging houses, 
bath-rooms, pump-rooms, and public build- 
ings, are under official control; and a med- 
ical officer appointed by the state is practi- 
cally governor of the town. A _ block of 
3,200 acres is set apart as the site of the 
town, and already six hundred acres are laid 
out in rectangular streets, all endowed be- 
forehand with Maori names, such as Hine- 
moa, Hinemaru, Tutanekai, Whakano, and 
others, commemorating the bravest heroes 
and loveliest maids of Maori legends. Gov- 
ernment ensures a ninety-nine years’ lease 
to all the builders of the new town and its 
suburbs. In March, 1882, the most eligible 
building sites were sold by auction, suitable 
situations being reserved for churches, 
schools, and public offices. Now, this young 
City of Health is making rapid progress ; and 
so the great Sanitarium of the Southern 
Ocean is fairly established; and doubtless, 
ere long, its fame will resound so loudly, 
that sufferers from the antipodes will flock 
thither for the healing of their diseases. 

Nor need any stay away from fear of being 
overcrowded by their suffering felllows, in- 
asmuch as besides the block of Jand on 
Lake Rotoma, two other blocks have been 
reserved in the counties of Tauranga and 
East Taupo, containing, respectively, twenty- 
nine thousand and six hundred thousand 


acres, so that there is no fear of lack of el- 
bow-room for the most ungregarious. Of 
course, we may indulge in some sentimental 
qualms at the inevitable destruction of the 
forests which must supply building materials, 
and the vulgarizing of the free waters soon to 
be imprisoned in pipes and baths; but these 
evils will be of limited extent, while the pro- 
spective good is incalculable. 

Let us now glance at the corresponding 
region of the Northern Hemisphere. _ It lies 
in that marvelous western region of the New 
World, which, till recently, was known only 
as the Great American Desert—an unex- 
plored tract, supposed to be unfit for human 
habitation. Little did the fathers of the 
great republic (who deemed a journey to Sar- 
atoga Springs an adventurous feat), imagine 
how very short a time would elapse ere 
the region which they assumed to be so ster- 
ile would be peopled by a multitude of pros- 
perous farmers, rejoicing in the fertility of 
their land! 

On the other hand, a further acquaint- 
ance with the ghastly region known as the 
Mauvaises Terres of Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Wyoming, has certainly proved facts to 
be far stranger than the imaginations of the 
boldest fiction-monger. For hundreds of 
miles the mountain ranges, could they be 
seen from a bird’s eye view, would seem as 
a miracle of rock carving in high relief— 
very high relief, in truth, for the rock walls 
of the terribie caflons and chasms, which 
form such intricate labyrinths, are, in some 
cases, upwards of six thousand feet in depth. 
Only conceive! granite crags of six thous- 
and feet ‘hewn by the ceaseless action of 
water—dark, awful gorges, through whose 
gloomy depths rush raging waters, forever 
deepening their own channels.2 

One of these rivers—the Rio Colorado 
Grande—winds its tortuous course for up- 
wards of a thousand miles through stupen- 
dous ravines such as these, receiving the 
waters of many tributary creeks, each of 
which does its part in reducing the whole 
surface of the land to its present extraordi- 

2 See Granite Crags": C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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nary condition. In the Territory of Idaho, 
several large streams have worked their way 
along old lava conduits (formed by the cool- 
ing of the fiery flow from some now extinct 
volcano), till they reach some point where 
the lava-duct has collapsed, forming a dark 
chasm, into which the river suddenly plunges 
and is no more seen. One of these lost 
rivers finds its way to the surface again, 
gushing from a cleft in a lofty basaltic rock- 
wall, whence it leaps in a wild cataract to 
mingle its waters with those of the Snake 
River. What may be the previous history 
of this stream, and at what point it entered 
its living tomb, are unsolved mysteries. 
Some of these lava channels are closely 
packed with ice, which never melts from one 
winter to the next—a remarkable combina- 
tion of the fire and frost agencies. 
Everything that can add to the repellant 
nature of those justly-named “Bad Lands” 
seems combined to deter adventurers from 
too closely exploring this skeletonized corner 
of the world, where icy waters have so dili- 
gently been at work for untold ages. In 
lakota we find that the waters once united, 
forming a vast lake, which has now disap- 
peared; indeed, geologists tell us that land 
and water must have changed places more 
than twenty times, ere the land assumed the 
strange appearance of the present Valley of 
Bad Lands, which covers hundreds of square 
miles with mounds, buttes, pinnacles, tur- 
rets, cailons, ravines, gulches. Here, in the 
words of Professor Denton, “ are perpendicu- 
lar precipices, pyramids with brown and 
blue bases, and vermilion tops, towers with 
unscalable walls, mounds of all sizes from 
ant-hills to respectable mountains—mounds 
single, twin, triple and multiple, with yellow 
bases, white girdles, and blood-red caps— 
mounds green, drab, white, blue, red, and 
mottled-— mounds beyond mounds, like 
ocean waves lost in distance: but inter- 
spersed with all these are beautiful slopes 
many acres in extent, green as emerald; and 
lovely spots covered with fragrant ground 
juniper—fit carpet for a queen. These lux- 


uriant green oases mark precious springs of 
good water—most springs here being charged 
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with sulphate of soda. Some petrifying in- 
fluence has fossilized large forest trees, whose 
stumps still stand as if growing, but seem to 
have been turned into quartz. Here and 
there a column of steam or smoke, issuing 
from some crevice in the rock, tells of hid- 
den fires still smoldering far below. 

But all these strange sights are as nothing 
compared with the marvels of the Geyser 
Region, where water changes its part from 
the destructive to the constructive, and where 
boiling springs, bubbling up from untold 
depths, bring with them strange substances 
of all manner of brilliant colors, and there- 
with build up terraces, towers, and domes, as 
in some enchanted city. It isa fairyland of 
indescribable fascination. —Thomas Moran, an 
American artist, admirable (among other good 
artistic qualities) for his unswerving faithful- 
ness in representing Nature as she is, was 
the first to enable the non-traveling public to 
realize, in some measure, the marvels of 
form and color so lavishly displayed in the 
newly discovered Yellowstone—a name, by 
the way, justly bestowed on a district in 
which sulphur so largely predominates. I 
confess, that on first seeing the chromo_lith- 
ographs published by Mr. Moran, I felt in- 
clined to attribute their intensity of color- 
ing to defective reproduction. But on com- 
paring them with the original sketches, all 
painted on the spot, I found that they only 
failed to give their full brilliancy, which, 
after all, is pale beside the coloring of the 
rocks themselves. Mr. Moran’s two great 
pictures in the capitol at Washington must 
fill the dullest traveler with a determination 
to visit the Yellowstone ere he dies. 

Though we may fairly speak of this amaz- 
ing region as a recent discovery, in that it 
was previously visited only by a favored few, 
it was not altogether unknown. Ina country 
where gold-finding is a possibility, some bold 
prospector is always certain to explore its 
very core ; and so, early as A. D. 1807, a man 
of the name of Coulter made his way to the 
Yellowstone, and after hair-breadth 
escapes from Indians, geysers, poisonous 
waters, and starvation, he finally rejoined his 
comrades, whom he entertained with de- 
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scriptions which they deemed so incredible 
that they thought he was out of his head, 
and named this dreamland “Coulter’s Hell.” 
Afterwards, however, first one and then an- 
other explorer found his way thither, but their 
reports obtained no credence, until, in the 
year 1869, a party of surveyors from Mon. 
tana went to examine the district. So start- 
ling was their account of all they saw, that 
in 1871 Professor Hayden was sent by the 
Government, with a party of scientific men, 
to report on the matter. Happily for all 
the world, his report was such that the mem- 
bers of Congress (warned by the fate of Ni- 
agara,® and foreseeing that the new Wonder- 
land would soon be taken possession of by 
a tribe of greedy speculators, who would mo-, 
nopolize its marvels for their own enrich- 
ment), promptly resolved on an admirable 
exercise of parental authority and wisdom, 
whereby the whole geyser district was set 
apart forever as a National Park, for the ben- 
efit and enjoyment of all the people, and 
withdrawn from all possibility of sale, or of 
private occupancy or settlement. The con- 
sent of the Red Men was not deemed neces- 
sary, though the Crow Indians of the Yellow- 
stone were not a race to. be ignored, being 
stalwart warriors, averaging considerably over 
six feet—many, indeed, stand six feet four 
or even five inches. They are ideal Indians, 
clothed in buffalo robes and curiously em- 
broidered garments, and living in tall coni- 
cal tents .covered with buffalo skins. But 
being continually engaged in hostilities with 
the Bannock Indians, each tribe has weak- 
ened the other, after the manner of the un- 
bound faggot. In any case, however, the 
land claims of the Indians have never met 
with much consideration in the United States. 

So a nice little park of 3,575 square miles 
(in other words, a tract of about sixty-five 
miles in length by fifty-five in width), form- 
ing the northwest corner of Wyoming, and 
bounded on the north by Montana, and on 
the west by Idaho—a vast, elevated plateau, 
_ 8Niagara was allowed to fall into the hands of pri- 
vate individuals, who not only exact toll at every 
turn from all visitors, but have even carried utilitarian 
zeal to such a pitch as to erect a great paper-mill on 
one of the prominent isles. 
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seamed with rugged ranges of basaltic moun- 
tains, snow-crested, and furrowed by stupen- 
dous caflons—a region of dark pine for- 
ests, interspersed with thousands of boiling 
springs, fumaroles, solfataras, mud caldrons, 
dormant volcanic cones and craters, infinite- 
ly varied in color and in chemical proper- 
ties—was thenceforth and forever reserved 
for the pleasure of the public. 

_ It is a grand forethought, which here and 
in various other parts of the States has set 
apart such noble reservations for the free en- 
joyment of all men, so that every American 
citizen may know that the finest pieces of 
natural scenery in the country are his birth- 
right, where he may wander unchidden, and 
camp out for weeks together with his family 
or friends, drinking in stores of renewed life 
and health. And there is no fear of over- 
crowding, for everything in America is done 
on a large scale ; and just as an American 
lake (such as Lake Superior) would cover 
the whole surface of England, so the least of 
the national parks is the size of an average 
English county—in fact, the San Luis Park 
covers 18,000 square miles ! 

In the heart of the Yellowstone, at an ele- 
vation of upwards of seven thousand feet 
above the sea, lies the great lake of the same 
name. It is about twenty miles in length 
by fifteen in width, and has a shore line of 
three hundred miles; its general form has 
been compared to that of an outspread hand, 
as five great bays penetrate far into the for- 
ests. One lovely, sandy bay is distinguished 
as “ Diamond Beach,” its sands being com- 
posed of glittering particles of obsidian, 
quartz, and chalcedony, which sparkle in the 
sunlight. ‘Though no geyser fountains spout 
in this immediate neighborhood, numerous 
boiling springs and conical siliceous mounds 
rise from the shallow waters along the lake 
shores. There are also many noisy steam 
jets, and craters which eject boiling mud, 
strangely in contrast with the calm aspect of 
the beautiful lake, which lies cradled amid 
volcanic mountains, twelve thousand feet in 
height, and crowned with everlasting snow. 

This lake abounds with trout, which is re- 
markable, as all manner of fish are supposed 
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to shun the mineral waters of regions such 
as these ; and here, not only are the waters 
impregnated with alum, brimstone, and sul- 
phur from the springs on the shore, but it is 
known that many more bubble up from the 
bed of the lake. To this cause is generally 
attributed the absence of trout from many 
of the most attractive-looking streams in the 
Park ; and even such fish as do contrive to 
exist in the purer waters, such as the Gar- 
diner River and the well diluted lake, are 
very sickly. ‘They, however, suffice to illus- 
trate the odd possibility of hooking fish in a 
cold stream, and then, without moving from 
the spot, or removing them from the line, 
dropping them into a boiling stream or pool 
to be Nature-cooked. This is a common 
amusement, both at the river and at the 
Great Lake. A white silica basin on the 
brink of the lake is called the Fish Pot, from 
its being so conveniently situated for this 
novel method of cooking. 

It certainly is very interesting to note how 
here, as in other volcanic districts, boiling 
and ice-cold water spout side by side, neither 
affecting the temperature of the other. I 
have noticed the same peculiarity in the 
thermal springs of many lands—in Japan, in 
New Zealand, in the Fijian Archipelago. In 
New ‘Zealand the Maoris catch soura, ¢., 
crawfish, in one of the cold lakes, and boil 
them by simply dipping their flaxen basket 
into one of the numerous boiling springs 
close by. In the same way, on one of the 
Fijian Isles, I have seen a company of 
laughing girls catch their crabs, or small fish, 
in the shallow sea, and then deposit them in 
one of many boiling springs, either above or 
below high water mark. 

The Yellowstone River is itself a stream 
of wonderful beauty, so exquisite is the erys- 
taline green of its waters, so amazingly rich 
the colors of the mighty rocks through which 
it has worn its way. It rises to the south of 
the Great Lake, and, taking a due northerly 
course, flows right through it. Thence it 
descends through a deep fissure, where the 
rock walls gleam with every gorgeous shade 
of bronze, orange, primrose, and pure scar- 
let, relieved only by the gloom of somber 
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pines, or by the rich mossy green of the 
river's brink. Rushing downward, it clears 
two crags, which are said to be about one 
hundred and forty and three hundred and 
sixty feet in depth; and the dazzling white 
of these beautiful falls, with their silvery 
spray-cloud and dreamy rainbow girdle, add 
whatever was lacking to the beauty of the 
scene. Then, for twenty miles, the river 
rushes down the majestic Grand Cahon—a 
gorge barely five hundred feet wide, but ~ 
formed by rock walls of a thousand feet in 
perpendicular height. The river descends 
two thousand feet ere uniting its waters with 
those of the Missouri, as do also the Gardin- 
er and Madison Rivers, which likewise rise 
within the limits of the Great Park. While 
these find their way to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Gulf of California receives the waters of 
the Colorado and the Columbia, whose pa- 
rent streams—the Green River and the Snake 
River—have their sources in the same fa- 
vored district. 

Beautiful and fragrant are the dark, conif- 
erous forests, which clothe the higher levels 
of the Great Park, and the scattered pine 
trees which here and there cling to the splin- 
tered crags, apparently enjoying the hot 
steam which issues in suggestive columns 
from many a fissure on the high ridges, 
though the actual geysers generally lie at a 
lower level; that is to say, from six thousand 
to eight thousand feet above the sea. Here 
are crowded together a most extraordinary va- 
riety of volcanic phenomena. The whole sur- 
face of the earth seems to be but a thin crust 
covering vast caldrons of boiling chemical 
waters —a crust which may, at any moment, 
give way beneath the incautious tread. Sul- 
phurous fumes rise from a thousand gaping 
fissures, telling of the subterranean action of 
brimstone, fire, and water. Horrible mud 
volcanoes, and pools of black, boiling mud 
alternate with fairy-like terraces, which seem 
carved from purest ivory; geyser basins, 
like silvery frost work, wherein gleam daz- 
zlingly bright blue or green waters; mounds 
like drifted snow, scattered as if at ran- 
dom among slopes of emerald green grass, 
and scarlet or orange or primrose-tinted 
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basins. The scrubby vegetation is all en- 
crusted with sparkling crystals, or other 
substance deposited in cooling by the wa- 
ters ejected by the geysers. Here and there 
chance fires have swept the pine forests, and 
their ghostly, blackened stems intensify the 
general desolation. 

In the midst of a barren desert of lava 
and sulphur, one sweet oasis attracts camp- 
ers by its very name—the Willow Park—a 
cool, shady spot, where a clear stream of 
good water flows through rich pasture. Near 
it rises the Obsidian Cliff, an extraordinary 
mountain, towering as high as Arthur’s Seat 
above Edinburgh, but all of solid black glass ; 
immense heaps of vitreous fragments lie piled 
around it, showing how the strange volcanic 
mass has been rent by the action of steam. 
Sand and mud, sulphur and lime, silica and 
iron-ore, magnesia and powdered chalk, 
spongy morass and hot ashes and cinders, 
alternate in the strangest fashion. One cu- 
rious formation resembles a coating of In- 
dia rubber spread in layers over large sur- 
faces. It feels strangely elastic to the tread, 
but instead of being dark in color, it assumes 
every brilliant tint of the prism. 

To these, and a thousand other natural 
phenomena, add the ceaseless roar and deaf- 
ening shrieking of a thousand steam-vents, 
the hissing and spouting of mighty geysers, 
the rushing of streams, the bewildering vapor- 
clouds, and the wonderful variety of noxious 
fumes of sulphur and other chemicals, and 
you have as strange a foreground as can well 
be conceived for the bleak-mountain ranges 
which cut so dazzlingly clear and white 
against the cold blue sky; and a scene which 
has but one rival in the world, namely, the 
strangely similar district in New Zealand's 
North Isle. 

Although the Ycllowstone was formally 
secured to the public in the year 1872, ten 
years were suffered to clapse ere any further 
steps were taken concerning it. Then the 
“Yellowstone Park Improvement Company” 
were authorized by Congress to build hotels 
for the comfort of travellers, and also to pro- 
vide horses, guides, and all things needful at 
a fixed tariff under government control. A 
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sum equal to about £8000 a year is to be de- 
voted to opening up the country with good 
roads, and the engineering of these will be 
no easy task, where the land is of so extra- 
ordinary a character—either torn up by mul- 
titudinous yawning fissures, or undermined by 
the action of steam, where unexpected gey- 
sers are apt to burst up suddenly when least 
expected. Already, however, the rough mule 
trails of earlier explorers have developed into 
wagon tracks, and American ingenuity and 
determination will infallibly ere long conquer 
all these difficulties. A very few years hence 
travelers will find coaches running over such 
good roads that they will scarcely even sus- 
pect all the difficulties that have had to be 
overcome—the ghastly chasms to be bridged 
and those to be circumvented, the tracts of 
spongy morass, the difficult drainage, the 
exceedingly stiff ascents, that can only be 
accomplished by sometimes excavating, some- 
times building zig-zags which just render it 
possible for horses to toil up and down, and 
the innumerable rushing torrents for whose 
possible vagaries due allowance must be 
made and strong bridges provided. Never 
was there more literal danger of getting into 
hot water; for warm streams from the gey- 
sers must ve crossed, and tracts of steaming 
mud, most distasteful to horses, who natur- 
ally object to sudden puffs of sulphurous 
vapor followed by the unexpected whistle or 
roar from some innocent-looking steam-crack. 

Next in importance to constructing roads 
as means of access to the Park, and to ren- 
der its enjoyment possible for even the most 
enterprising Camping parties, comes the pro- 
ject of hotel-building on a large scale; and 
seven principal sites have already been se- 
lected, at which preliminary “ canvas towns” 
have been pitched ; 4 ¢., permanent autumn 
camps for the accommodation of such trav- 
elers as have not made their own camping 
arrangements. ‘Those who have, however, 
are many; for nowhere is rough-and-ready 
gypsy camping on the simplest scale more 
thoroughly appreciatedas a family play thanin 
the Western States. 

It is evident that house-building and 
house-keeping must alike be attended with 
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many cares, in a region still so difficult of ac- 
cess, although a vast stride towards making all 
easy has been accomplished since a railway 
has been brought to within seventy miles of 
the valley. But, of course, all necessaries 
of life must be imported by the aid of wagons 
and pack mules; for with the exception of 
the unhealthy trout, the Park supplies only 
natural drugs and wild ducks. ‘The latter 
are as yet abundant, and wild geese also fre- 
quent the lakes ; as regards venison, elk are 
still to be had, though, like the bears and 
mountain bison, they are rapidly learning the 
wisdom of retreating from a man-haunted 
district. Till very recently there were a 
number of beavers established at a lake 
that bears their name, and where their cu- 
riously-constructed domes and homes are 
still to be seen; but alas! all these strange 
industrious creatures have disappeared—not 
scared away by the human presence, but 
ruthlessly trapped. One might have hoped 
that the same wise government regulations 
that have so happily preserved the sea-lions 
at San Francisco, might have been enforced, 
in favor of these quaint denizens of the peo- 
ple’s park, but all have fallen victims to the 
insatiable trapper. 

One difficulty of hotel-keeping in this 
wilderness arises from the extreme shortness 
of the tourist season. At present, it is sup- 
posed that the rainless months of August.and 
September are the only period suitable for en- 
joying life in the Yellowstone, on account of 
the lateness of the short summer and the early 
return of winter. Doubtless, experience will 
modify this impression, and it may be found 
that a well-provisioned hotel, encompassed on 
every side by a complete system of natural 
hot-water pipes, is not altogether untenable for 
a somewhat longer period. English tourists 
have the sime impression regarding Scot- 
land, and in the same manner refuse to rec- 
ognize any months save August and Septem- 
ber, greatly to the inconvenience of all 
Scotch hotel-keepers (whether public or pri- 
vate). And yet the hardy inhabitants of the 
Northern Isle could tell of roses gathered in 
open air at Yule, and of balmy days in the 
sweet spring-tide, when the wealth of wood- 
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land blossoms is not to be excelled in Dev- 
onshire. So it is just possible that a few 
independent mortals may find that the soll- 
tude of the unfashionable months lends an 
additional charm to the awful glories of the 
Yellowstone ; and though it is not given to 
all men to enjoy the predominating smell 
(some would say stench) of sulphur and sul- 
phurated hydrogen which meets them at 
every turn, it is unmistakably healthy, as 
proven by the appearance of the camping 
parties who, having commenced their holiday 
pale and languid, are robust and strong ere 
they return to their work in the cities. 

One hotel has already been erected at the 
Mammoth Hot Springs. <A more character- 
istic site could not have been chosen; for it 
stands actually on a broad, sulphurous plat- 
eau formed by the overflow of an apparently 
extinct geyser—one of a succession of white 
and yellow terraces, which, in the course of 
long ages, have been built up by the cease- 
less deposit of the waters, and now cover a 
space of about three square miles on the 
steep hillside, which is thus encrusted to a 
height of perhaps three thousand feet above 
the level of the beautiful blue Gardiner 
River, a cool, refreshing stream, whose course 
is marked by a belt of vegetation—not merely 
the usual sage-brush scrub, but well grown 
pines and fir-trees, juniper and cedars. On 
every side rise mountain ranges, partly cloth- 
ed with dark forest, of sufficient extent to be 
capable of furnishing abundant timber for 
building purposes without seriously detract- 
ing from its natural beauty. 

American rapidity of action is too well 
known to excite much comment, and yet it 
did somewhat astonish the travelers who, in 
August, 1883, found themselves comfortably 
housed in a large, singularly picturesque ho- 
tel, with long, cool corridors, and deep ve- 
randas offering a grateful shelter from the 
blazing glare of the sun, and provided with 
a grand piano, a couple of billiard tables, 
and all other luxuries, and brilliantly lighted 
by electricity, to learn that six months pre- 
viously the very timber of which the house 
is built formed part of the great forest! In 
the month of March the trees were felled ; 
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scarce time was allowed for seasoning; in 
June the foundation of the first civilized 
house in the Yellowstone Park was duly laid, 
and in the autumn it was crowded with 
guests, whose creature comforts were pro- 
vided for by a French cook, whose culinary 
efforts called forth great praise. The task 
of shipping the commissariat for such an in- 
flux of guests in the wilderness must be se- 
rious indeed; especially when a crowd of 
thirsty men demand not only unlimited sup- 
plies of beer and wine, but even of ice—for 
the true American would scarcely deem 
heaven itself habitable were the supplies of 
iced water to run short, and here the parch- 
ing dust produces a condition of thirst nowise 
celestial. 

With the exception of the chimneys, which 
are built of red brick, the great house is en- 
tirely wooden. I*s roof is painted red, which, 
with the natural color of the pine wood, har- 
monizes well with the wonderful orange and 
burnt sienna tones of the geyserite deposits 
which encrust the whole mountain-side, and 
contrast so strangely with the intense blue 
of the summer sky, and the exquisite tur- 
quoise coloring of the ever-bubbling, steam- 
‘ing springs, one of which fills so large a basin 
as to deserve its name of Hot Spring Lake, 
being about a fourth of a mile in diameter. 
The plateau on which the hotel has been 
built is at an elevation of about a thousand 
feet above the river, commanding an admir- 
able view of many of the surrounding won- 
ders. Even the comparative level close to 
the house comprises a neat collection of min- 
lature phenomena in the way of small boiling 
fountains, lofty cones of now extinct geysers, 
caves fringed with sulphur stalactites, old 
water-craters, bottomless fissures whence is- 
sue columns of white steam, with suggestive 
rumblings, moaning and hissing sounds ris- 
ing from subterranean caverns, and mingling 
with the murmur of hidden streams, also 
underground. 

Here nature facilitates the labors of the 
Sanitary Commissioners by providing ready- 
made main sewers: the unfathomable funnel 
of a geyser (supposed to be extinct) receives 
the whole drainage of the establishment—a 
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singularly simple and felicitous arrangement, 
always supposing that this water-giant has 
really spouted for the very last time. It 
would, however, be decidedly unpleasant 
should the said geyser prove to be merely 
dormant, and one day re-awaken to renewed 
energy! After the recent awakening of Kra- 
katoa from its two hundred years’ sleep—a 
slumber so tranquil that all men deemed it 
to be in truth the sleep of death—who shall 
venture to say when any volcanic energy is 
indeed extinct?’ And these playful waters 
appear capable of any vagaries, and do not 
seem to be subject to any fixed laws. 

Many have quite altered their position in 
recent years, and only mounds and terraces 
deposited by them remain to tell of their for- 
mer action. Others have only quite lately 
developed. Such is the great geyser named 
“The Splendid,” which is not yet three years 
of age, and is still in its early vigor, throwing 
up a column of two hundred feet, at least, 
once in three hours, sometimes more fre- 
quently. Another fine young geyser has 
lately appeared in the middle basin, and has 
been well named “The Excelsior,” from its 
gradual growth and the increasing height of 
its fountain. <A few years ago it was a sim- 


ple hot spring: now its crater is three hun- 


dred feet in diameter—a boiling lakelet, al- 
ways in violent action, and occasionally 
throwing out an enormous volume of water, 
which pours into a stream known as the 
“ Firehole River,” from its receiving the over- 
flow of innumerable hot springs, including 
many of the principal geysers. ‘To these, in 
fact, it Owes its existence, its cradle being an 
awful gorge about 1o miles in length; and 
for about half that distance boiling streams 
gush from a thousand fissures in the rock. 
It is an exquisitely crystaline blue river, but 
intensely bitter to the taste; and from its 
surface and that of its multitudinous feed- 


1 The last recorded eruption of Mount Krakatoa oe- 
curred in A. LD). 1680. Two centuries of undisturbed 


calm had transformed the isle to a perfect paradise of 
tropical vegetation, and deep peace reigned in its lux- 
uriant forests; when on the 2oth of May, 1883, the first 
earthquake shock gave proof that the buried fire-giant 
was not dead, but only sleeping, and about to awaken 
in such awful strength. 
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ers, rise dense clouds of white, stifling va- 
pors. 

Equally terrible is the Gibbon River, which 
flows for three miles through a chasm be- 
tween vertical basaltic rocks two thousand 
feet deep, from which issue columns of white 
steam and scalding water-jets. These two 
awful rivers unite their waters and become 
known as the Madison River, which is a 
feeder of the Missouri; consequently these 
fiery streams are sources of the great Missis- 
sippi itself. Never was child less father of 
the man: who that gazes reverently on the 
calm dignity of that majestic river could 
therein note one trace of its hot-headed 
youth! 

Close to the Excelsior lies a beautiful and 
most energetic boiling lake, so terrible in its 
action that it has been familiarly named 
“Hell’s Half-Acre.” Its ceaseless overflow 
contributes largely to the supplies of the 
Firehole. Of course, it is needless to say 
that infernal and Satanic influences enter 
largely into the names bestowed by Anglo- 
Saxons on various points of interest. The 
Indian names, if such existed, have been en- 
tirely lost—a matter for regret, as they were 
doubtless picturesque and descriptive, as 
such are wont to be. 

The geysers of this neighborhood seem 
naturally to divide themselves into four 
groups, distinguished as the Norris, the Up- 
per, Lower, and Middle Basins, in each of 
which are concentrated marvels without num- 
ber. They are separated by broad belts of 
dark pine forest—a somber setting for these 
strangely variegated and highly colored ba- 
sins, whose extraordinary cones and water- 
craters and a net-work of boiling streams are 
scattered broadcast on a general bed of hot, 
parched earth and varied volcanic deposits. 
So great is the extent of ground covered, 
that to see even the principal features of the 
Park involves about ten days of hard riding 
and diligent sight-seeing—such sight-seeing 
as keeps up a perpetual high pressure of won- 
der and excitement. For instance, from the 
Mammoth Springs Hotel to the canvas town 
at the Norris Geyser Basin is a distance of 
twenty-seven miles, beginning with a desper- 
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ately steep and dusty ascent of three thous- 
and feet. Then comes a level valley with a 
lake dedicated to the vanished swans, and 
another lake commemorative of departed 
beavers. A third lake is known asthe Lake 
of the Woods, and it belies its attractive 
name, being, in fact, a pool of the terrible 
boiling Gibbon River. 

The trail skirts lofty cliffs of black, vol- 
canic glass; a clear, green river strongly im- 
pregnated with copper; a hill of brimstone 
and magnesia, and various other objects more 
suggestive of eastern romance than of sober 
fact; and then, passing through a tract of 
pine forests, suddenly discloses the first ex- 
traordinary geyser basin, comprising about 
a hundred and fifty acres, which might have 
furnished Dante with quite a new vision of 
the infernal world! Here are collected every 
conceivable form of steam phenomena, ap- 
pealing at once to sight, smell, touch, and 
hearing—the cones, the craters, the boiling 
Emerald Pool, the fountains and streams of 
boiling water, the hot earth underfoot, the 
“strong odor of sulphur, the deafening roar of 
steam blowing from a thousand chimneys 
and fissures, combining to produce an effect 
altogether bewildering. And yet, this is by 
no means the most remarkable of the four 
great basins. 

Following the course of the terrible Gib- 
bon River, up and down frightful hills, through 
forest belts and steam clouds from a thousand 
sulphur springs, the explorer reaches a di- 
vide, beyond which lie the other three gey- 
ser basins, scattered at intervals along the 
ten-mile cahon into which they all drain, 
forming the steaming Firehole River. 

The most mighty geysers are found in the 
Middle and Upper Basins. Each has some 
peculiar characteristic which gives it a spe- 
cial interest. Some are noted for the extraor- 
dinary internal commotions and rumblings, 
as of subterranean thunder, which precede 
their action, or for the violence of their ex- 
plosion at the moment of eruption, causing 
the earth around to tremble; others seem to 
vie one with another which can produce the 
most ear-splitting sounds—shrieks of steam 
blowing off at high pressure, or moaning 
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gasps. Some are most tantalizing in their 
behavior, refusing to show any play while 
they are watched, but starting energetically 
the moment their visitors have turned away. 

The most reliable of all the geysers is nam- 
ed “Old Faithful,” because it never fails once 
in every hour to throw up a majestic fountain 
to a height of about 150 feet. ‘This effort is 
sustained for about five minutes, after which 
the great jet subsides, and the faithful geyser 
rests till it is time to prepare for the next 
display. Others are far more chary of their 
exhibitions. Thus, ‘‘The Giantess” only plays 
once a fortnight, and requires many hours of 
preparation; but having once got up steam 
she remains on show for almost a whole day, 
commencing by throwing up a tremendous 
jet to a height of about 250 feet and eight 
feet in diameter. This grand column is 
sustained for nearly half an hour, and is fol- 
lowed by a succession of smaller eruptions. 
The water from this geyser is of a dark blue 
color, while that of Old Faithful is of clear, 
pale blue. Of course, there is a Giant to 
match the Giantess. He is naturally less 
coy, and shows off about every fourth day, 
when he likewise throws up a column of 
about 250 feet, and sustains the effort for an 
hour and a half. 

A geyser shaped like a bee-hive, and 
therefore so called, is nocturnal in its habits, 
and generally spouts every night, occasion- 
ally taking an extra turn at noon. A little 
further lies the “Grand Geyser,” which plays 
once a day, throwing up a column of about 
twelve feet in diameter at the base and two 
hundred feet in height. In a few minutes 
the majestic fountain subsides, as if to take 
breath, and then resumes action. This is 
repeated half a dozen times, each successive 
jet diminishing in force; then the “Grand’s” 
share in the day’s exhibition is over, and 
“The Castle” takes its turn, throwing up a 
lovely jet to about one hundred and fifty 
feet, an exertion, however, to which it rarely 
is equal more than once in forty-eight hours. 
“The Comet,” on the other hand, favors its 
visitors with several displays, daily, of large 
bulk but no great height. A comparatively 


small fountain has been dubbed “The Saw- 
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mill,” because of the saw-like, rasping sound 
produced by its odd habit of alternately 
ejecting boiling water and steam puffs. “The 
Workshop,” also, emits curiously varied 
sounds like the working of machinery. 

One of the prettiest geysers is called “The 
Fan,” because it spouts from five chimneys 
so placed that the five jets combine to form 
a. wavering, fan-shaped fountain, of which the 
center is about a hundred feet in height. 
This exquisite gigantic fan plays about once 
in six hours, and continues in action for 
about fifteen minutes. 

Chief of the Norris Basin is “The Mon- 
arch,” who, in his determination to rule alone, 
has blown off the whole side of the hill where 
he has established his throne. Once a day 
he throws up a majestic column of great size 
to a height of a hundred feet, and continues 
to play with undiminished vigor for half an 
hour. As dwarf to this giant is a neat little 
geyser called “The Minute Man,” which 
plays for ten seconds in every minute, throw- 
ing up a little jet of six inches diameter to a 
height of thirty feet. When not spouting, 
he blows off steam most energetically. 

But it is needless to enumerate the Yellow- 
stone geysers in further detail. Suffice it to 
say that upwards of fifty have been noted as 
throwing up fountains varying in height from 
about fifty to two hundred and fifty feet, with 
steam clouds which lose themselves in those 
of heaven. Altogether, it is estimated that 
there are upwards of five thousand hot 
springs in the neighborhood, all possessing 
different chemical properties, and depositing 
an infinite variety of variously colored sub- 
stances, many ot which are so brilliant as to 
defy imitation, ‘This is Nature’s own water- 
color painting, and the human artist has to 
confess himself baffled in the attempt to re- 
produce her vivid tints. 

Viewing the Yellowstone in the light ofa 
vast hydropathic sanitarium, these gorgeous 
colors have an especial interest, telling, as 
they do, of multitudinous chemical combina- 
tions, which, when duly analyzed, will be 
found to offer some remedy for almost every 
ill that flesh can be heir to. Of course, to 
begin with, the abundant sulphur is revealed 
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in every shade of delicate primrose and gold; 
but what mingled substances combine to 
produce the marvelous tints shown in the 
various calcareous and siliceous deposits has 
not yet been fully ascertained. Suffice it to 
say, that many of these exquisite, coral-like 
terraces are of every color of the rainbow— 
pink and lilac, scarlet, yellow, orange, deep 
red, brown, snowy white, even blue and 
green—and all these varied colors are in 
some places mingled like the scales of a fish, 
or else streak the cone of the geyser by 
which they are deposited. Thus, the “ Or- 
ange Geyser” is streaked with red, yellow, 
and orange ; and the “‘Castle Geyser,” which 
is built up of innumerable lumps like cauli- 
flowers and oranges, takes care to color these 
in the most natural style. 

One peculiar class of geysers are known as 
* naint-pots,” because, instead of discharging 
boiling water, they spit out lumps of scalding 
mud of all these vivid hues. One spits white 
paint, another black, a third red or pink, a 
fourth yellow, orange, or brown. In some 
cases the paint-pot seems to have upset, and 
the semi-fluid paint flows in thick streams. 

The water itself in the different pools va- 
ries infinitely in colors. There are pools of 
the most exquisitely clear emerald green, 
which owe their lovely color to the presence 
of most poisonous copper; others of pale 
turquoise blue ; others, deep sapphire or in- 
digo; some are ferruginous, and of a bright 
red color, while many more are sulphurous. 
All is not gold that glitters, and, though in- 
numerable sparkling pools tempt the tired 
traveler, parched by the sun’s heat and the 
alkaline dust, to slake his thirst from their 
bright waters, in many cases the draught 
rashly swallowed would prove to be deadly 
poison, as in the case of the copper-green 
pools just referred to. In like manner, near 
the exquisite formation known as the Pulpit 
Terraces, the blackened edge of a snow-white 
basin denotes the presence of a strong solu- 
tion of arsenic! In fact, one of the earliest 
and most important results of a government 
analysis of the waters will be that notices 
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will be posted at all the most wholesome 
drinking fountains—as, for instance, the. bub- 
bling springs of natural soda-water flavored 
with sulphur, which, though undoubtedly an 
acquired taste, seems to find great favor 
with camping parties who stay in the Park 
long enough to get used to it. There are 
also springs of natural Apolliraris water, 
sparkling fountains charged with carbonic 
acid; others offer a pleasing mixture of sul- 
phur and magnesia. 

The safest pools for bathing will also re- 
ceive a government guarantee, more especial- 
ly those alkaline waters which not only 
supply boiling water, but also dispense with 
all need of soap; patent Jaundries, where 
dirty clothes are washed gratis by volcanic 
laundry-maids. In like manner, the public 
will be warned by very necessary danger no- 
tices to abstain from trifling with the rivers, 
lakes, or springs whose waters are found to 
be poisonous. Already have the scientific 
analysts attached to Dr. Hayden’s survey 
examined no less than 2,195 boiling springs 
and 71 geysers. Their chemical constitu- 
ents have been determined, and their peri- 
ods of eruption timed, so it is estimated 
that two-thirds of the thermal springs in the 
Park have now been brought to book; and 
travelers, duly armed with the government 
report, can select their draught or their tonic 
accordingly. 

So very short a time has elapsed since the 
Park Commissioners commenced their labors 
(even so far as to explore the wonders com- 
mitted to their charge), that, of course, the 
merest preliminaries have as yet been ac- 
complished ; but even these are triumphs, 
considering the multitudinous difficulties 
which arise on every side. Already a few 
rude huts offer shelter to rheumatic patients 
—pilgrims to certain pools of recognized ef- 
ficacy; but ere long each hotel will doubt- 
less become not only a resting-place for 
travelers, but a refuge for invalids, a center 
of medicinal baths, among which even the 
revolting mud-pools shall do their part for 
the healing of mankind. 

C. Gordon Cumming. 
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AND now, my soul, shut out the worldly smile, 
The bold, rude laughter, , 
And sly mocking after, 

While we with Solitude commune awhile. 


And in this cloister, free from cruel eyes, 
For long redression, 
We will make confession, 
Before life’s holy Priest of sacrifice. 


O kind, best comforter, my Priest and King: 
Before thee, kneeling, 
I disguise no feeling, 

My weakness, pain, humility, I bring. 


Make penitence, my soul, thy need is great. 
Thy strength is weakness, 
Thy assurance, meekness, | 

Unto the struggles that before thee wait. 


And yea, make penitence, O heart of mine, 
Confess thy yearning 
For those great lights burning, 
Those stars that cannot on thy pale life shine. 


Dear Heart of Solitude, I cling to thee; 
Such warm peace folds me, 
Such calm strength upholds me,— 
A gift of power that groweth inwardly. 


My soul no longer sinks beneath its pain. 
The silences grow dearer, 
And glimmering nearer, 

The long, long hopes of life shine out again. 


And every olden love that lingers yet, 
With sweet intrusion, 
On my soul’s seclusion, 
Comes softly in to bid me not forget. 


The benediction falls, I go my way,— 
And musing slowly, © 
From the cloister holy, 

I walk the aisles that lead to working day. 
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OVER-HASTE IN MAKING OUR NATION. 


l.ess than four years ago our nation com- 
pleted its first century ; for we count, not 
from the bold: Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, but from the decisive surrender at 
Yorktown. Before these States became a 
separate nation, they were settled with no 
great rapidity. From Jamestown, in 1607, 
and Plymouth, in 1620, it was more than a 
century and a half to Yorktown, in 1781. 
But the population of the thirteen States re- 
volting from the British sway was less than 
three millions. Those thirteen States were 
only the eastern rim of our present broad 
land. The character of the immigrants up 
to 1781 was such as to make them desirable 
inhabitants. There were exceptions. A few 
bad men and reckless adventurers came 
across the ocean; but, on the whole, the 
colonies at that time were peopled by a 
worthy and satisfactory class. It made a 
good foundation for a new and free nation. 

A round hundred years have passed, and 
we have grown from three millions to about 
fifty-three. The Atlantic belt of States has 
widened to an area many times larger, al- 
ready blocked out into thirty-eight States 
and ten Territories. The center of popula- 
tion is far outside the “old thirteen.” Not 
content with occupying the upper Missis- 
sippi valley and that of the Columbia, we 
have acquired the Louisiana tract, a large 
share of old Mexico, and frozen Alaska. 
The great desert has been crossed or cir- 
cumvented, and three States have been or- 
ganized on the Pacific Coast. Much land 
remains to be occupied by actual settlers, but 
the whole country has been overrun. Rail- 
ways thread its mountain passes, and bring 
all its richer valleys into communication 
with the great markets. No new regions re- 
main to be discovered. The choicest por- 
tions of our wide land are already taken up. 

These are great and wonderful changes 
fora hundred years. They gratify our na- 
tional pride. They are the constant boast 


of our orators and historians. Was ever a 
nation like ours? What glory may not 
await us in the future! If a single century 
has done so much for us, what may we not 
expect from the centuries to come? We 
have but just begun our national career. 
Each added age will only give new luster to 
our already peerless fame. 

It is worth while to inquire into the merits 
of this boasted progress of our first hundred 
years, to see whether the people of the Unit- 
ed States have done so glorious a thing in 
running their numbers up to more than fifty 
millions, in taking so hurried possession of 
their whole broad domain. Never had any 
nation so great an opportunity: has it used 
the opportunity wisely? Never were the 
best hopes of the world so centered on a 
single land: have we wrought our national 
fabric in such a way as to justify and realize 
those hopes? 

The problem set before this people was 
not how to secure the greatest numbers in 
the shortest time; nor how to secure the 
greatest numbers at any time. If our na- 
tional glory consisted in massing population, 
we might well despair of rivaling the Chinese 
Empire. Nor was the problem how to oc- 
cupy the greatest area in the shortest time, 
or in any time. The most brilliant nation- 
alities have been those of limited extent; as 
Greece of old, France and Germany in the 
present. The Roman Empire fell apart by 
its too wide conquests ; the tuest Roman 
glory was when Italy and its neighboring 
coasts bounded the Roman ambition. The 
British Empire still draws wealth from India, 
and derives some frestige from its American 


and Australian colonies ; but the glory of 


the British Empire ts in the little Island of 
Great Britain. 

The problem set before this young nation 
was how to build a nationality that should 
be strong and lasting, unfailingly true to 
liberty, a model of good government, the 
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best exemplar and helper to men of all na- 
tions. Quantity was not the thing of first 
importance ; quality was the one prime con- 
sideration. To be sure, the new country must 
be strong enough to hold its own ; and that 
it was already strong enough was made ap- 
parent by the struggle against Great Britain. 
Our position was fortunate in its isolation ; 
there was little danger of subjection by any 
transatlantic power. The needful thing 
was to secure a harmonious and peaceful de- 
velopment fromwithin ; to build of materials 
so homogeneous that no wall should crack, 
no buttress be overthrown. Our only great 
danger was from our own population. If 
this could be kept of the right quality, it 
mattered little how rapid the growth of the 
nation might be. There was a noble dowry 
of territory ; it was not necessary to occupy 
it all in one hundred, or three hundred, or a 
thousand years. The all-important thing 
was to have the nation thoroughly sound and 
good, whatever its size. The world’s history 
was full of warnings for nations that do not 
remain sound and good. It was blazoned 
on the records of the past, that free institu- 
tions are no safeguard against destruction ; 
that liberty may go out in the black darkness 
of corruption and anarchy. If ever a people 
was called on to guard well its new-found 
prize, to fence its precious institutions se- 
curely about, it was the people of this coun- 
try in the last one hundred years. A trust 
of unprecedented worth and sacredness was 
committed to its care. It was folly for such 
a people to neglect any reasonable precau- 
tion ; it was madness to cast its jewels be- 
fore any human swine. 

How has this great trust been actually ad- 
‘ministered? What safeguards have been 
thrown around the nascent and growing na- 
tionality ? We know what care was taken in 
framing the Constitution of the United 
States. There was difficulty in securing its 
adoption ; but State and sectional jealousies 
were the chief obstacles. Among the “ burn- 
ing questions” of that early time there was 
not any question of the free admission of 
foreigners toa share in our national blessings. 
There was a most generous invitation to 
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them to share, also, in political administra- 
tion. One office alone—the very highest— 
was reserved for native-born citizens. For 
admission to the United States Senate, a 
probation of nine years was required from 
foreign-born citizens; for admission to the 
United States House of Representatives, a 
probation of seven years. The details of 
citizenship were left to be arranged by the 
several States ; the general provision of the 
United States Constitution being, that “the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” The Constitution did in- 
deed give Congress, among other powers, the 
power “to establish a uniform mode of nat- 
uralization”: and this power was availed of in 
subsequent statutes. At the second session 
of the first Congress, March 26, 1790, a law 
was passed requiring of foreigners a residence 
of two years! In 1795 the time was ex- 
tended to five years. From 1798 to 1802 
fourteen years were required ; after this the 
term reverted to five years. The Constitu- 
tion and the naturalization laws took it for 
granted that foreigners were to come in free- 
ly. Evidently, it was not deemed important 
to check immigration. The low limit of two 
years’ residence shows that the Revolution- 
ary fathers thought that foreigners needed 
but a short tutelage in the school of liberty. 
The term was raised to five years ; but that, 
too, showed a large confidence in the mate- 
rial to be imported. No sufficient barriers 
were erected against the possible influx of a 
mass of ignorant, degraded foreigners, who 
might become tools of designing politicians, 
and menace the very existence of free insti- 
tutions. 

There was, for this great piece of negli- 
gence, the excuse of inexperience and igno- 
rance. The framers of the Constitution 
could not foresee the great rush from the old 
world to the new. No such flocking of dif- 
ferent and dissociated peoples to a new land 
had ever been seen. Adventurers there had 


always been, who naturally drifted to the 
chief points of interest and activity. Such 
adventurers were drawn to old cities, rather 
than new, unpeopled countries. 
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less city folk had left a crowded metropolis 
for the larger breathing-spaces of the open 
fields. But, with the exception of tribal and 
social migrations, the changes of residence 
had been more centripetal than centrifugal ; 
more toward the thickly-settled cities and 
countries than away from them. The world 
has not seen any vast individual exodus from 
well-peopled lands to a wilderness. 

The force which proved, most potent in 
drawing men hither was, for the modern 
world, a new and untried force. Constitu- 
tional liberty was the great magnet whose 
power was unknown to the very statesmen 
who held it before the nations. It was 
stronger than all the calculations of its 
friends. But its full force was not at once 
appreciated. It takes years and decades to 
put a new government in working order, and 
to witness the results of its workings. The 
fruits of such a tree appear only when it has 
grown, and shot up its branches, and covered 
itself with foliage. In the time of the Rev- 
olutionary fathers there was no great influx 
from abroad. 

Another fact which helped to throw these 
statesmen off their guard was the high char- 
acter of the immigrants who had thus far 
come to America. Of course, the earliest 
civilized inhabitants of the land were all im- 


migrants ; and we know what choice strains” 


of blood contributed to the early settlements. 
Like attracts like ; and for a long time those 
who were drawn hither were of like spirit 
and character with their predecessors. And 
when the colonies raised their own national 
standard, the men who came to it first from 
across the ocean were men to whom the 
name of liberty was dear—who for the un- 
certain promise of free institutions were wil- 
ling to share the hardships and hazards of 
the young nationality. ‘The generous aid of 
foreigners in laying the foundations of the 
new government made it hard to suspect and 
to provide against the coming of foreigners 
who would prove unworthy. 

Let it be confessed, also, that there was a 
sentimental view of the mission of the new 
nation. The French Revolution had not 
yet taught the world the horrors of liberty 
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degenerated to license; it had not revealed 
the tiger spirit of an unrestrained populace. 
Ideals were still cherished which the stern 
teachings of experience were to prove delu- 
sive. The statesmen of our Revolutionary 
period had an all too generous faith in hu- 
man nature. They could not believe that in 
these modern, Christian centuries liberty 
could be slain in the home it had conse- 
crated for its own. Liberty could be trust- 
ed to elevate and ennoble its followers. It 
was a natural optimism, but one full of dan- 
ger for the future. So strong is the selfish- 
ness of men, so reckless their ambition, so 
short-sighted their wisdom, that no nation 
can be left to the impulses of liberty alone, 
even with strong governmental safeguards. 
The best forms of government can be per- 
verted. Everything depends on the char- 
acter of the people itself. Moral fiber is 
needful to the perpetuity of free institutions. 

It was not a mistake of Washington and 
the best men of his time, but it was the mis- 
take of many, that liberty was to be a pana- 
cea for human ills. Washington knew and 
said that “virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government.” Others lost 
sight of the necessary safeguards, and felt 
that liberty alone was the glory of the new 
nation and the all-sufficient hope of the 
world. This feeling, if not prevalent at first, 
increased with the passing decades. This 
was the land of freedom: let all the nations 
look on it, and if possible, secure the same 
great prize. Let the oppressed of the old 
world escape from their cruel tyrants, and 
find here the blessings of unfettered liberty. 
The voice of invitation grew louder and 
louder. Facilities for transportation were 
increased. It became a thing of course to 
see thousands of immigrants disembarking 
at our chief ports. (Quality was not much 
thought of now ; quantity was accepted as a 
proof of our growing strength in the eyes of 
mankind, and of our beneficent influence and 
true prosperity. 

For some time there was a tolerably faith- 
ful adherence to prescribed formalities, and 
the ballot box was carefully guarded. But 
as the administration of government in our 
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larger cities became more lax, there came to 


~ be increasing facilities for frauds in natural- 


ization. ‘These facilities were eagerly made 
use of. The ignorant, un-American voters 
helped to swell the tide of party corruption ; 
and this in turn helped still further to break 
down the low barriers at first erected by the 
laws. In not a few crises, the ignorant, irre- 
sponsible, largely fraudulent vote of the for- 
eign element has decided the issue in munic- 
ipal and even in national elections. 

The foreign immigration, which at first 
increased slowly, has for more than a half- 
century assumed astonishing proportions, In 
the sixty years ending with 1860, more than 
eleven million foreigners are said to have 
come to our shores. Of our fifty millions of 
people in 1880, between six and seven mill- 
ions were of foreign birth. The foreign ele- 
ment was of course much larger; for of the 
native-born Americans, many had one or 
both parents of foreign birth. ‘The nation’s 
growth has been very largely increased by 
the masses of foreigners brought in among 
us. The natural increase of population froin 
the revolutionary times to 1880, would have 
given us not more than half—at the outside, 
not more than two-thirds—of our fifty mill- 
ions. 


“—— ~=These accessions from abroad have been 


largely from the ignorant and degraded 
classes. Not altogether, by any means; 
many educated, intelligent, thrifty foreigners 
have come to us; people who brought pat- 
rimonies with them, and thus increased our 
wealth ; people whose patriotic, freedom- 
loving spirit has reinforced American patri- 
otism and love of freedom ; people who have 
volunteered to defend the institutions of 
their adopted country, even at the hazard of 
life. Some of these foreigners have risen, 
deservedly, ts high political honor. A con- 
siderable portion of the inflowing immigra- 
tion has been of a very desirable and helpful 
sort. San Francisco could ill spare its hon- 
orable bankers and merchants and capitalists 
of foreign birth. learned professions 
receive valuable recruits trom the same quar- 
ter. Skilled workmen and industrious la- 
borers among us number thousands who 


have come across the Atlantic. But the de- 
sirable immigrants have been outnumbered 
by the undesirable. The foreigners who 
have become part and parcel of us, and have 
contributed to our national strength, have 
with us been overweighted by a mass of the 
poor, the ignorant, and the degraded from 
the over-peopled countries of Europe. ‘The 
greater number of these new-comers have 
brought no means of support with them. 
The majority have been illiterate, unacquaint- 
ed with the very first principles of a free con- 
stitutional government. ‘They have come 
with unreasonable expectations; they have 
chafed under wholesome restraints. In more 
than one instance they have given form and 
might to that most terrible of political mon- 
sters—a city mob. They have been the 
easy dupes of unscrupulous demagogues. 
To be sure, the nation is still vigorous, and 
municipal institutions have not yet been 
overthrown. ‘Thisadimixture has not, as yet, 
proved fatal. But in the corrupt government 
of New York City, in the mob of its war- 


time, in the history of our own San Francis- 


co, in the outbreaks at Cincinnati, we see 
the possibilities of a too free government; a 
government unprotected against a crowd of 
ignorant, reckless voters. If the evil goes 
on increasing, none can tell how soon actual 
crises may come of bloodshed, rapine, con- 
fiseation, and anarchy. ‘Thus far our dema- . 
gogues have been chiefly respectable dema- 


gogues; usually under the restraint of an 


acknowledged connection with a_ national 
party. But let our cities be given over to 
local demagogues, like some we wot of in 
San Francisco; let continued immunity at- 
tend the gross and growing assaults on the 
purity and safety of municipal institutions; 
and it will not take many decades to bring 
us to anarchy and intolerable oppression, 
first in the great cities, and then in the na- 
tion at large. Not that such disasters will 
inevitably occur; only that they are quite 
possible ; and any danger that menaces such 
institutions and such a country as ours, is 
matter for the gravest anxiety. 

This danger has come upon us from the 
unguarded freedom bequeathed to us by our 
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excellent ancestors of the Revolutionary era. 
Their loud invitation to the oppressed of all 
nations has resulted in the thronging in of 
such masses as they never dreamed of. It 
has brought to us much material miserably 
fitted for incorporation into a freeand stable 
nationality. Not only the poor and illiterate, 
but paupers and criminals, have been trans- 
ported to our shores. Only a few years ago 
our Government complained of such an out- 
rage on our good nature, committed by the 
Swiss authorities; and for one complaint 
there are a hundred cases that can not be 
reached and are not complained of. Worse 
than paupers and criminals is the army of 
modern disorganizers, socialists, communists, 
levelers, nihilists, and anarchists. ‘These all 
come to us freely, and find here a safe shel- 
ter. They have full swing for their revolu- 
tionary projects ; and these projects have in 
view not alone the countries of Europe, but 
also the land which shelters them. From 


the hot-beds of European agitation come 


men who make converts among our restless 
thousands, and organize a crusade against 
all that gives security to our persons and 
property, and stabilty to our free institu- 
tions. ‘They make little distinction between 
the chafing rule of Bismarck or the tyranny 
of the Russian Czar, and the peaceful, gen- 
tle restraints of our democratic society. 
Adding these dangerous classes to the 
throng of illiterate, unreasoning, and unrea- 
sonable immigrants, we are compelled to 
this conclusion: the great mistake of our 
national experiment was in failing to erect 
barriers against such a tide of immigration. 
Its numbers should have been kept down ; 
its quality should have been searched into ; 
its influence should have been lessened by 
a longer probation on our soil. A homo- 
yeneous nation, obeying the laws of natural 
increase, would have escaped the chief dan- 
vers which now threaten us. Moderate and 
cuarded accessions from abroad would have 
been safe and helpful. But oh, the pity of 
it! that our vital safety and the very exist- 
ence of our free institutions should not have 
been better guarded. Why could not our 
wise fathers have had this added wisdom ? 
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It was not a point to be settled by experi- 
ence; for an evil experience would come 
too late. When the influence of dema- 
gogues and the corruptions of government 
had grown ominous, they would fight victo- 
riously and powerfully for their own continu- 
ance. ‘The unscrupulous demagogue would 
not let go his advantages. The party that 
profited by ignorance and fraudulent votes 
would never be ready to commit Aart-kart 
in a fit of political honesty. Corruption en- 
trenched is an enginery for still greater cor- 
ruption. As a matter of fact, no protest 
against these dangerous influences has ever 
gained national recognition, nor succeeded 
locally longer than for one or two State elec- 
tions. ‘The foreign influence has been too 
strong to be openly assailed. And so the 
evil has not been remedied. It remains to 
be seen whether it ever can be. We are not 
now, however, inquiring for present reme- 
dies ; we are reviewing the mistakes of the 
past. 

But some contend that there have been 
no mistakes; that our troubles of this sort 
have been mere inconveniences—necessary 
conditions of the best and wisest policy. 
One plausible argument for this view is po- 
litico-economical. Here was a great coun- 
try but partially occupied. Fertile valleys 
and broad prairies were uncultivated and 
running to waste. Settlers were wanted to 
till our wide fields and subdue our great 
forests. The millions added by immigra- 
tion have increased our national wealth. 
The new-comers have been chiefly of the 
laboring class. If they did not care to go 
into the wilderness, they have been ready to 
build our railroads and dig our canals. In- 
ternal improvements must have lagged, had 
not the “‘horny-handed sons of toil” come 
thronging in from abroad. Skillful work- 
men, too, have come to tend our looms and 
run our spindles. In domestic service, the 
army of foreign women has come to the 
relief of American wives and daughters. 
Capital needed labor ; the labor has been 
attracted from foreign countries. The la- 
borers have themselves become possessed 
of capital. All the channels of trade and of 
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commerce have been filled from these aug- 
mented national resources. 

It is a sufficient reply to this line of argu- 
ment to say, that most of the really valuable 
immigration could have been secured under 
a system of checks and safeguards. The 
men we wanted would have come to us; the 
men whom no one, whether native or of 
foreign birth, could possibly want, would 
have been kept away. All good citizens al- 
ready in our country would have been spared 
a great infliction and a mighty incubus. But 
we may make an extreme supposition: Sup- 
pose that immigration had been confined 
within comparatively narrow limits, and that 
many of the helpful and desirable class had 
been shut out; what would have been the 
effect, judging from the politico-economical 
point of view? Wealth would not have in- 
creased so rapidly: what if it had not? If 
only half as many people were now living in 
our country, with enough to make them com- 
fortable, wherein would they or the nation 
be worse off? Railways would not have been 
built so rapidly ; the Western States would 
not have been so quickly settled. And what 
of that? <A healthful development would 
certainly have gone on; as fast as the older 
settlements became crowded, or newer and 
more attractive fields were opened, there 
would have been migration and permanent 
occupancy of new territory. The population 
of an undeveloped country could not have 
suffered from want of resources. All would 
have found land to till, or widening avenues 
for paid and skilled labor. This is true: as 
the nation’s tradeand travel would have been 
less in the aggregate, there would have been 
fewer chances for amassing immense _for- 
tunes. Monopolies would be less gigantic; 
we should have fewer merchant princes and 
railway kings. All this were ‘a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” Our rich men 
would be rich enough; wealth would be 
more equably distributed. If there had 


been this slower progress, the possibilities be- 
fore poor men would have remained open 
some centuries longer. As the case stands, 
we have hastened to overrun and blight by 
greedy tillage all our most fertile valleys and 


plains. We have hewn down the noble for- | 
ests asif they were enemies of mankind. We 
have multiplied railroads, to put ourselves at 
their mercy. We have built up a few enor- 
mous fortunes. But meanwhile the masses 
of the hopeless poor have been largely in- 
creasing, and in the commercial crises which 
periodically occur these hopeless poor be- 
come ever more ill-tempered and danger- 
ous. | 

Our ill-judged haste has made it harder 
for our successors and descendants to earn 
an honorable, independent living : in no very 
distant future land will be lacking, and all 
the avenues of industry will be crowded with 
hungry competitors. Long ago it was proved 
that population tends to overburden the pro- 
ductive power of land. This wide continent 
was a magnificent possession to secure ; but 
there was, notwithstanding, a final limit to 
its resources. Its virgin soil could be im- 
poverished by remorseless tillage ; its splen- 
did forests could at last disappear. A slowly 
growing people might have kept something 
in reserve for many ages. A madly hasten- 
ing people have in a single century gone far 
toward exhausting its immense reserve. 
Hard times are in store for those who see 
our great domain occupied as the countries 
of Europe are occupied. ‘The struggle there 
has become so intense and pitiful, even in a 
prosperous nation like England, that philan- 
thropists urge emigration as the sole means 
of relief. Our own nation has been hurry- 
ing toward the same goal. When it is reach. 
ed, what then? What new world lies beyond, 
to be discovered by what new Columbus ? 
It is eur successors and descendants who will 
be living in that dismal time. A few will be 
rich, as a few Englishmen are rich. But 
what awaits the majority, save an enforced 
economy more stern and pitiless than Amer- 
icans have yet known? How many will be 
drawn into the resistless vortex, and go to 
multiply the dependent, hopeless, and hun- 
gry classes ! 

In spite of philosophy and example, we 
have gone on with accelerated speed in our 
own mad hurry of occupancy and traffic. 
We have grasped all that was possible for the 
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present generation, reckless of the retribu- 
tion sure to follow for the generations to come. 
This is our political economy! 

There is another argument, or assertion, 
based on ethico-sentimental grounds. The 
assertion is, that, after appearing before the 
world as a champion of freedom for man- 
kind, this nation has no right to close its 
doors to any new-comer. Vodlesse oblige. 
The oppressed of all lands must be wel- 
comed ; they must be made to feel that they 
have an equal share in the privileges of their 
new home. This is sheer assertion. The 
Puritans knew better than to set up as their 
ideal a heterogeneous community of irrespon- 
sible, unreasoning people. They dreaded 
the Quakers and Roger Williams, and they 
made it rather warm for the obnoxious peo- 
‘ple. We should honor them for their as- 
sertion of the right of exclusion and ex- 
clusiveness. They did not sail across a 
wide and stormy ocean to mix indiscrim- 
inately with all the wild elements of Euro- 
pean nations. ‘They wanted their own 
home, and wanted to have it to them- 
selves. They made mistakes in judgment. 
The Quakers and the Roger Williams Bap- 
tists have turned out to be excellent people. 
But the principle of the Pilgrims and Pur- 
itans was a good one. If the nation formed 
a century ago had adopted the same princi- 
ple, it would have been well for our country 
and well for the world. This nation had be- 
fore it no temporary task. It was not bound 
to do all it could ina hundred years, or three 
hundred, and then break in pieces. It was 
in duty bound to lay foundations for all 
ages; to rear a structure which should for- 
ever be the fortress of freedom and the home 
of good order—an unfailing example of what 
free institutions, upheld by an earnest and 
virtuous people, can do for mankind. 
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The sentimental argument has already 
come to a reductio ad absurdum. So \ong 
as it was applied to the people of so- 
called civilized and Christian nations alone, 
it was plausible enough. The new-comers 
must be educated, if ignorant ; they would 
soon learn to value and uphold our institu- 
tions. But lo! a cloud of Asiatic heathen. 
What shall be done withthem? They have 
not our religion, nor any religion to speak of ; 
no moral principles that secure their veracity 
in courts of justice, or their honest use of the 
elective franchise. They could be bought 
like sheep. This was a puzzle to cautious 
patriots: but to the thorough-going senti- 
mentalists it presents no insurmountable 
obstacles. Let the Chinaman come without 
hindrance ; give him a vote, and make him 
a full brother. The best sense of the na- 
tion has revolted against these conclusions. 
We owe the Chinaman no ill-will. We will 
protect him while he is here. But we are 
not quite willing to see him push out Chris- 
tian Americans from this fair Pacific Coast. 
We are beginning to appreciate the value of 
land, and we have not a single State to throw 
away, especially so goodly a State as Cali- 
fornia, won by so much toil and hardship. 
We want to stay this tide of Asiatic immi- 
gration, and preserve our heritage for people 
not so utterly unlike ourselves. 

Here, at last, is the needed demonstration 
of the folly of the old-time doctrine, and of 
the imperative necessity for a better doctrine. 
Here is ethico-sentimentalism run to seed, 
presenting us with the alternative of Christian 
civilization or Pagan retrogression. It proves 
the old theory and the old practice of our 
country unsound. It warns us to retrace 
our steps, if it be not already too late, and 
to save America for Americans who will de- 
serve the name. 

Martin Kellogg. 
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THE life of the place settled back into its 
accustomed channels. Of those terrible 
days of search, there remained chance con- 
versations over the tables in the grog-shops 
and in the bowling alley; speculations, theo- 
ries, suggestions, in the gambling dens. But 
even these died out ere long, for Death soon 
disappears under the leaves that bustling 
Life heaps over him. 

The little store, with its odd jumble of 
goods, remained just as it had been when 
Frederick Holland issued from its door on 
the way to his fatal ending. A month only 
had passed, when one morning, Hester, hold- 
ing Diana’s baby on her knees, abruptly 
said : 

“Kiss me, will you, Diana?” 

Diana stared. Hester was not a woman 
given to caresses—had always rather shun- 
ned demonstrations of affection, indeed. She 
leaned over and kissed her softly, smiling, 
glad to feel that the chill apathy had lifted 
even so much from her friend. 

“You never, never will know how much 
you are to me, Diana”; Hester rose as she 
spoke, and laid the baby in its cradle. “I 
often wonder,” she went on, *‘ how it comes 
that so many good, true friends rise out of 
my darkness to comfort me. Will you al- 
ways be as true, Diana?” 

**Always,” answered Diana lovingly. “Why, 
Hester, you know I will.” Her soft, Southern 
accents fell gratefully upon Hester’s ear. 

“There are things,” said Hester slowly, 
‘in every life that are hard to understand. 
There are things we cannot tell to our near- 
est and dearest friends. We do such strange 
things sometimes—we women —apparently 
such contradictory things, too. Our friends 
need to take us on trust. We are not sure 
of ourselves, even. 
about me, about my life, that others may 
misinterpret. Diana, I want you to remem- 
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ber always—no matter what may happen, no 
matter how things appear—that I should 
never have asked for your kiss if I had been 
unworthy of it.” 

Diana smiled, looking into her friend’s 
“T shall always be sure of that, Hes- 
ter,” she said simply. 

‘*] think this morning I will take a walk,” 
said Hester. “I’ve been lingering here, 
nursing my selfish grief and clouding your 
brightness, long enough. I'll go out for an 
hour or so.” 

Diana was relieved. This was the first 
sign of any lifting of Hester’s dumb anguish. 
She moved with alacrity, taking down her 
own bonnet along with Hester’s. 

“Not today, Diana dear,” said Hester. 
“T want to think—to be alone.” She put out 
her hand as if involuntarily to ask forgiveness 
for the rebuff to a friend who had been so 
unselfish, so unobtrusive. | 

“You won't mind it, will you, dear?” she 
said appealingly. ‘‘You know I’m not un- 
grateful?” 

“No, indeed,” returned Diana frankly, 
glad to see Hester interested, even in soli- 
tude. She watched her turning into the 
road under the locusts. At the first corner 
she looked back, waved her hand, then the 
intervening hills shut her from sight. 

She walked slowly on. ‘The ‘“ mineral 
flowers” were again blooming on the hills, 
huddling their furzy, downy buds beside the 
rocks, or lifting themselves over the edge of 
scanty drifts of snow—for the late March 
winds had brought with them fleeting snows. 
But these flowers, true pioneers as they were, 
bloomed on undauntedly. ‘The willows were 
goldening by the brooks, the balmy breath 
of spring, sweet with its hidden perfumes, — 
was about her. She moved thoughtfully, 
glancing sometimes far up the hills, where a 
jolly miner turned his creaking windlass, or 
catching glimpses of a red flannel blouse 
through the scattering groves. 
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She turned soon wearily up the long ra- 
vine, cut across with a still deeper one. She 
looked about her as if to make sure that no 
one saw her, then, reassured by the peaceful 
calm, passed on. ‘There was a stream—she 
could hear its gentle, gurgling flow, breaking 
among the stones that were scattered through 
the ravine, muffled at times by mossy stretch- 
es and lying in silent pools. A little further 
on the ravine narrowed. ‘The bluffs rose up 
straight and sheer, with here and there a 
tuft of trees crowning their summits. Half 
way up one of the roughest and baldest of 
these, a crooked, straggling path led to a di- 
lapidated log cabin. It wore a most unfriend- 
ly air, turning its back on the valley below, 
its huge stone chimney smokeless and cold. 

With difficulty Hester ascended among 
the tangled underbrush, stumbling sometimes 
over loose stones. At last, following the 
narrow path round the corner of the house, 
she knocked at its shriveled door. 

‘‘Come in,” said a firm voice. 

She entered. Lila stood gazing at the 
unfamiliar face, neither further inviting nor 
forbidding her entrance. 

A child came from behind a chair, looking 
at her intently. A child, of what age it was 
hard to tell; so small, so slight, she seemed 
a mere babe, with a shrinking air. Yet, in 
her large black eyes lurked such an expres- 
sion of intellectual power, such a suggestion 
of meditative and premature strength, that 
she sorely puzzled Hester. So dark, so 
Spanish-looking she was, that one might al- 
most think some of the denizens of these old 
“Mines of Spain” had left her, a hostage, 
here. Her dress, too, seemed unchildlike 
and foreign—a large-patterned, old-fashioned 
chintz, whose dark ground showed bright 
blossoms grouped upon it with most bizarre 
effect. Weird and unearthly as she looked, 
she impressed Hester as something with 
which she was strangely familiar. 

“Will you be seated?” asked Lila at length, 
not cordially, but civilly. 

“You know me, don’t you?” inquired Hes- 
ter, watching her anxiously. 

“No,” returned Lila. | 

“Grief, perhaps, has changed me,” said 
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Hester. “I saw you here once; before— 
don’t you remember? I came with Mrs. 
Lyscombe—” 

Lila straightened herself. 

‘*Yes—lI remember now.” 
tility tinged her accents. 

‘““May I—can I—” asked Hester, faltering, 
“‘speak to you alone? Can you let the little 
one play out a while?” 

“Salome,” said Lila, “ go see if the brown 
hen has laid an egg, and count the little 
chicks under the big rock.” 

Salome did not smile. A dash of red 
rushed into her sallow cheeks, but she went 
out silently. 

“What you want to say, Mrs. Holland,” 
said Lila, “say quick. She won’t be gone 
long.” 

Hester rose. She looked straight into 
Lila’s eyes, “I want ”"—she said bitterly, 
“(od knows what I want!” She broke off 
almost fiercely. “I want,” she repeated, 
“Salome!” 

‘Salome !” cried Lila, beginning to trem- 
ble. ‘Salome? Are you daft, woman?” 

“No!” replied Hester. “I’ve suffered 
enough—if that made any one mad. Say 
one thing, Lila, and I'll not trouble you 
with another word: Do you want Salome? 
Do you love her? If you do—why, keep 
her. I’ve heard all about you and Horton; 
I’m glad to hear it, too. He'll be kind and 
true to you—as honest a man as the sun 
shines on. For your sake, I know he'll be 
good to Salome. He’d be good to her 
anyway. I’ve seen him tried over and 
over again. Don’t you think I’ve reason 
to know how good he is?” She paused 
an instant, then went on impetuously: “I 
can bear my trouble better; I could look 
ahead a littke—just a littl—if I could only 
have this child. Lila, you must love her. 
If you do, I’ll not pain you with my wishes. 
But don’t you think—” 

“ Love her!” broke out Lila, a fierce an- 
ger blazing in her face. ‘“ Love her! God 
help me—lI hate her. But for all that, do 
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you think I’ll be beholden to you for any- 
thing? Or Salome either, when it comes to 
that?” 
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‘““No,” answered Hester gravely. ‘‘ But 
you'll not refuse me some mercy. ‘ Behold- 
en to me,’ you say: don’t you think you 
owe me some reparation? Don’t you think 
some one owes Salome something ? ” 

“T owe ye naught but thanks ; I’ve paid 
them long ago,” said Lila. 

“And Salome?” questioned Hester. 
‘You'll take her to Henry Horton’s cabin 
Because you pity her? If you do 
really pity her, you'll not take her where 
she'll feel you are ashamed of her. You 
say yourself you hate her. Where’s your 
sense of justice, Lila? What right have you 
with your hate to stand between Salome and 
my—” 

“ Your—love?” sneered Lila. Hester 
winced slightly. 

‘* My wish to be just to her,” she answered. 
“T’ll say more, Lila. My wish to atone to 
her for her hard, hard fate. Don’t stand 
between us, Lila. Should you grudge me 
even a piece of hér love, if she will give 
it me? If I can win any brightness from 
her young life, to comfort mine, don’t you 
think it belongs to me?” 

“She’s my sister’s child,” said Lila. ‘ I’ve 
tried to be kind to her. I’ve tried hard to 
think she isn’t to blame because things are 
just as they are. I’ve been truer to her” — 
she choked over her words—‘“ truer than 
her own mother can be. I’ve sheltered her; 
I’ve worked for her. You shan’t blame me 
because I don’t love her.” 

“1 don’t blame you,” said Hester, “I only 
ask you to give her to me.” 

“You!” screamed Lila. ‘‘ You? of all 
women in the world—you! Why? Why 
should you want Janet’schild?” An intense 
scorn rang through the question, 

Hester drew nearer. She put her slim 
white hand on the back of a chair, as if even 
that slight support were needed. She looked 
with a clear, direct gaze into Lila’s troubled 
eyes. 

“Why should I want Janet’s’child ? Lila” 
—her voice sank so low the listener bent 
forward with singular eagerness to catch her 
words Because,” she repeated, “she ¢s 
Janet’s child.” 


The two stood quite still. In Lila’s face 
the turbulent red faded. Distrust died out 
of it. Tears came into her eyes. A sud- 
den softening made her face beautiful. 

“* Hester,” she whispered, using the miners’ 
name, “ Can you stand it? Every day— 
every hour—staring you in the face? It’s 
nearly killed me. It’s made me hard. It'll 
make you as hard and bitter as I am.” 

“No,” said Hester, “‘ It will save me from 
that. It will save me,” she added, almost 
under her breath, “from myself. It will 
save poor Salome.” 

A struggle was going on in Lila’s mind. 
Had she loved Salome, the duty of caring for 
her would have made even the shame half 
forgotten now. But she did not love, she 
could not understand, this silent, unrespon- 
sive child, as alien in thought and action to 
the candid Scottish girl as was her dark, 
gypsyish face from her aunt’s fair-haired race. 
She might, perhaps, by the insensible minis- 
trations of daily wont and use, at last have 
come to care for Salome, had not her love 
for Horton come in. She must carry into 
her lover’s home a dark secret. She had much 
of Silas’s rough, hereditary pride, that gloried 
in the thought of a humble but an unsullied 
line of ancestry. Salome was a burr that 
rubbed her pride daily until the pricks had 
become intolerable. Worse still, she must 
now face her husband-elect with a newer, a 
more hateful mystery--that of Janet’s unex- 
plained disappearance. She, Lila, whose 
straight-forward nature despised subterfuge, 
had been obliged to lend herself to it. 
She who abominated mysteries, must shut 
her lips upon one whose fell influence hung 
over her—shadowing her, she flushed to 
think, in his eyes whose intensest gaze might 
else have scanned her every thought. 

Salome, too, repelled by instinctive feeling 
from her aunt, grew hourly more and more 
queer. For, little as-Lila comprehended 
this imaginative, unchildlike being, Salome 
herself measured her aunt’s real hostility 
under its mask of dutiful care, and proudly 
withdrew herself from any seeking of further 
favor or affection. Lila knew that Salome 
could not be injured more than by remaining 
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with her. She must inevitably be happier 
and better with Hester. 

“Sleep over it, Lila,” said Hester. ‘“ Hor- 
ton can tell me when you've decided ”; and 
so passed out of the cabin. 

On the sunken door-sill sat Salome, the 
gay flowered chintz turned up and containing 
three or four eggs; her long, curly hair matted 
and tangled—a perpetual source of conten- 
tion between herself and her aunt. Her 
face was shaded by her elfish locks. She 
seemed lost in a dream of some kind— 
oblivious to her external surroundings. Hes- 
ter, stepping past her, as ‘she did not move, 
felt a strange thrill of pity at the sight of her. 
She took Salome’s small, thin hand in her 
own warm clasp. 

“Little girl,” she said pleasantly, “are 
you dreaming on this doorstep ? ” 

“Yes,” responded Salome. 

“And what are you dreaming about, I 
wonder?” asked Hester. 

“Strange dreams,” replied the child. 

“Strange dreams?” laughed Hester. 
. “Well, we all have odd dreams—I do myself 
sometimes.” 

“Yes,” assented the child, as though she 
had known that before. ‘“ Yes,” she repeated. 

She looked into Hester’s fresh, pure face, 
at her delicate, womanly profile, her soft, 
uray eyes; her own, large, dark and troubled, 
dweltthere amoment. “I know!” she said. 
“It’s true, though Lila scolds me so when I 
-sayso.” She fixed a frightened, almost elfish, 
gaze upon Hester’s face. “ You're going 
down now? You must pass Old Ben’s 
shaft. You passed when youcameup. The 
smell of death is there yet. What ”—she 
threw up her head with a quick, even defi- 
ant motion—‘ What did the mandrakes tell 
vou?” 

Hester recoiled slightly ; she had heard 
the story of the uncanny fancy that haunted 
this odd child—otherwise perfectly sensible 
and even remarkably clever. 

“The mandrakes?” she answered cheerily, 
recovering herself. ‘Yousilly child! They 
are not in bloom—they haven't been since 
last summer. They won't be tiil June. 
Yes, I passed the old shaft. But there’s 
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nothing there any more unpleasant than the 
water gurgling inthe brook. The anemones, 
I think, are sweeter there than anywhere 
else.” 

‘* Good-bye,” said Salome, rising and gath- 
ering up the folds of her gay skirt carefully, 
that she might not break the eggs; “ Good- 
bye,” she repeated ; “The mandrakes never 
go out of bloom—they never will ; you know 
it,” she said doggedly. 

Hester, picking her way down the stony 
path, felt, in spite of herself, a certain un- 
canny impression from the child’s manner, 
and even indulged herself in an impulse to 
take a different way homeward—a path that 
led more directly along the brook, and kept 
Old Ben’s shaft somewhat out of sight. 
Nevertheless, in a few minutes she started 
with a faint thrill of horror, finding herself 
treading upon the withered stalks of the 
mandrakes ; she had by an unfamiliar and 
quite unexpected bend in the way come out 
directly upon the lower extremity of the ill- 
omened thicket. Vexed at her own nervous- 
ness, she hurried on till she gained the small 
gate that opened from the rear of the Lys- 
combe place. Here she paused an instant 
that she might recover her usual calm—then 
went in to Diana. 

The next morning the idlers lounging 
about the tavern saw Hester walking briskly 
down the street. In her hand she carried 
the key of the small store, above which, 
rudely painted, appeared the name “ Freder- 
ick Holland.” She opened the door, en- 
tered, and began dusting the shelves and 
putting the place in order. After a time, 
some of the more curious miners, sauntering 
over to pay their respects to her, learned 
that she intended to carry on the business so 
suddenly dropped by her husband. 

There were various comments among the 
men, but from that moment the modest store 
began a new and a prosperous career. Hes- 
ter’s quiet assumption of the earning of her 
livelihood, her universal kindliness, her gen- 
tle dignity, were more than ever commend- 
able in the eyes of her faithful adherents. 

One among them scanned her keenly this 
first morning. It was Horton. Her light 
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calico dress, with its pretty brown flowers, 
looked neater and trimmer than ever. “‘ How 
pretty she is,” they were saying around him, 
“how plucky.” Horton, as he listened to 
these comments, was looking more discern- 
ing than they at the dress. 

* Black,” he was thinking; ‘‘no black. I’m 
glad of that. He wasn’t worth her little fin- 
ger. Widow’s weeds! if she knew what he 
really was, she ought to be wearing robes of 
rejoicing. But she didn’t—women never do.” 

Meanwhile, down the long, straggling 
street came Lila, a small bundle with her, 
and the child Salome shrinking beside her. 
Both entered the store. After a half hour 
Lila went hurriedly out. She went alone. 

That night a murmur of excitement went 
through the town. Hester had taken for 
her own child that strange, outlandish waif, 
Salome! There could be no mistake about 
it, for she herself had told some of the 
men that she found she must do something 
to make her feel that life meant work. This 
little girl needed care. She was a stranger 
among them. Hester had lost her own and 
only tie. Some such kindness as the town 
had once shown her own lonely and forlorn 
arrival, she could now bestow upon another. 
The child’s aunt had been good enough to 
give her up to cheer Hester's loneliness. 
Horton, she admitted, smilingly, had at first 
opposed it; but, she added archly, neither 
Horton nor Lila had at present such great 
need of the child as she herself. She carefully 
made it evident that Lilaand Horton had not 
given up to another the burden of a charge 
they were willing to forego, but had yielded 
to the claim of her great desolation, and 


gratified her wish for the child. 


Her first care was to make a study of Sa- 
lome herself. Hour after hour, when the 
store was closed and old Silas’s cabin care- 
fully tidied up, Hester would sit watching 
the child—her quaint ways, her peculiarities, 
her shy absorption in her reveries. Long 
before the summer was gone, this poor, neg- 
lected human flower turned to the first full 
sunshine of love it had ever known. Salome 
—sensitive, Imaginative, passionate, with a 
depth of affection that neither line nor plum- 


met could sound—felt the pure atmosphere 
about her, and wakened into new existence. 

Sometimes as they lay in the low bed, 
Hester, apparently sleeping, would feel a 
thin little hand pass gently over her features. 
Sometimes the moonlight showed a wee 
head, with a wealth of curls still matted and 
crumpled, and a small, pale face, with two 
great, sorrowful black eyes, peering down at 
her. The child never kissed her, but often 
after these mute surveys she would lightly, 
tenderly, pat her cheek. The act meant 
more than many kisses of more outspoken 
children. 

The first day Hester had asked: “ How 
old are you, Salome? ” 

“TI don’t know. — I guess—pretty old.” 

“* Pretty old,’” quoted Hester. ‘* Why, 
I think Lila said you were not yet seven. — 
That’s not old for a wee maid.” 

“Yes, but Lila don’t know,” said Salome. 
** 1’m a great deal older than that, I guess.” 
She spoke as if she feltaged. Yet Lilaknew 
her age—not quite seven, as she had said. 

Much of this premature, unchildish feel- 
ing had now worn away under sunnier sur- 
roundings. A certain indefinable shadow 
yet hung about her, but she was growing 
more childlike, though she would always 
be unlike other children. And still more 
when Hester sent her among playmates — . 
for a school had been opened soon after 
Squire Lyscombe’s marriage — it seemed 
that much of her weird elfishness, her shy 
shrinking into herself, must ere long van- 
ish. ‘Fhe schoolmistress was intelligent and 
faithful, and she became deeply interested 
in the little stranger who learned her lessons 
with such ease, and seldom required rebuke. 
Among the wild, rollicking, healthful chil- 
dren of the mines, she seemed like some 
unfamiliar, spicy East Indian blossom, heed- 
lessly dropped into a bed of riotous country 
blooms. 
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ASSUREDLY, gay, rollicking Katise was still 
the favored protégé of Fortune. In proof 
that she smiled upon the rambling, pictur- 
esque town, new lodes were rapidly opened. 
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The Lyscombes, the Gratiots, and a score 
of others had found their flattering pros- 
pects agreeably developed into veritable 
and valuable leads. The hardy pioneers 
who had pierced the wilderness were so 
richly rewarded, that a swarm of new-comers 
followed in their wake. A newspaper made 
its appearance, in which an anonymous 
writer ventured to foretell the future glory 
of the town, the destined metropolis of a 
magnificent State. It was well known that 
Squire Lyscombe’s sanguine hopes had thus 
found early expression. And thename pro- 
posed for the coming commonwealth in the 
pleasant fiction of “A Dream” was after- 
wards given to the State. 

Some of the refinements of life came like- 
wise to this frontier town. Still, indeed, the 
miners’ cabins, the grog shops, the bowling 
alley, remained. But a society was gradu- 
ally emerging from chaotic and incongruous 
conditions, that gathered to itself the adven- 
turous, the young, and the talented, driven 
by stress of circumstances from older settle- 
ments into “ The Mines.” 

Untrammelled by the restraints of older 
communities, the social life of the place was 
distinguished by a free, open-hearted hospi- 
tality; its society drawn into closer bonds by 
its scantiness, and, therefore, without cliques 
or ranks. 

Much of this gay life circled about Diana, 
and in her home were laid most of the plans 
for frolic and sport. ‘The amusements of 
hardy youth prevailed— swift canters over 
the rolling prairies and among the romantic 
valleys, along Indian trails scarcely yet grass- 
grown; boating upon silent, tree-bordered 
streams, where the echo of savage songs, 
one might fancy, even now lingered and 
died away. ‘There were sewing-societies, for 
the two humble churches were ambitious, at 
least, to keep pace with the times, and as- 
pired to “quilting bees,” and “ blackberry- 
ings,” and merry-makings of various ilk. 
And in the blither winter season, there were 
dances, and sleigh-rides over miles of crisp, 
sparkling snow to neighboring towns on the 
eastern shore of the river. Little cared the 
vigorous young pioneer blood for the bitter 
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cold or the risky roads, with their manifold 
chances for rude catastrophe. 

It was not all gayety. The plucky town 
had its ups and its downs: disputed claims 
settled with the sharp report of a shotgun 
under the very shadow of a territorial court ; 
dark tragedies that stirred the community 
to its center; odd comedies that roused the 
light-hearted miners to laughter ; seasons of 
terrible sickness smiting whole families— 
such had been the fatal “typhoid year,” long 
remembered in their annals, that had made 
their new grave-yard almost populous. 

Hester’s life, quiet, unruffled, was gliding 
on. She still ‘‘kept store,” prospering great- 
ly in it. She had not lacked opportunity to 
marry again; for, although the body had 
never been found, public opinion long ago 
decided that Hester was in truth a widow. 
She was so fresh, so pretty—above all, so 
womanly—that her maturer charms even ex- 
ceeded her earlier ones. 

Salome, healthier in frame and already 
beginning to show faint traces of early and 
beautiful girlhood, had grown nearer and 
dearer daily to Hester’s heart. There was 
about her so little of the commonplace that 
to Hester’s loving study of her character 
she gave the charm of perpetual surprise. 

Diana, with her smali flock about her, 
found time often to wish that even one such 
blessing might have fallen to the share of her 
friend. She had never quite sanctioned 
Hester's adoption of Salome. At times she 
had even distrusted the jealous care and 
affection Salome herself manifested toward 
Hester. But as year after year went by, and 
Salome became a slight, attractive girl in her 
early teens, even Diana was fain to admit 
that her entire love centered in Hester. 

Ill-natured gossips were not lacking in the 
newly-come “society ”—gossips whoridiculed 
the town’s honest affection for its early idol. 
Indeed, they inwardly resented her continued 
enthronement as the ideal paragon of wom- 
anhood. It did not help that, with all her 
uniform kindliness and sympathy, Hester 
still added no other personal friendship to 
her oldtime intimacy with Diana, and, in a 
less degree, the little school-mistress. In- 
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deed, as pioneer life yielded to village life, 
a reverse side to her popularity was showing 
itself in a resulting unpopularity. Yet, with 
her unsuspicious nature and total freedom 
from dwelling upon herself, Hester was likely 
to be the last to discern this. 

Robert Lyscombe was a prominent man 
in the little community. From the day when 
he with his elder brother had first crossed 
the mighty river in their frail canoe, with their 
horses swimming beside it, he had been iden- 
tified with all interests, great or small, in. this 
new land in the wilderness. He had even 
been known at the very earliest religious 
meeting ever held in the place, when a wan- 
dering priest had said the first mass, and been 
promptly followed by a devout Methodist 
missionary, to come to the rescue of the 
missionary, whose memory and hymn book 
had alike failed him, and had fervently, 
piously, and very acceptably, led the waiting 
congregation in what the parson approvingly 
remarked might, under the circumstances, 
be considered “that good old hymn, The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Parson, priest and 
parishioners had joined heartily and patrioti- 
cally in the soul-stirring strains, and it is just 
possible that richly-cushioned church pews 
and choirs of remarkably artistic culture may 
never have the good fortune to offer a song- 
service so fraternal, so grateful, so weil-pleas- 
ing, perhaps, to that “One who knoweth the 
thoughts of men.” 


Just why Robert Lyscombe’s companions | 


had from this time forth honored him with 
the title of “Squire,” does not appear. Per- 
haps it was given as a token of their appre- 
ciation of his exceptionally fine vocal powers. 
It may have been to mark their sense of his 
proper and dignified bearing under difficult 
circumstances. Or it may have been simply 
a fresh instance of the love of title-giving, 
which still characterizes the free West. At 
all events, Squire Lyscombe he remained to 
his mates in ‘* The Mines.” 

Just why Squire Lyscombe had spent at 
least an hour lately in the cosy cabin of Hes- 
ter Holland, was a puzzle that sorely troubled 
the little tailoress who lived opposite. Her 
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past her dingy window. Many a grim trag- 
edy, many a comedy she spun out, industri- 
ously stitching away on the long seams of the 
miners’ clothes. What matter if these dramas 
had frequently both their birth and burial in 
her own fertile imagination? They served 
quite as well to give spice to her prosaic life 
as could the exciting personages of a stage. 
Nor was it all imaginary; for the life of 
the long, open street often passed by with its 
mirth and its laughter, its anger and its tears, 
while her well-worn shears had leave to dan- 
gle by her side. 

Quite an oracle in her small circle was 
keen-sighted and shriveled Miss Ann. And 
the weaver’s wife, who sometimes dropped in 
for a half hour’s chat, with bright balls of 
carpet-rags for,her husband’s loom, brought 
many a sly thread of gossip for her sage 
friend’s unraveling. Miss Ann was not un- 
kindly, but with her droll little winks, the 
significant jerks of her head, and her assump- 
tion of superior astuteness, many of her most 
random arrows sunk deep in the less vigor- 
ous minds of her neighborly cronies. The 
calm, sunshiny afternoons seldom found her 
quite alone. ‘The village gossip, its jokes 
and idle tales, eddied about the low, rickety 
chair, only to fall like a swirl of wind-swept 
leaves in the far away and peaceful corners 
of other people’s lives. She was one of those 
who viewed Hester’s position in the town 
and her reserved life with no friendly eyes. 

This particular morning, her shrewd gray 
eyes found opportunity to note that Squire 
Lyscombe stood again at the opposite cabin, 
and that Hester received him apparently 
without surprise when she opened the door 
at his knock. 

Laws-a-massy ! 
this morning!” soliloquized Miss 
“Well, I never !—” 

She bit off her thread vigorously, mentally 
resolving to keep a sharp eye on Hester. 
What could Robert Lyscombe want in a 
morning call? Couldn’t he see enough of 
Hester at his own house ? 

!” she grumbled, “ Diana an’ 


If he ain't there ag’in 
Ann. 


Sakes alive! 
Hester are allays runnin’ back and forth. 
Sh’d think he’d git sick of it, too.” This, 
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with a quick snap of her lips that implied a 
serene silence on the part of the spinster, 
who had fully freed her mind upon so im- 
portant a matter. 

But a week passed by, and Miss Ann 
found the mystery of the Squire’s visit still 
unexplained. It worried her wonderfully. 
True, Hester had followed her parting guest 
with perfect openness down the steep, hilly 
path, and bidden him good-morning almost 
under Miss Ann’s window. But this candor, 
this virtual denial of any mystery, far from 
convincing the tailoress of its non-existence, 
only strengthened her conclusions. 

- For some time she found nothing upon 
which even her lively imagination could feed. 
Squire Lyscombe made no more calls upon 
Hester, though Diana came as usual. A 
month had gone since the tailoress deter- 
mined to watch her pretty neighbor ; and of 
her patient watching nothing had come. 

The weaver’s wife came in, and following 
her three women who often cheered Miss 
Ann’s solitude. The long August shadows 
lay quivering upon the oaken floor. The 
‘sultry glimmer of the afternoon was oppres- 
sive. In little pools of dust without the 
doorway, a stray hen discontentedly preened 
herself, while the rest of the flock stood 
lazily about, with now and then a languid 
and abortive attempt at a cackle. The op- 
pressiveness seemed, however, to interfere 
neither with Miss Ann’s stitching away, nor 
with her visitors’ tongues. Down the long, 
narrow street came leisurely Squire Lys- 
combe’s gray mare, her rider apparently pay- 
ing small heed to her loitering pace, and 
slowly passed Miss Ann’s window and Hes- 
ter’s vine-covered cabin. 

Suddenly the door of the cabin opened, 
and Salome came out, walking hastily after 
the rider. Finding that he was not to be 
overtaken, she called out, “Squire Lys- 
combe! Squire Lyscombe !” 

The rider turned, and seeing her stopped. 
“Well,” he said pleasantly, as she drew near, 
panting, “* What is it, Salome ?” 

She took from her pocket a three-cornered 
_ note. 

“Hester said I must give you this.” 
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The Squire took it, read it, hesitated a 
moment, then rode slowly on, down the 
street. 

The tailoress, looking on from the seat by 
her window, brightened. 

‘‘__An’ so, she’s a-goin’ to hev her quiltin’ 
tomorrow”—Mehitabel Green was thus con- 
cluding her long-drawn story. 

“Be you a-goin’?” inquired the weaver’s 
wife. 

Miss Ann, still listening, heard mechani- 
cally the women’s droning comments, though 
scarcely heeding them. 

“There’s the Squire!” exclaimed Mehit- 
abel. ‘They say he sent clear to St. Louis 
fur a kerridge. It’s come, too, an’ a beau- 
tiful one it is!” 

“They do say,” remarked the weaver’s 
wife, ‘“‘that he’s struck another lead.” 

“My! what luck some folks has,” said 
Lydia Brown. 

The women were still chattering, when, in 
the lengthening shadows of the afternoon, the 
Squire rode briskly homeward. Miss Ann 
observed him closely. He drew up his horse, 
and dismounting, knocked at Hester’s door. 

The guests at Miss Ann’s were folding up 
their work preparatory to home-going. They, 
too, followed the Squire’s movements. Af- 
ter a few moments Hester and the Squire 
came out together. The plain white gown 
she wore set off her slender figure, lending 
itself to every curve. A certain refinement 
seemed to draw between her and the watch- 
ing group opposite almost a visible line. A 
hesitancy not usual with her revealed itself 
in her attitude. : 

The Squire stood a moment, evidently lost 
in thought. Then, with a sudden, impetu- 
ous impulse he turned, stripped from a 
climbing rose one poor, belated flower, and, 
with a half-smiling face, handed it to Hester. 

It was a simple act, graciously done. But 
the weaver’s wife tittered foolishly. 

“He! he! Hester’s quite spruce today!” 

“She’s amazin’ pretty woman yet,” said 
Mehitabel. 

Miss Ann pursed up her lips. 

“Pretty!” she said. “I guess Mehitabel 
ain’t the only one as thinks so.” 
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The others stared at 
But the 


She laughed airily. 
her, expecting some explanation. 
oracle was silert. 

“Who else thinks so? Du tell, Miss Ann,” 
said the weaver’s wife, scenting a mystery. 

Ann laughed again. She looked over at 
Hester’s door-step. Then she faced her 
friends, with an indescribable expression in 
her eyes. 

“T guess,” she answered, with slow, pecu- 
liar accents, “the Squire thinks so.” | 

“The Squire!” echoed Mehitabel. “ Why! 
Ann!!” 

Teastways,” went on the tailoress, ‘he 
goes there often enough, ’n’ when nothing 
else will do, she writes him letters.” 

“ Letters!” screamed Mehitabel. 

“Well, I never!” asserted the frowsy 
Lydia. 

Ann’s insinuation awakened an overpower- 
ing curiosity in the women. ‘They stared 
across the way in blank amazement. 

The Squire had gone, but Hester remained 
looking after him, an odd, anxious -expres- 
sion on her face. The unlucky rose she 
twirled thoughtlessly in her fingers. — Pres- 
ently she lifted it, smoothed with dainty 
touch its leaves crumpled in her abstraction, 
and pinned it deftly at her throat. 

There’s Salome!” exclaimed Ann, point- 
ing to the hill at the rear of the cabin. “ An’ 
she’s the one as Carries the letters. I seen 
her give it tohim myself this very afternoon ; 
an’so might you, if you hadn't been napping. 
She'll fool me when she. catches a weasel 
asleep.” | 

“[’d never, never believed it of her,” sol- 
emnly said Mehitabel. | 

Shameful! commented Lydia, who rare- 
ly indulged in extended remarks. 

Hester, chatting with Salome in the cool 
summer twilight, on her humble doorstep, 
little dreamed that in the low-browed house 
across the street her fair name was beginning 
to slip away from her. 


XVIITL. 


VILLAGE. gossip played more boldly than 
that with Hester's good name before long. 
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Whispers of it crept to Diana’s ear. She 
resented it angrily, with chivalrous friend- 
ship. The whispers were vague enough: no 
one had dared to couple Hester’s name with 
the Squire’s in Diana’s hearing, and that he 
was connected with the mysterious discredit 
that was attaching to Hester she did not 
dream. She was far too loving, too loyal, to 
distrust for an instant the nature of her hus- 
band’s marked friendship for her friend. He 
had befriended Mrs. Holland through the 
vicissitudes of many eventful years, and what 
could be more natural than that he should 
continue to do so? 

Diana had lacked for nothing that she de- 
sired in her home. Least of all had her 
husband’s affectionate consideration failed 
her. “A lucky woman,” her friends called 
Mrs. Lyscombe. ‘A happy woman,” Diana 
often corrected the phrase for herself, listen- 
ing to the childish clatter drifting up to her 
open window. Wealth was her husband’s ; 
such honors as were to be won in the terri- 
torial legislature had easily come to him, for 
he was conspicuous wherever he might be. 
A man of wonderful energy, of indomitable 
force, quick in emergency, fertile in resource. 
A man who put himself into all his under- 
takings, and dragged even from the churlish 
future a surety of success. The mining town 
which his feet had been the earliest to tread 
had thriven and increased ; but he had been 
in no wise surprised thereby, for the training 
of the frontier had led him to expect always 
large developments of material things. His 
sanguine, almost prophetic, nature already 
discerned in the State now newly born its 
full-grown shape and greatness. [Diana could 
be proud of her husband as well as love him. 

Nevertheless, during the past year a certain 
self-engrossment in the Squire had secretly 
troubled his wife. An absent-mindedness, 
which frequently brought upon him friendly 
jokes, made him at times oblivious to all ex- 
ternal surroundings. His happy married 
life seemed to intensify his natural tendency 
to concentration upon his thoughts; for its 
very atmosphere of closest sympathy secured 
to him that perfect freedom in which his 
plans took vigorous root and throve. Had 
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Diana been able to scan his mental process- 
es, she might have seen only the semi-poetic, 
semi-practical impulses of an earnest, reflect- 
ive, yet adventurous spirit, which laid its 
plans far in advance of the present, and 
planted, not timidly expecting, but daunt- 
lessly demanding, ample return from the fu- 
ture. But she possessed no such impossible 
insight, and her husband’s growing abstrac- 
tion was quite inexplicable to her. 

She had never sought either to question 
or to analyze it; certainly, had not attributed 
it to any circumstance outside of themselves. 

Today, as she sat a little listlessly, the 
blossoming locusts made pretty, broken 
shadows about her, and the drone of black 
Prissy’s voice—busy at her ironing-table set 
just without the kitchen window, under the 
grateful shelter of the huge cottonwood— 
half lulled her mistress to sleep. The weav- 
er’s wife had come, as she often did, for a 
bucket of cool water from the Lyscombe’s 
well. The long rope she reeled with firm, 
brown hands, and standing with arms akim- 
bo, hot and panting, began a familiar talk 
with Prissy. She found infinite amusement 
in the broken jargon of the slave, and brought 
in return such scraps of news as suited the 
garrulous black. Diana never liked her, but 
the childish pleasure old Prissy found 1n her 
sharp sayings prevented any interference. 
Her idle, chattering tones now roused Diana, 
who could, without effort, distinctly hear her 
conversation. 

“Laws, chile,” laughed Prissy, spitting 
vigorously upon her sizzling iron, ‘*Don’ go. 
Mis’ Diny ‘ll gib yo’ a mess o’ curren’s, 
suah!” 

“No,” returned the other, her crisp tones 
falling, “don’t need none today. Guess 
she’s out, any way, Prissy, ain’t she ?” 

“ No,” said Prissy. 

“T seen her, then—her an’ the Squire— 
jes’ before I turned in here,” declared the 
woman. 

‘“Honey, dar’s wha’ you is mistooken. 
Mis’ Diny nebber’d go out dis hot day.” 

“ No?” questioned the woman. “* Well, 
leastways, ye can’t tell me the Squire’s home, 
tur | seen him walkin’ down by the Branch. 
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’Pears to like to walk there; I often see him. 
Say, Prissy, does he own Old Ben’s shaft ?” 

“Ole Ben’s shaf’?” said Prissy, reflect- 
ively, pausing over the shining linen. “ Dun- 
no! Why?” 

“Oh,” rejoined the weaver’s wife, “I 
thought mebbe he’d bought out Salomy’s 
interest in it. “Thought mebbe that’s what 
she was up to!” 

“Who, child? Salomy?” 

“*Salomy !” cried the other. ‘ You stoo- 
pid! No! Hain’t you seen her goin’s on! 
Why, it’s in everybody’s mouth. Salomy! 
Lor!” She laughed unpleasantly, as she 
looked at the puzzled ebony face. 

‘ Dunno !” said Prissy irrelevantly, driven 
back upon her one phrase. 

“The Squire,” went on her companion, 

“nobody blames him as I knows on; its 
just that desigrin’— hypercritical —” She 
checked herself suddenly. “Some folks,” 
she said with emphasis, “calls themselves 
ladies—calls themselves quality. I ain’t no 
lady ; I ain’t no quality ; but 1 ain’t no light- 
o’-love, neither, gaddin’ all over the hills with 
another woman’s husband.” 
_ “ Honey!” cried the astounded Prissy, in- 
stantly realizing the nature of her gossip’s 
news. ‘* Wh’ am yer talkin’ ‘bout? Does 
yer mean—de Squiah? Don’ yer let enny 
or’nary ‘oman say nuffin’ *bout him. I[’se 
gwine ter tell Miss Diny—suah!” 

The weaver’s wife had gone farther than 
she meant. She must draw back. 

‘Poor Mrs. Lyscombe!” she said. “ She’d 
ought to know, but I’d not tell her fora mint 
money. Prissy, she’s been a pettin’ 
that woman, an’ a fondlin’ of her for years 
—an’ she all the time a sarpint in the grass. 
An’ she wouldn’t abide anybody as set their 
face agin her. Why, I tried myself to tell 
her onct somethin’ I’d seen Hester do— but 
Lor! I thought she’d flew right in my face.” 

‘* Fo’ de Lawd, honey !” said Prissy, great 
tears welling up into her eyes; “I dunno 
what tew do. Oh, Miss Diny! My poor 
Miss Diny! I toted her when she wus only 
a speck ob a babby. Sich a peart little pic- 
caninny,” she choked. ‘ It'll brak her heart, 
but I mus’—I mus’ tell Miss Diny.” 


Suddenly she gathered her scattered sens- 
es. “I don’ b’liebe it!” she said sullenly. 
“Squiah ain’ no sich man. He lubs Miss 
Diny; I kin tell-dat. Brack or white, lub 
ain’t like a breff of fros’ on de window-pane. 
It’s fureber an’ eber,” she said solemnly. 

“* Mebbe — mebbe!” said the weaver’s 
wife, turning to go, lifting up her water- 
bucket, and sending her parting shot. ‘“‘ But 
fur all that, when sich a pretty grass-widder 
- goes night after night a walkin’ under the 
stars with a handsome man—as is her good 
friend’s husband—an’ when his kerridge, an’ 
horses, an’ house is all hers to command; and 
when his own wife is stayin’ at home, mind- 
in’ the babies ; and when they sit talkin’ an’ 
a talkin’ hours together—as I’ve seen ’em 
with my own eyes, often an’ often — folks 
can’t be blamed if they du talk about ’em. 
You'll allays find a fire where you see a 
smoke.” And with this profound utterance, 
the weaver’s wife serenely departed. 

Poor Prissy replaced on the stove her 
neglected iron, and sat down in the doorstep 
undecided what next to do. Her red ban- 
dana she twirled and twisted in a vain effort 
to compose herself. Diana was her one idol. 
To be silent upon this terrible subject, which 
she now knew was circulating over the whole 
town, seemed to her disloyalty. To tell it 
to Diana, she felt sure, would be to break 
her heart. 

While she was yet hesitating, some one 
came down the narrow stairway into the 
kitchen. It was Diana herself. Prissy did 
not raise her head. One sable cheek was 
visible as she sat, but her utterly broken at- 
titude touched Diana with surprise. She 
walked steadily forward, and laid her hand 
upon her nurse’s shoulder. | 


-“Get up, Prissy!” she said. ‘ Look at 
me!” 
“Honey!” said Prissy humbly, rising, 


and looking into her face. 

“Listen!” went on Diana calmly. “It’s 
alla lie. Every word that woman said was 
alie. If she ever comes into this gate again, 
turn her out. 
you keep silent—Do you hear?” Her hand 


shook slightly on Prissy’s shoulder. ‘ To 
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dare to slander my husband—in his own 
house—to my own nurse! She, that is not 
fit to look at him!” 

Honey,” said Prissy tremulously, You 
don’ b’liebe it? You don’ b’liebe it! Bress 
de Lawd!” she added, gazing into Diana’s 
eyes. 

Diana looked back into the soft, trusting 
eyes of the slave. ‘ Bress de Lawd!” re- 
peated Prissy in her utter relief. ‘My bab- 
by!” she added simply, stroking Diana's hand 
with a peculiar caressing motion. 

For an instant Diana wavered—her lip 
quivered, she lifted the black palm gently; 
then she stood firm again. ‘ Prissy,” she 
said, “ not a single word of this to any one. 
Will you remember ? ” 

“Sartin, Miss Diny,” answered Prissy, 
snapping her fingers defiantly at some imagi- 
nary foe. 

Diana passed rapidly, lightly, back to her 
own room, quietly closed the door and bolt- 
ed it. Then she broke into bitter tears. 

Was this, then, the source of his self-im- 
mersion, the key to his abstraction? Her 
beauty and her bloom bestowed on the little 
ones prattling below without a thought of its 
loss—was it all for this? What had her per- 
fect respect, her wifely trust in him, brought 
to her, now? What was she? ‘The credu- 
lous wife of a man lured away by an older, 
a less beautiful woman! She—Diana Lys- 
combe—pitied even by such a woman as the 
weaver’s wife! She, only, blind to what the 
whole town knew! She alone upholding the 
woman all others condemned! She the on- 
ly dupe of that false, false friend! Her 
mind reviewed the circumstances that to 
others had appeared suspicious — circum- 
stances she had resentfully refused to inves- 
tigate, had denied without examination. The 
shapeless rumors, hints, suggestions, she had 
thrown aside, took fearful form. 

“Was it true ?” she asked herself, writhing 
upon her pillow. And then, the first trans- 
ports of her rage and grief over, she rose, 
and with fierce determination set herself to 
examine the thing. She would weigh the 
evidence fairly and calmly. Village slander 


should not blind her to the truth. Every 
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particle of proof she had she would carefully 
sift. The inherent justice of the woman tri- 
umphed even over her jealousy. Her hus- 
band had a right to an impartial hearing. 
He should have it. Hester had a right to 
an unbiased statement of her case. She 
should have it. All the more so that she, a 
woman, stood at the bar before a woman. 

Step by step, dispassionately, she went 
over it all, putting into the scale every scrap 
of real evidence, every atom of truth, and 
setting over against it every improbability, 
every extenuating circumstance, every doubt; 
impassively balancing the one against the 
other. After all, what case was there against 
husband—or friend? She had not been a 
woman prone to jump at hasty and ground- 
less conclusions. Even in her chagrin and 
mortification, she found herself reflecting 
that all her suffering was built upon the half- 
mischievous, half-malicious conversation of 
a village gossip. A few broad insinuations, 
a few sly innuendoes, a significant laugh— 
these had been the basis of her fears. The 
one single fact she could separate from all 
else was that the weaver’s wife had met Hes- 
ter Holland and Squire Lyscombe, in a ram- 
ble by the “ Branch,” as she called the stream 
hurrying riverward near their home. 

Diana rearranged her tumbled hair, bathed 
her aching head, and pr pared to meet her 
husband as usual attea. She would at least 
suspend judgment until some more tangible 
proof should be forthcoming. 

But when the Squire came in with his 
clear, untroubled face, and at supper set 
placidly about helping to appease the appe- 
tites of his noisy flock ; when with cheerful 
words and considerate courtesy he greeted 
his wife, Diana was fain to admit that he as- 
suredly did not wear an air of conscious 
guilt, nor even of unwonted abstraction. 
There was apparently nothing upon which 
the most aggressive suspicion could feed. 
And on their way up stairs, the Squire lifted 
her sportively up a step or two, and, upon 
reaching their chamber-door, threw his arm 
about her in a quite lover-like fashion, and 
kissed her. Something entireiy unstudied 
in the action thrilled her with keen delight. 

VoL. V.—3. 
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It conveyed to her such an impression of 
his utter and unshaken trust in her. It con- 
veyed, also, a sharp and silent rebuke for 
her temporary doubt of him. 

His hand under her chin, the Squire raised 
his wife’s face to his own. She blushed 
hotly. The Squire laughed. He liked to see 
Diana blush, it was with her so rare a thing. 
She slowly raised her eves and looked at 
him. When she dropped them again, she 
instinctively arraigned herself as an offender 
at the bar of her own conscience, and mute- 
ly and in humility beg ed her husband’s for- 
giveness. 

“My husband!” she said softly; but the 
Squire never guessed what those two words 
meant. 

Yet, though her trust in her husband was 
whole again, a little sting yet remained when 
she remembered Hester. Though she ab- 
solved her friend from intentional wrong- 
doing, various incongruities noticeable in 
Hester’s conduct latterly annoyed her. Her 
visits to Diana had not fallen off, but at times 
she seemed to be drifting away from the close 
sympathy of her earlier days—to be with- 
drawing within herself, if that could be said 
of one never inclined to selt-obtrusion. 
Diana had never noticed this before, but now 
she comprehended much in the behavior of 
her friend that she had before only observed. 

Why had not Hester told her of her trou- 
bles? Surely she had shown herself to be 
worthy of great trust—a friend true and loyal 
always. She might have done much to 
have spared Hester the rebuffs, the mortifi- 
cations, that she had lately met. Neither 
Hester’s name nor the Squire’s need to have 
been called in question, had she candidly 
laid before Diana her first experience of the 
village feeling. Diana Lyscombe might have 
been trusted to do battle efficiently for a 
woman she loved; especially when, at the 
same time, she was defending her own hus- 
band’s reputation. 

Then, too, she now saw that there was in 
reality some bond between Hester and the 
Squire ; not in itself unworthy, but certainly 
of a sort to attract village comment. The 
weavers wife had hinted at some business 
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connection linked with Salome’s interest 
in the old shaft. Diana did not be- 
lieve this. But why had Hester and her 
husband taken those walks, those rides, that 
drew down upon them public censure ? 
What was the subject of their conferences, 
which she now recalled a trifle bitterly, 
broken off frequently when she entered her 
own parlor? What was it that Hester Hol- 
land could not confide to her, that Diana was 
now certain she had entrusted to her hus- 
band ? 

She might ask her husband for a solution 
of the enigma. — But he had seen fit to with- 
hold it from her, and she was too proud 
to ask. Worried at last with fruitless con- 
jectures, she resolved to think no more of 
the matter, and so dropped wearily to sleep. 


XIX. 


SALOME sat in the open doorway, and 
looked at a range of low lying hills that rose 
upon the northern ledge of the town. ‘The 


sun had sunk, and a thin line of red yet 


touched their crests. Local tradition placed 
here the trail of the vanishing Indians, whose 
flight had opened up the mines to the white 
man. Salome often gazed along the trail, 
picturing with poetic sympathy the crouching 
band of exhausted braves, clambering up the 
hillsides and slowly abandoning the graves of 
their fathers. 

The babbling voices of the village chil- 
dren in the still twilight came to herear. In 


_the deepening dusk, along the old ‘Indian 


Trail” —could it be the outgrowth of Salome’s 
morbid imaginings ?—-was clearly outlined a 
horse and its rider. Fora moment this rider 
paused, rose in his stirrups, his dark form 
standing out clearly against the faint red of 
the horizon, looked intently over the town, 
then rode as rapidly as possible down the 
rough, rocky path. She heard the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs galloping along the base of 
the hills—fainter yet as he turned into the 
rough lane leading to the Lyscombe place. 
Then it ceased, muffled by the soft sward 
that bordered the street in front of the 
house. | 


There was nothing strange in the sight of 
a solitary rider, among men to whom the 
saddle was a necessity, nor to eyes as accus- 
tomed to horsemen as were Salome’s. She 
could not even see where this one went, for 
the road made a sharp bend at the Lys- 
combe’s. ‘There was nothing clandestine in 
his approach. Qn the contrary, his course 
on the summit of the ridge and down the 
old trail made himconspicuous. Neverthe-: 
less, an unpleasant shock struck Salome. She 
did not attempt to explain the feeling, but 
she knew that suspicion and repugnance 
rushed over her like a tide at sight of him. 
An ill defined fear, too, crept over her, that 
by a resistless fascination fixed her eyes upon 
him, till the long line of bluffs shut him 
from view. 

Horton dropped into the cabin the next 
evening on his way home. Hester had nev- 
er failed to realize, that upon Horton's friend- 
ship she might as firmly rely as she always 
had since the morning, years before, when 
he had taken her to her husband’s sick bed 
in this very cabin. Always a frank, candid 
man, good tempered, and with a hearty and 
attractive kindliness of manner, though not 
given to many words, tonight he showed an 
unusual disturbance in his open face. 

“You remember Old Ben's shaft, Hes- 
ter?” he asked. 

Hester knew well where it was, and that it 
was a dreary grass-grown shaft, sunk years be- 
fore by Old Ben; who, disgusted at not find- 
ing his hoped-for lead, had abandoned his - 
“claim.” More than this about it she did 
not know. But Salome, sitting by, recalled 
much more. The long, dim ravines, the moist, 
heavy air, the flickering torches, the wet, 
trampled leaves, the subtle, sickish perfume 
of the May apple blooms——-that during her 
whole life she had never smelled without re- 
newing the sensations of that terrible night 
—the tumble-down cabin perched on the hill- 
side above the rains, the dismal owl in the 
hollow tree ; all came before her with weird 
distinctness. | 

The cabin stood on Old Ben’s claim, as 
well as the disused shaft. This shaft Hor- 
ton had purchased for Salome before his 
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marriage—for he had always considered her 
in part his charge. There were not wanting 
in Old Ben’s shaft some slight indications 
that the lead which evaded him might be 
less elusive to some more fortunate seeker. 
Perhaps such luck might be in reserve for 
Salome. At any rate, the chance might be 
held for her at small cost. As to the cabin, 
it was of no value to any one, and neither it, 
nor its forlorn bit of garden, were included 
in Horton’s purchase. 

“Well,” said Horton, going back to his 
question, “ bad airand water were both against 
Ben. Maybe his prospect wasn’t worth 
much, after all. I don’t think it was, myself. 
But—a fellow up the hollow offered to buyit 
out, today, and—well, maybe a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. He must be 
crazy to offer a thousand dollars for it. What 
do you think about it, Hester?” 

“T suppose you know the range, well, Hor- 
ton?” 

* Been through every foot of it. 
for mineral, there, unless they blast through 
to the second opening. ‘Then ‘twould have 
to be big to pay expenses. It’s just for 
that one chance I bought it for Salome, 
though.” 

* Would it pay Salome to work it?” 

“That's what bothers me, Hester. If I 
was certain lead was there, I'd not think of 
3ut even if it is, it might not be 


No show 


selling it. 
enough to pay.” 

They talked a long time, discussing Sa- 
lome’s interest in the shaft from every point 
of view possible. 

There had been one drift opened long ago, 
in Old Ben’s time. It ran straight up to- 
ward his cabin, and quickly “barred up” 
against the miner. It offered no indications 
at all favorable to the patient owner, and he 
had at once discovered a second and more 
promising crevice. Year after year he work- 
ed with the sad pertinacity that so frequently 
distinguishes deluded miners, and invests 
them with pathetic interest. Certain always 
that his lead was just ahead, often disap- 
pointed, and jeered at, Old Ben worked on 
undauntedly. At length the weather-beaten 
windlass was still, the tattered rope hung 
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rotting in the air, the hammer and the pick 
were silent, the shaft grass grown, Old Ben 
was gone, and his claim was left unproved. 
No one had since ventured to open up the 
drift. But now this man, this “ stranger up 
the hollow,” wished to purchase it. Neither 
Hester nor Horton could quite decide what 
was best for Salome. 

A slow, drizzling rain was falling when 
Horton left the cabin, so soft and unaggres- 
sive that it seemed rather mist thanrain. He 
knew his path through the dark, and went 
rapidly on, followed by a sudden rustle of 
rain-drops, which he shook down with quick 
blows from the trees. It was still early— 
Lila would not mind if he delayed her sup- 
per for once, he reflected, as he turned into 
one of the small stores to talk over Salome’s 
prospect with his fellow miners accus- 
tomed to gather there. This chap must 
have his answer within the next twenty-four 
hours, or Salome would lose the sale. 

Meanwhile, Hester and Salome, after 
Horton's departure, sat a little excited by so 
unusual an event as this proposed sale might 
prove. ‘They had not barred their door, for 
both bars and bolts were practically unknown 
in Katise. Salome, at the open window, 
drew in with sensitive delight great wafts of 
perfume that drifted in from the wet sweet- 
briar by the path. 

As she leaned her head a trifle further 
out, her quick ear caught the unaccustomed 
tramp of an animal quite near her. The 
grassy, rain sodden path broke off the sound. 
But scarcely had she made sure that her 
ear had not deceived her, when some one 
stopped, cautiously dismounted, and tied 
his horse to a sapling just beneath the 
window. 

Instantly the remembrance of the rider 
she had watched the previous night down 
the old trail rushed into her mind. That 
very moment a tall, gaunt man came under 
the feeble flicker of Hester’s candle. Salome 
looked at him defiantly. No! this man 
could, by no possible stretch of imagination, 
be taken for the horseman she had taken 
such an antipathy to. 


‘“‘Come in!” said Hester. 
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The two looked at each other long and 
steadily. He closed the door behind him 


and sat down uncertainly, as one neither 


sure of himself nor of his welcome. He 
thrust out his hand instinctively, deprecat- 
ingly. 
“Yes!” 
It came from his lips as if Hester had au- 


_ dibly questioned him; yet she had uttered 


nothing. 

She came a little nearer. 

“It’s a great risk you run,” she said. 

Something in the meager, high-cheeked 
face touched her. 

“You must not be seen by daylight,” she 
said. 

“* Do you think I’ve forgot ?” he answered. 
** Look there !” 

He fiercely bared his arm and showed a 
long, white scar. 

‘“VYes,” he went on in low, bitter tones, 
“the welts on my back are healed, too. 
But mind you, a man’s soul don’t scar over 
——an’ the welts there—” a gust of passion 
shook him and scattered his speech. ‘The 
welts there,” he went on, finding it again, 
“are red and bleeding yet. Yes,” he added 
with grim, ironical humor, “I know how 
strong the locusts grow hereabouts. I won't 
be seen by daylight.” 

His gaze suddenly rested on Salome—a 
long, earnest, unsurprised look. It recalled 
his wandering thoughts. 

A pitiful impulse moved Hester. She 
took his hard, hot hand as gently as his own 
mother might, and felt with firm, skilled fin- 
gers the tell-tale pulse. He drew his hand 
away almost rudely. 

* Don't!” he cried cowering. “I know! 
I know!” | 

Hester was shocked at his knowledge of 
his own fate. She had not meant to arouse 
his fears. The story which his hectic flush 
and attenuated frame revealed was not easy 
to mistake. | 

“Once,” he said feebly, “you saved my 
life. An’ I told you you’d be glad of it 
some day. I wanted you to call on me if 
you ever needed me. An’ you never called 

-never—never. An’ you do need me, but 


you don’t know it. An’ I’ve come, an’ I'll 
serve you—yes, serve you well.” 

He took from his bosom a small amulet, 
wrapped round with a yellow slip of paper. 
He unwound the paper and kissed it rever- 
ently. Carefully, and in the tone in which 
one who never has read repeats the words of 
another, he said slowly, “ Hes-ter Hol-land! 
Hester Holland.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes. 

“See here!” he exclaimed, with startling 
vehemence. ‘Don’t sell Old Ben’s claim, 
whatever ye do. Tell him as wants it he 
sha’n’t have it. Will ye? Iknowhim! I’ve 
followed him miles to prevent him getting it. 
There’s a fortune there for you, if you'll only 
keep hold of it. Promise me he sha’n’t have 
it, Will ye?” Anxiety, anger, entreaty, 
were by turns in his voice. 

Hester stood irresolute. 

“Promise!” he urged, “I’ve come—you 
know at what risk—to serve you. I don't 
want none of it myself. I’m most done, now. 
You must believe me!” 

“But Horton will know,” said Hester, 
“ what is best to do, and—” 

tell you,” he cried, ‘‘ Horton don’? 
know.” 

Her doubts, her hesitancy, set him frantic. 
“Listen,” he said. “ Years ago—ye said it 
yourself —there’s nothin’ so low, there’s 
nothin’ so mean on God’s earth as a thief. 
Didn’t ye? Didn't ye say it?” 

_ His manner, his look, forced her reluctant 

“Yes!” He repeated it almost triumph- 
antly, as if he himself were entirely out of 
the question. ‘‘ Well, I stole the boys’ min- 
eral, an’ they flogged me for it. Did they?” 
he asked. 

Again she answered, but very pitifully, 

“You thought, an’ they thought, I stole 
from the pile on the road to Flint Hill. I 
didn’t!” He almost shrieked out his words. 
“T stole it from Old Ben’s shaft !” 

In his excitement he had risen. He sat 
down again, nearly exhausted, his harsh, vi- 
brant voice falling into a lower key. 

“From Old Ben’s shaft,” he said, going 
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on, ‘an’ I covered my trail, and no man 
ever knew what I found in Ben’s shaft—no 
man but one—”’ 

* And he?” 
piercing anxiety. 
“He!” screamed the other furiously. 
‘He’s the man as wants to buy the shaft 
from Horton. / was a thief—you said so. 
But damn him! He wore fine clothes—an’ 
paid me for stealing. An’ he meant to buy 
the shaft ‘Aen, an’—an’——” A slow, intense 
anger burned in the words as they fell from 
his lips. ‘* The boys whipped me because a 
gentleman—an honest man—when English 
Jack missed lead from Denny’s pile, whis- 
pered that / was the thief. An’ he set ‘em 
on me—an’ he was in the bowlin’ alley, an’ 
saw ‘em cut the locust branches—an’—” 

Hester came before him with a white 
face of despair, and looked straight into his 
eyes. 

“He was—?” The suffering of a whole 
lifetime seemed compressed in this one 
broken question. 

Salome, drawn by a spell she could not 
resist, drew near, 

A strange tenderness checked the pas- 
sion of the gaunt man before them. With 
pathetic earnestness, he evaded her ques- 
tion. 

“T told you then,” he said, “I'd not for- 
yet your day’s work. What matter who he 
was?” 

The pale woman fronting him shrank away 
with a new-born terror from him, and still 
more visibly from Salome, mute and watch- 
ful, at her side. She could not have explain- 
ed why, but for the first time the aversion 
the child had excited in Lila appeared trans- 
ferred to her. As if she fathomed these 
feelings, Salome loosened her grasp on her 
slender arm, and faced the stranger reso- 
lutely. 

* Last night,” she said, “the children were 
playing out there.” She pointed to the street. 
“The sunset was red on the old Indian trail, 


Hester spoke with a sudden 
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when I saw you coming down it. You rode 
very fast. Did you lame your horse ? ” 

The stranger was puzzled. 

‘“Me?” he answered. “ Me ride down 
the old Indian trail! I never come down 
there any time, let alone last night.” 

The man rose. He looked at Hester hes- 
itatingly, and at Salome with an expression 
of something akin to compassion. 

“ There’s one more promise I want you to 
make,” he said—‘“but I forget ; you haven’t | 
made me any promise yet. You buy Old 
Ben’s cabin and the little garden to the south 
—you, Hester Holland. Will you make 
me this one promise — me, that have come 
so far to serve you? It ain't worth much, 
but if you would buy it I’d know you didn’t 
quite despise the wish, even of a no-account 
chap like me.” 

“TI promise!” said Hester, deeply im- 
pressed by the almost painful humility that 
marked the request. 

A brightness came into his face. ‘ Some- 
how, I think,” he said, “this isn’t our last 
meeting. An’ there’s just one thing more I 
want to ask ye.” He took her slim white hand; 
“Good bye,” he said. His voice faltered a 
second. ‘Do you think,” he said brokenly, 
‘anything low and mean-—even as low and 
mean as a thief—could ever get the welts on 
his soul scarred over?” 

He was gone, and left her with a heart 
newly torn with pain. The rain was over; 
the moon broke through its rim of ragged 
clouds; the myriad voices of the night 
awoke more rampantly than ever in the 
pauses of the sighing, fitful breeze. Hester 
felt Salome’s light touch upon her arm. All 
her transient hostility died away, as she 
looked at her in the dim candle light. She 
bent down impulsively and kissed her, in 
voiceless appeal for forgiveness. All her 
old serene life seemed abruptly swept away 
from her. In her disturbed and troubled 
condition of mind, there remained one earth- 
ly comfort—one support. It was—Salome, 

Ada Langworthy Collter. 
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A GLIMPSE OF UTAH. 


Urau is the great middle western terri- 
tory. Isolated for years, and only lately be- 
ginning to receive the attention it so richly 
deserves, it was long considered an utterly 
worthless portion of our country, and was left 
severely alone. When the Mormon emigrants 
led by Brigham Young looked upon the 
valley of the river Jordan, which now teems 
with life and cultivation, they saw only a re- 
gion which had never felt the plow or the 
spade, but which still appeared to the little 
band of outcasts the very spot where there 
was rest and peace and safety for them. 
Sick and footsore from their long tramp 
across the trackless wastes of the wide West, 
the Mormons hailed the central valley of 
Utah, which they have since so beautified and 
adorned, as a modern paradise, and rushing 
down from Emigration Cafion, as the gorge 
by which they entered Utah is now called, 
they began to erect the cottages around 
which have sprung up the homes of Salt Lake 
City, and to cultivate the felds which have 
become famous today for their fruitfulness 
and their attractiveness. 

Had a Mormon been told when he first 
came to Utah, that he would ever be dis- 
turbed in his new possession; had it been 
imagined, even, that railways would ever be 
built into and all about Utah; or that the 
Gentiles from the East would seek to settle 
in the mountain-guarded valleys of the ter- 
ritory, it may be doubted if the disciples of 
the Latter Day Saints’ Church would have 
been willing, or would have dared, to do for 
Utah and with it what they have. But the 
future had no terrors. Even Brigham 
Young, ablest of his people then and until 
his death, believed that the newly acquired 
country to which he and his followers had 
been led was safe from invasion by enemies 
of the church, and would never see a Gen- 
tile. Infusing this belief into his subjects, 
who were ever ready to follow his advice, 
Young urged the settlement and cultivation 


of the Indian valley, and lived to see it blos- 
som and bear fruit, and his city to attain pro- 
portions that called forth the highest enco- 
miums of the world. Long before Utah 
was generally visited, while the country was 
still a ferra incognita, and the horde of emi- 
grants westward-bound passed by it heedless 
of its riches, Salt Lake City was a thriving 
metropolis, a city of large and handsome 
buildings, wide streets, public halls and en- 
ergetic inhabitants. Indeed, it was the city 
which attracted visitors to Utah. Its fame 
became not only national but international ; 
and as for the valley at the head of which 
the city is located, it was likened to a mod- 
ern Arcadia, and was sung of by poets and 
praised by all. Everyone wanted to see the 
wonderful region which had been a desert, 
but which had become a garden ; and little 
by little foreigners to the church came over 
the high mountains isolating the territory 
from the outer world, and began gradually 
to overrun the Mormon land. During the 
past three years especially, the invaders have 
rapidly increased in numbers; and today, 
Utah, with its verdant valleys and sunny ba- 
sins, its snow-capped peaks and cultivated 
fields, has railways, and mills, and Gentiles, 
and the old-time authority of the Mormon 
Church is menaced on every hand. The 
isolation of the territory is a thing of the 
past. ‘The deserts have proved of no avail. 
The new era has come. Capital from Gen- 
tile pockets has opened the mines, laid rails 
throughout the valleys, become a_ power 
whose future mastery is inevitable. The 
country is still a Mormon stronghold; but 
the outer walls of the Mormon castle are 
down, and over the ruins storms that restless 
army of men whose aim is wealth, and whom 
no obstacles deter or frighten. 

Utah, by which is generally meant that 
portion of it lying about and to the south 
of Salt Lake City, is at its best rather early 
in the season, in May and June, or late, in 
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September and October. In May the snows 
of winter have left the valley, which extends 
southward between two parallel ranges with 
whitened peaks, and the countless trees be- 
gin to grow green, and to throw patches of 
ever-changing shadow upon the greener grass 
below them. Then the fields are ploughed, 
and the sun shines warmly upon the sheltered 
region. The season is like a New England 
springtime, soft, and dreamy, and half-awake, 
and odorous with the perfume of budding 
leaves. Later in the year, when the crops 
are gathered and the fruit is picked, and the 
broad fields, watered by the clear stream, 
Jordan, lie yellow in the clear, bright air, the 
clinging shrubs upon the mountain-side are 
all a wilderness of color, bright, and fresh, 
and golden, and patehes of newly-falien snow 
lie glistening on the mountain-tops. Then 
the days are sharp and crisp, and distant 
summits, towering high into the azure blue 
of Utah’s sky, emerge from out their August 
haziness, and stand like sentinels guarding 
the flowery land. Crossing the arid plains 
surrounding Utah on every side, one feels, 
on reaching the territory, that he has entered 
a yarden lying in Sahara. There is a wealth 
of freshness ; and that half-finished appear- 
ance, so characteristic of western scenes and 
towns, Is Conspicuous for its absence in Utah 
and Salt Lake City. ‘The Mormons, what- 
ever else they may have omitted doing or 
becoming, have been good farmers and good 
workmen. ‘Their cottages are neat and trim, 
and are enshrined in the midst of trailing 
vines and blossoming flowers; their roads are 
broad and smooth, and their fields care- 
fully cultivated, and stretch away on either 
side far as the eye can see. 

There were two of us who had come to 
Utah to study its people, enjoy its sights, 
and sketch its views. Leaving the iron high- 
Way stretching between the East and the 
distant Pacific Coast, at Ogden, we rode 
southward by the side of that ever-mysterious 
body of water known as Salt Lake, to the 
City of Mormons, which nestles at its side. 
Escaping from Ogden, set down in a moun- 
tain-protected basin, the railway plunges at 
once into a long, narrow valley, filled with 
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farms and small wooden cottages, which is 
limited in extent on the one side by the Wa- 
satch Mountains and on the other by the 
Lake. ‘To the left, the towering peaks, lift- 
ing their serrated heads far above the passing 
train, catch the sunlight on their tops, and 
seem the very embodiment of life and con- 
scious beauty. Here the steep sides are bare 
and dark and wild, and again are covered with 
low-growing shrubs, and allow deep canons 
to pierce their fronts. But to the right, 
stretching away to distant shores bathed in 
shadowy indistinctness, lies the unruffled 
lake, dull-hued, heavy, listless, an inland sea 
that knows no life within its waters. Long, 
wide, and shallow, salty as the ocean, robbed 
of sail, and bathing neglected shores, it 
haunts one with its listless glare, and seems 
forever mourning the departed time when 
its power was still majestic, and its waves 
beat high upon the rocky cliffs which stand 
today beside it. It is the great enigma of 
the country, fascinating in its weirdness, pro- 
voking speculation as to its origin and future, 
its supply and waste, but forever silent, grim, 
and taciturn. 

Rounding a sharp shoulder of the Wasatch 
range at last, one comes upon the city of 
Salt Lake, perched upon a bench of ground 
extending from the mountains to the valley, 
and with its houses half hid from view be- 
hind the trees that line the streets. Across 
the marsh land lies the lake itself, still sil- 
very gray in color, and from it on the one 
side and from the city on the other extend 
the twin ranges of the Oquirrh and the Wa- 
satch, reaching their long, strong arms away 
and away down the valley of the river Jor- 
dan, to where blue-tinged peaks and a con- 
fused mass of rounded shoulders mark the 
southern limits of the modern El Dorado. 

No other city has a grander site. From it 
the view is unobstructed. Down in the val- 
ley, through which, like a coil of silver set in 
green, winds the river, farm joins farm, and 
pure white cottages, gleaming through or- 
chards of pear and apple, lie scattered over 
the fields of yellow stubble or green alfalfa. 
There are the mountains, loved and vener- 
ated by the people of Utah as the sea is by 
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those living at its side; full of deep caiions, 
in which lurk somber shades, capped by white 
peaks which never lose their banks of snow, 
covered with trees, or bare and bleak, sharp- 
pointed and majestic. No wonder the early 
Mormon hailed the region with delight, and 
saw in it a haven of safety and of wealth. 
Nor is it strange that later visitors, lured by 
tales of the wondrous beauty it possesses, 
unite in saying that their expectations are 
fulfilled. The valley is a gem, an emerald, 
lighted by a crystal river, set in the very lap 
of mountains. 

Salt Lake City is a curious town, quaint 
in its architecture and in its appearance, hav- 
ing a strange commingling of the beautiful 
and commonplace. It is divided off into 
large square blocks of ground, some of 
which are occupied by large stores, and 
others by pretentious houses of yellow brick 
or wood, with gardens all around them. 
The one main street of the city, which has 
a width and length apparently out of all pro- 
portion to the business requirements of the 
place, runs nearly due north and south from 
the mountain back of the city toward the 
valley beyond. Facing this are the largest 
shops of the town, including the coéperative 
establishment belonging to the Mormon 
Church, the high adobe walls behind which 
are those of the people’s temple and taber- 
nacle, tithing yard, and the residence of the 
Mormon president. Branching east and 
west from this thoroughfare, down the sides 
of which run two streams of clear water, 
acting as scavengers of the city, are the 
less important streets, containing smaller 
stores and residences. Were it not for the 
fact of there being such variety in the archi- 
tecture of the several dwellings, Salt Lake 
might appear angular and prosaic. But 
there are hardly two houses alike, and the 
gardens separating them give one the im- 
pression, at times, that he is sojourneying 
in a New England village, where, as here, 
there are green trees hanging over picket 
fences, and cool, fresh lawns, with graveled 
walks leading through them up to spacious 
porches. ‘There is an air of solid comfort 
about these Utah houses, which invites one’s 
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good opinion and entices him to linger. 
They are large, and light, and cheerful, and 
one looks in vain for evidences of that Mor- 
mon family redundancy which so many sup- 
pose is glaringly present in a city founded 
and ruled by disciples of polygamy. So far 
as there is external indication, the homes 
one sees at Salt Lake City might be those of 
well-to-do people in the East, who had 
gained a competency with a numerous fam- 
ily, and now proposed enjoying their remain- 
ing days in peace and comfort. 

Brigham Young was a good deal of an 
autocrat in his day, and loved ease and com- 
fort and luxury better, possibly, than he did 
his numerous wives. His old home, which 
at present is occupied by his successor, Pres- 
ident John Taylor, stands at the right of the 
Tithing yard, and enjoys the suggestive name 
of the Bee Hive. Well for the peace of 
mind of the departed Brigham if there were 
not times when his many helpmates did not 
render the abode worthy the name of Hor- 
net’s Nest. Eitherthe former president was 
an amiable man of most pronounced type 
or a stern disciplinarian, else with so many 
wives his life could hardly have been a joy- 
ous one. Most men find it not always easy 
to escape family jars with one wife at the 
door, when the master of the house returns a 
little late from the “Convention”; and at 
times one isa little confused to see how 
Brigham managed to have his own way, and 
to preserve peace in the family at the same 
time. Looking today at the home he occu- 
pied, with its large porch in front, its three 
stories, its dormer windows and suggestive. 
rooms, one tries to imagine what his life at 
home was like, and what his power was. 
But there the palace stands, with its win- 
dows all intact, and Brigham sleeps hard by, 
at rest at last, whether he ever was in life or 
not. The mansion is a comfortable old 
place, wide, and spacious, and sedate in its 
appearance ; and by it stands the smaller 
house where the former ruler had his office, 
and from which he directed the affairs of this 
people. The passing years have brought 
but little change to the places. Time has 
chipped the yellow bricks here and there, 
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and mellowed the door posts; but the outer 
wall surrounding the buildings is still high 
and strong, and the office looks as it did when 
the ablest man the Mormons will ever see 
sat in his arm-chair like a king of the realm. 

The enclosure containing the temple and 
tabernacle is the pride of every Mormon, 
and the Mecca of all strangers. Entering it 
through a wide gateway opening upon the 
main street, one stands at once before the 
unfinished walls of the new Temple, which 
even now afford a realistic suggestion of what 
the structure is to be like when the work is 
finished. Millions have already been ex- 
pended on the Temple, and it has been in 
process of construction ever since 1868, and 
will require a dozen years of labor yet before 
the work is done. Made with solid blocks of 
native granite, quarried in the cafions of the 
Wasatch range, the walls are fifteen feet in 
thickness, and the building is massive in 
every particular. It is designed to contain 
the several offices of the Church, and the 
polygamous marriages will be celebrated 
there. Its architecture is purely Gothic, and 
its outlines are full of grace and strength. 
The money for its erection was contributed 
by the people and raised by the imposition 
of certain taxes, and the structure will cost 
when finished nearly $6,000,000. It will be 
made entirely of granite and _ brick, to the 
utter exclusion of wood work of any descrip- 
tion. 

Just behind the new Temple is the Tab- 
ernacle, with its huge and rounded roof rest- 
ing on the circular walls of brick enclosing 
the interior. From a distance the structure 
resembles an upturned boat, and a nearer 
acquaintance fails to disclose any particular 
beauties in the far-famed church. The Tab- 
ernacle has a seating capacity on the floor of 
the house of twelve thousand, and four thou- 
sand people can be accommodated in the 
gallery, which extends around three sides of 
the hall, and which is supported by seventy- 
two pillars. The length of the building is 
two hundred and fifty feet, and its width is 
one hundred and fifty. ‘There are twenty 
doors opening at once into outer air, and the 
interior can be cleared of people in five 
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minutes. In the center of the auditorium 
stands a stone fountain, at which baptisms 
take place. In front of this is the great or- 
gan and before it the pulpits and president’s 
desk, and seats for the singers in the choir. 

The acoustic properties of the vast hall 
are wonderfully perfect. During perfect si- 
lence a pin can be heard to drop from the 
one end of the gallery to the other, and the 
faintest whispers are distinctly audible. On 
Sundays the house is crowded, and from the 
pulpits the upholders of the Mormon church 
indulge in invective against all Gentiles and 
the Government to their heart’s content. 
Listening to the unchecked defiance of civil 
power which one hears, a newly-arrived 
Gentile experiences a curious feeling, and 
he can hardly understand at first why all the 
treasonable and seditious talk is allowed by | 
Government. In no other country but this 
of ours would such blatant utterances be al- 
lowed; but, conscious of its power, the United 
States authority lets the Mormon soar to 
whatever pitch of enthusiasm he desires, and 
only takes cognizance of overt acts of rebel- 
lion. It is just as well, perhaps, that this 
freedom of speech is allowed. A Mormon 
would hail interference with delight, and 
would call it persecution. Even now the 
orators call themselves and their people 
martyrs for Christ’s sake, and fire never 
weary of picturing the future agony of the 
Gentile unbelievers who spurn polygamy and 
refuse to accept the doctrines of the -Latter 
Day Saints. 

Opposite the Tabernacle stands a solemn- 
looking building of Gothic design, in which 
services are held during the winter months 
when the larger house is too cold to be avail- 
able. It is not as commodious as the Tab- 
ernacle, but still it has a sitting capacity of 
some 8,000, and is in most respects a finer 
structure than its neighbor across the way. 
It is built of stone, and graced at its outer 
corners by four small towers; the interior is 
elaborately frescoed in pictures illustrative 
of the new religion of which Joseph Smith 
is the founder and patron saint. There is 
an ideal representation of Maroni showing 
Joseph where the tablets were hid in the hill 
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of Cumorah; a view of the pioneers enter- 
ing the Salt Lake Valley in 1847; and an 
inscription announcing the fact that the 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints” was organized in 1836. 

The Endowment House, in which the 
polygamous marriages are performed, stands 
in the northwest angle of the Temple enclo- 
sure, and is a plainly built cottage resem- 
bling any ordinary homestead. Admittance 
to the sanctuary which has witnessed so 
many marriages is strictly prohibited all vis- 
itors, and one can only stand outside and 
speculate regarding what lies within. There 
have been several exposures, purporting to 
be absolutely true, of the manner in which 
marriages are performed, but, in reality, the 
ceremonies are generally regarded as mys- 
terious still. There is a heavy penalty im- 
posed upon any who disclose the secrets of 
the place, and it is doubtful if much reliable 
information is ever obtained regarding the 
transactions which have taken place in the 
several rooms from which the public is ex- 
cluded. 

Taken as a whole, Salt Lake City is a pre- 
possessing place. Renowned for its almost 
universal cleanliness, it has, also, its com- 
manding location, its well-arranged streets, 
wide and fringed with cottonwood trees, its 
public and_ private buildings, all of which 
have more or less beauty, and its surround- 
ings. Directly behind the city, and over- 
looking the town and valley, rises Ensign 
Peak, lifting a rock-strewn head far above 
lower slopes of brown, and commanding an 
extended view of lake and mountain, farm 
and valley. Climbing to this elevated knoll, 
one sees Utah lying spread out at his feet, 
with all its beauties visible. From far below 


comes the murmuring sigh of busy life, as 


the carts go rumbling about the streets and 
steam cars speed away towards the north and 
south. There lies the lake, motionless and 
cold; there extend the mountain ranges, tall 
and bold near by, but faint and softly out- 
lined in the distance. Down the valley runs 


the river Jordan, sweeping past farm and vil- 
lage ; and over at the left stands Fort Doug- 
las, with its cannon-guarded plaza and sur- 
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rounding cottages and waving flag. In one 
direction lies Emigration Cafion, leading far 
out into the heart of the Wasatch Range ; 
and near at hand is City Creek Cafion, a 
narrow, tortuous gorge, filled with shrub- 
bery and watered by a clear and sparkling 
stream. There is a wealth of coloring pres- 
ent—dark blue and fainter shades around 
the near and distant hills ; deep, rich green 
covering all the valley; brown slopes lead- 
ing to the cafhons; and, in the fall, golden 
leaves mingling their brilliant lights with the 
heavier colors present. The air is soft and 
clear, the view wide and expanded, the snow- 
white peaks bold and massive. One looks 
from garden to wilderness, upon fresh streams 
and uponasaltysea. ‘There is a picturesque- 
ness here, and grandeur there, softly outlined 
peaks of blue, and granite ledges bare of 
trees; while near by is the city, perched 
upon an elevated bit of land, and looking 
down upon the valley. 

Before the age of railroads, Southern 
Utah was left pretty generally to itself. Now, 
however, it has more or less animation, and 
some of its mines are rich producers of ore. 
The country is not inviting in its general as- 
pects. The mountains are high and bare ; 
there are vast levels of burning sand, and 
the towns populated by miners are ill made 
and far from picturesque. And yet, it is 
from Southern Utah that the greatest wealth 
Frisco and its neighbors are in 
the very center of rich deposits, and ship- 
ments of ore are large and numerous. Dark 
tunnels dot the mountain sides, and one 
stumbles across prospect holes at every turn. 

Other mineral districts of the Mormon 
land are Bingham, a little town a few miles 
from Salt Lake City, that lies nestled in 
the embrace of Bingham Caion, and Alta, 
lying directly opposite, and particularly fa- 
mous a few years ago as the site of the Emma 
Mine which cost the Englishmen so dear. 
The town of Bingham isa curious little place, 
shut in on two sides by rocky cliffs, which 
rise far above it. The houses are pitched on 
the steep slopes of the caflon wherever room 
enough has been found to build them, and 
face an ever-twisting street. Wandering about 
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the village, which seems ever ready to lose 
its hold and slide into the caiion, one sees 
long sluice-ways running about the cliffs and 
across small gorges that open into the main 
cahon; and a short distance beyond the town 
there are ever-busy mills which are crushing 
out the gold from Bingham earth. In win- 
ter weather the snow lies deep within the 
vorge, and the mercury shrinks before the 
icy fingers of the time until the forties below 
are reached. ‘Then come snow-slides, tear- 
ing pathways for themselves down the moun- 
tain sides, and days of isolation, when Bing- 
hamites are shut off from the outside world 
and often caged within their homes. 

The district of Bingham is one of the old- 
est mining centers in Utah. Gold was first 
discovered in the cahon by some soldiers be- 
longing to military companies, and the mines 
were never properly worked until a half dozen 
years ago, when capital was invested and the 
larger mills erected. Gold is found in large 
quantities, mingled with brown-hued earth. 
The town is reached by a branch of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, which 
leaves the main line at Bingham Junction, 
and crawls up the west slope of Salt Lake 
Valley to the entrance of the cafion. 

If, however, Bingham ts difficult to reach, 
Alta is even more so, for the latter camp lies 
high among the fastnesses of the Wasatch 
Range, and is found only after having ridden 
by train into Littlhe Cottonwood Canon, and 
by a car, drawn by mules, that is pulled up a 
steep and narrow trail to the town. Leaving 
Bingham Junction again, one is carried slow- 
ly over a succession of steep grades to a high 
bench of land rising along the eastern bor- 
ders of the valley, and from there into the 
cation, from which, amid its mass of tumbled 
rock, its tall trees, and densely growing 
shrubs, a view is had beyond the’ gorge’s 
mouth of the river Jordan, winding through 
its farms, the Oquirrh range clearly outlined 
against the sky, and, far away, the city of Salt 
lake and the sea itself. Within the cafon, 
down whose narrow way a mountain torrent 
rushes, there is wild disorder, and beside 
one rise high cliffs, rent and scarred, which 
tower 2,000 feet above the passing train. 


The region presents a feature of scenic 
Utah all undreamed of by one knowing only 
the warm and cultivated valley seen at first. 
Here there is grandeur, and solitude reigns 
supreme. One is far away from civilization, 
isolated from the world, moving in an almost 
trackless gorge, into whose dim recesses peer 
snow-capped peaks. Leaving the train, which 
stops because it can go no further, the trail 
up which the mule car ts pulled leads to- 
ward Alta, along the base of overhanging 
ledges, through long snow-sheds, and higher 
at every mile, until the valley bottom is hun- 
dreds of feet below, and the stream there 
becomes a tiny thread of silver. On and up 
the tired mules still go, hauling behind them 
their little car with its living freight, until, at 
last, only deep snow banks, with whitened 
peaks reaching above them, can be seen. 
And among the highest summits. and occu- 
pying the side of a little mountain-surrounded 


basin, lie the score or so of cabins which. 


constitute the town of Alta. ‘The spot se- 
lected is wild, cold, and desolate, and the 
region is one where summer is loth to linger, 
and winter reigns supreme two-thirds of all 
the year. Yet it is a prosperous camp, and 
when the Emma mine was first discovered, 
was the home of a numerous population. 
After its first set-back the town wavered for 


a few years, and is now only just beginning’ 


t» renew its olden activity. ‘The mines al- 
ready discovered are pronounced well filled 
with ore, and the country round about ts be- 
ing carefully prospected. 

By the completion of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway from Ogden to Denver, the 
lower Jordan Valley, the highest portions of 
the Wasatch range, and the territory around 
Green River, in Eastern Utah, have been 
brought, with all their varied attractions, 
within easy reach of every lover of the strange 
and picturesque. Before the narrow gauge 
road was built, however, the Wasatch heights 
and the desert about Green River, especial- 
ly, were far beyond the casual traveler’s 
reach, and were visited by but few. When 
General Sidney Johnston, withdrawing his 
forces from Utah, journeyed toward the east, 
he made use of the same pathway utilized 
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today by the railway; but with the exception 
of this man and the few scouts and trappers 
and prospectors who have followed him, 
rarely any one has had even a passing ac- 
quaintance with the scenery of strange and 
varied interest now opened for inspection by 
the railway. 

Urged by the artist, whose thirsty brush 
still craved for more beauties of country than 
it had even yet depicted, we left Salt Lake 
City early one morning by the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway, and were soon speeding 
down Jordan Valley toward Green River, 
beyond the eastern range. Passing out of 
the valley by climbing the sage-grown hills 
dividing Utah Lake basin from that of Salt 
Lake, where we lost our last glimpse of the 
city we had left, the road ran down a gentle 
incline to the shores of Utah Lake, near 
which stands the little Mormon village of 
Provo, embowered in trees, and commanding 
a view of the lake and the mountains press- 
ing upon its shores on the west and south. 
Here, as in the northern valleys, farms and 
cottages, green trees and waving fields of al- 
falfa covered all the region, while in the dis- 
tance, softened and shadowy, but with peak 
after peak of white peering above the lower 
slopes, rose the ranges of Southern Utah. 

Utah Lake is as fresh, and clear, and bright 
as its neighbor Is salt, dull-hued, and morose. 
It fairly sparkles with rippling animation, 
and reflected in its clear depth are the sur- 
rounding hills and trees, and cattle feeding 
along the shores. Its water furnishes the 
supply of Jordan River, which, starting from 
this lake, flows down one valley and into 
another before mingling with the greater lake 
beyond. Reminding one of Scottish Lochs, 
it still has a beauty all its own, and is, more- 
over, of inestimable value to the people who 
live at its side, for it irrigates their land and 
cools their breezes in the summer months. 

From Provo the road turns sharply toward 
the left, and passing Springville, another 
small Mormon settlement, makes straight for 
the mountains, which have been followed 
and gradually neared ever since leaving Salt 
Lake. Now heavy grades begin to be en- 
countered, and one is carried higher and 
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higher above the country lately passed, un- 
til, at last, just as the train is about to take 
its plunge into the very heart of the moun- 
tains, there is a view of central Utah offered 
which is too beautiful to be appreciated un- 
less seen. Mountains, river, lake, and fruit- 
ful valleys are all exposed to view, while far 
away, and standing close beside its silent 
sea, rests the city of Salt Lake, faintly visible 
and indistinct, and overshadowed by the 
Wasatch peaks rising by its side. One longs 
to linger and to gaze, for every moment the 
coloring changes, and new attractions meet 
the sight. As though elevated higher than 
he is, one, looking from the cafion’s mouth, 
sees the best of Utah, its fairest fields, its 
clearest lake, its most famous river, its busy 
towns, and fruitful farms. 

Before the highest portion of the Wasatch 
range is reached and the road begins its 
abrupt descent into the eastern limits of the 
territory, there are heavy grades to be over- 
come and sharp curves to be turned. New 
scenes, ever pleasing to the eye, are unfolded 
every moment. Here the way is narrow, and 
rugged cliffs of varicolored rock shut out all 
but softened bits of light; and again, the 
canons widen, and the stream that is followed 
waters cultivated meadow lands or leads in- 
to smaller gorges, up which one may gaze 
to where snowy heads appear in view. The 
region is Nature’s own, wild and tumbled, 
but ever picturesque. There, the cliffs of 
yellow are worn by time into domes and cas- 
tles and dainty towers; and again, bright 
ledges of red rock glimmer through the 
clinging vines and hardy trees of maple, 
spruce and pine. Not far away from one of 
the stations passed, the Ute Indians, once 
the terror of Colorado, have a reservation, 
and often there are numbers of them gath- 
ered at the road-side to watch the trains go 
past. Then there are the hunting grounds, 
which one longs to visit, where game abounds, 
and where the brooks are filled with trout. 
Had one no duties elsewhere, a month might 
easily bespent among the Wasatch mountains. 
Not only is the scenery of the range well 
calculated to fill the longings of any soul, 
but the region is a veritable huntsman’s par- 
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adise, and old residents are never weary re- 
counting their successful hunting exploits 
about the almost trackless forests. 

How rich the Wasatch Mountains are 
has never been determined, though there is 
every evidence of the existence of large 
bodies of ore. The coal lands have been 
most developed. ‘Those owned by the rail- 
-road contain unlimited quantities of coal, 
and are worked to supply nearly the entire 
population of the territory. ‘There have also 
been numerous claims of gold and silver 
mines staked out, and every year an advance- 
ment is made toward an end which cannot 
fail to add most materially to the wealth of 
Utah. And even if the ore proves not abun- 
dant, the range is still rich with timber, and 
new coal deposits are rapidly being discov- 
ered. 

At the divide, on Soldier Summit, as the 
highest part of the Wasatch range is called, 
one is eight thousand feet above sea level, and 
in aregion of long, cold winters. Until late in 
the spring, banks of snow lie upon the moun- 
tain sides, while even in summer the higher 
peaks never lose their covering. The spot 
is wild and cheerless, and gusts of wind 
sweep over the treeless hills; while there is a 
far-off prospect of towering summits rising 
high over virgin forests, which lend a rugged 
grandeur to the scene at once fascinating 
and indescribable. Passing the divide we 
made a quick descent into Prince River 
Cafion, leading toward the east, and follow- 
ing it passed Castle Gate, where two high 
cliffs of yellow sandstone stand guarding the 
narrow way. One of the cliffs is five hundred 
fect high, and the other four hundred and 
fifty; and they press so near together that 
there is barely room remaining for the river 
and the train to find a way. The Gate isa 
delicate piece of Nature’s handiwork, and 
the cliffs are filled with deep, dark crevices 
and isolated spurs, marking the wear and 
tear of centuries. 

Beyond Castle Gate a few miles the rail- 
road ended when we made the journey, and 
only detached portions of grading marked 
the future course. Beyond the terminus lay 
the sandy deserts of Eastern Utah, stretch- 
ing far away like an ocean, dry, treeless, des- 
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olate, and forlorn, but now spanned by the 
railway. 

“Shall we go on?” I asked. 

“Why not?” said the artist, eager still for 
new sights. 

“Why, ‘Yes,’ rather?” I answered. 

“Because,” he said, “there is novelty in 
exploring a waste like this grim desert, and 
a mule-team drive will be a feature to remem- 
ber ever after.” 

So. on it was; on to the River Grand and 
the new town of Grand Junction, in Colo- 
rado, two hundred and fifty miles away, 
where the western end of the Rio Grande 
road could be reached. Leaving the camp 
at which we had spent the night, we were off 
early in the morning on our long, hard ride. 
Owen was our driver’s name, and he had 
hitched two small mules to a dusty buck- 
board in which we were to make the journey. 
Driving slowly over the wind-swept sands, 
which offered only a field of vellow to our 
gaze, the Wasatch Mountains grew gradual- 
ly more shadowy and indistinct, while at our 
left the Book Cliffs—abruptly rising palisades 
of red-hued rock—marked the way for us to 
go. Soon all signs of life were left behind. 
All around us lay the sands, glaring and still. 
It was bump and pull at every moment, and 
we grew white as millers as the dust settled 
upon our outfit and our clothes. Nothing 
relieved the dull monotony. The region 
was a second Sahara, parched and waterless, 
hot and uninteresting. Like automata the 
patient mules plunged onward, urged by 
Owen’s whip; and not until evening of the 
second day was Green River reached and a 
rest enjoyed. Then, what a rest we had— 
rest of body and of eyes—as we lay curled up 
in our blankets spread on the sandy floor of 
a log-made hut, with the river flowing past 
us to join the Colorado, and the wild coyotes 


of the desert baying at the moon which lit 


the forsaken country, and exposed to view 
the still, white summits of the Sierra La Sal, 
rising from out the plains, the only heights 
that dare to show their heads. It was very 
quiet about the river banks, save when a 
coyote barked; but yet we knew that afar 
upon the La Sal peaks the winds were howl- 
ing dismally and winter held drear carnival. 
Edwards Roberts. 
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DARKNESS and rest, the little wanderer 
thought, had scarcely fallen upon the earth 
before the light and weariness returned! 
Late in the night he had dropped asleep be- 
side the roadway, and at early dawn was 
awakened, half stitled by the dust raised in 
clouds by the feet of mules and donkeys, 
which, laden with vegetables, fruits, milk and 
coal, and urged on by the loud and merry 
voices of their drivers, hurried and crowded 
onward to the neighboring market town, 

The boy opened his eyes with forced alac- 
rity, and at asign and a sharp word from the 
old woman-—who had lain beside him, but 
who thus early was afoot—-and blundering and 
stumbling until the morning air revived his 
dulled senses, fell with her into line behind 
the motley train whose arrival had aroused 
them; and so, scarcely seen among the 
busy throng they passed almost unheeded 
up the stcep ascent which led to A 
the vari¢a they managed to slip in unnoticed, 
while the country people stopped to contest 
and pay the tax levied upon their merchan- 
dise ; ang hurrying onward they soon found 
themselves in the market-place, where the 
child cowered wearily beneath one of the 
stalls, utterly indifferent as to what was tak- 
ing place around him. 

It was Sunday morning, the most impor- 
tant market day in all Mexican towns, and 
the first mass had already begun. For a 
time laughter, impatient exclamations, an 
occasional oath, filled the air as the women 
unloaded the beasts of burden, tethered them 
in an open space near the market, and gave 
them their welcome but scanty measures ot 
barley. Presently the women came troop- 
ing back, their bright scarlet petticoats and 
blue and white redvses or scarves gleaming 
in the morning sun; and while the men and 
boys dispersed to mass, or to the cabarets, as 
their tastes might lead, arranged the vege- 
tables and fruits in tempting piles upon the 
market floor, or upon the tables placed for 
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their accommodation. The market was mere- 
ly a long tile covered roof raised upon mas- 
sive adobe pillars over a pavement of stone, 
and on every side the sunlight streamed in, 
and views could be had of the four principal 
streets of the city—leading north, south, 
east, and west—through which the country 
people still trooped into the town. 

A foreigner standing on a balcony, looking 
with curious eyes upon the unaccustomed 
sight, compared it to the emptying out of an 
animated rag bag: the men in their loose 
“calsones” of white calico, with a striped 
blanket cast loosely over their shoulders, 
wide-brimmed hats shading their dusky 
faces, and rude leathern sandals sheltering 
their brown feet, the richer among them 
glittering in jingling silver ornaments, and 
resplendent in suits of tawny leather with 
waist-bands of scarlet silk ; the women in 
voluminous skirts of every hue, the shimmer- 
ing refoso, shot with red, yellow or blue, oc- 
casionally falling from the dark hair, or even 
the bare shoulders of some rural coquette, 
to show the strings of gay beads upon arms 
and neck, or the elaborately worked chemise, 
decorously tied, and forming the sole upper 
garment in a country where cold or heat is 
seldom consistent, and where the fashions of 
Cortez’s days are still in vogue. 

The child under the market table noticed 
nothing of this, though there was a certain 
sense of relief within him, that they had left 
the hot and dusty road, where for days he 
and “ JZadrecita,’ as he called her, had 
trudged on their solitary way. He heard the 
church bells as in a dream, and looked with 
aching eyes down the long rows of dingy 
white houses, whence were issuing forth men 
and maid-servants, with baskets upon their 
arms and pails upon their heads. Soon he 


heard chaffering and bargaining around him; 
he heard them say how dear the fruit had 
got to be in this dry, hot time ; and he felt 
they were mocking him, for oh, he was cold, 
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so bitter, bitter cold ; and even had he dared 
to do so, he could not have urged himself to 
the exertion of moving out into the sun- 
shine. 

“ Vadrecita” (little mother) was eating a 
tortilla, and a morsel of pork cooked with 
red peppers, which some kindly woman had 
given her, and was looking on with her 
bleared and greedy eyes at the buying and 
selling, which now became loud and animat- 
ed, not forgetting sometimes to reach out 
her crafty old hand for a morsel of sugar, a 
stray candle, or a white onion, or other trifle 
that the unwary market women left within 
her reach. 

A good-looking woman of the middle class, 
with a black shawl drawn around her comely 
face and over her expansive shoulders, stop- 
ped on her way from mass to buy the allow- 
ance of vegetables. for her o//a podrida that 
day; and to her A/adrecita, ina pitiful whine, 
bezan to rehearse her woes, 

It was the old, old story—poverty and 
sickness. She had left her own “erra, and 
had wandered far on the road to the mine 
of the “Immaculate Conception,” where her 
only son lay dying from the effects of an in- 
jury received under ground. “I am spent 
with weariness and hunger,” moaned the old 
woman, “but forward! forward! I must still 
goon. Ay, ay, pobre José’ son of my life! 
The whole mine caved in upon him. He 
was taken out with every bone broken. May 
the Blessed Virgin of Remedies help him, 
and my patron saint not forget me!” and 
Madrecita threw her tattered re/oso over her 
head, weeping and wailing uncontrollably. 

“Ave Maria! Ave Maria Sanctissima!” 
cried the new-comer, in thit shrill, quick 
tone usual to her class. “You have still 
a long walk before you, MMJadrecita. The 
‘Concepcion’ lies nine leagues to the south- 
ward. It is mi tierra —my birthplace. I 
know it well,” and she looked half doubting- 
ly, half-pityingly, at the strangers. 

“Ah, Sefiora Mariana,” murmured one of 
the market-women, “the woman will do well 
enough; she is a hardy old crone; but behold! 
the child,” and she pointed significantly 
to the boy, who had broken into sobs as 
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the words, ‘“‘nine leagues to the southward,” 
fell upon his ears. 

What a vision of misery they opened to 
him! One of his torn and roughened san- 
dals had fallen off, and exposed his cracked 
and bleeding foot, which he clasped in his 
poor little blackened hands; they appeared 
all the more tanned and roughened in com- 
parison with the pale olive of the skin that 
showed through the rents in his poor and 
scanty garments. The woman who had been 
addressed as Sehora Mariana was quick in 
sympathy. 

“Who has a cup of afv/e for this poor 
child?” she said. “He shivers; he has a 
chill”; and without awaiting an answer, she 
filled a little clay vessel from a larger one 
containing the thin corn gruel, universally 
used among Mexicans, and held it to the lips 
of the child, who, for a moment forgetting 
his present fatigues and those in prospect, 
drained it eagerly. Meanwhile the old wo- 
man had fallen into fresh lamentations. 

“He who would walk far spends not his 
breath in crying,” interposed Mariana gently, 
in one of those proverbial phrases so com- 
monly used by the peasantry. ‘But hasten 
not; a day can make no difference. ‘Tarry 
and rest.” 

‘Rest! and my son even now, perhaps, in 
glory!” shrieked the old woman. 

* What, then, is the haste,” laughed an in- 
credulous villager, who had arrived late, and 
was leaning across the panniers on his don- 
key’s back as he listened to the colloquy. 

“Shame, Lorenzo!” cried another. “The 
old woman raves, but she tis a mother.” 

The word silenced even the most sceptical. 
Lorenzo pulled off his hat; the name of 
mother was a sacred thing in that light throng. 

“ Why does she not buy a donkey? with 
your leaves be the word spoken,” said he. 
“T have one here that amles so smoothly 
she would fancy herself on the priest’s mule ; 
she would travel like a seed on down. She 


‘* And where,” cried the Afadrecita louder 
than before, “should I find money to buy 
donkeys, even if they give them at a medio the 
dozen ?”—and she cast a withering glance on 
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Lorenzo, and then whiningly returned to the 
story of her poverty; receiving from one a 
tortilla or flat corn cake, laden with brown 
beans, from another an onion, or wooden 
spoon full of fiery chz/e, with which savory 
articles she proceeded to regale herself, while 
the ebb and flow of trade surged around her, 
and for a time her woes, even her very pres- 
ence, were forgotten. By all but Mariana, 
who meanwhile had been talking with the 
boy. Stoical, like all his race, he did not 
complain; but there was a hopelessness in 
the large black eyes he lifted to her face, a 
wanness in the unsmiling gaze with which he 
answered her pitiful inquiries, that completed 
the conquest of her sympathetic heart. 
‘* Wouldst thou stay with me until thy grand- 
mother could go to thy uncle and return?” 
she asked at length. 

It was impossible to mistake the eager as- 
sent of his quick glance; but he gave a 
frightened look at the old woman, who, amid 
all her noisy grief, had lost not a word of the 
conference between the child and his new- 
found friend. 


“ Ay, sefiora,” she exclaimed. ‘Could I 
leave my grandson? God forbid! for a 
month, a week, or a day even! He who is 


my only one! My dead daughter’s child !” 

Mariana felt abashed, but a score of voices 
came to her aid. ‘ He will be like a kid in 
clover here. He will be like the fat little 
worm in the tip of the corn ear. And thou 
—thou wilt go on lightly, as if mounted on 
Lorenzo’s best donkey.” 

The old woman looked at the boy doubt- 
fully. “What God wills, even the saints 
themselves cannot undo,” she muttered. 
“‘God's will be done; Angelo, mo, thou shalt 
stay. Thou shalt go with the good sefiora, 
and I willsoon return. She whispered a few 
words eagerly to the boy. ‘ Remember, 
remember,” she concluded with a dark look. 
“Thou wilt remember !” 

“Yes,” answered the child sullenly, yet 
with an air of determination, as with an 
alacrity in strange contrast with the plaints 
and sobs she began plentifully to pour 
forth, she drew the child by his thin arm 
from beneath the edge of the table, and 
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shortly followed Mariana to her humble 
home. 

She was with difficulty persuaded to rest 
an hour, ere, with many tears, she kissed her 
grandson and departed. ‘The child looked 
after her with a long, inscrutable gaze, and 
shuddered from head to foot. 

* She will soon come back,” Mariana was 
saying kindly, ‘and I will care for thee ! 
She will soon come back !” 


Il. 


For some days after Mariana had taken 
into her house the little Angelo—for such 
she found his name to be—he seemed des- 
tined to give her little pleasure during his 
visit. Though not absolutely ill, he was 
worn with fatigue and overcome by melan- 
ancholy. Mariana wondered that he should 
grieve over the separation from a relative 
who had apparently done little to modify 
the hardships of his lot, but she remem- 
bered that the ties of blood are strong, and 
was accustomed to witness instances of filial 
devotion among the poor of her country, 
which the general indifference to principle 
and the prevalent low state of morality ren- 
dered truly remarkable. 

As time wore on, he became, little by lit- 
tle, more cheerful, but scarcely more com- 
municative. He did not appear averse to 
telling what he knew of himself, but he 
seemed to be entirely ignorant whence he 
came, or of the names or occupations of the 
persons among whom he had lived. All 
that Mariana could gather was, that ever 
since he could remember he had _ spent 
much of his time almost alone in some soli- 
tary place, where their own hut was the only 
one to be seen, and where rough, bearded 
men, who drank and swore, sometimes came 
to bring them corn and beans, which often 
fell short, and the two were in need before 
the store would be replenished. At one 
such time JA/adrecita had closed her hut, 
and bidding Angelo follow her, had set forth 
upon their long wanderings, through solitary 
mountain passes, over stretches of arid plains, 
skirting fields of rich farm lands, past or- 
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chards of luscious fruits, up to the city, 
where he had at last found a much needed 
rest. 

All this gave but little clue to his identity. 
He knew no name but that of Angelo, and 
the mention of the varidus towns and dis- 
tricts for miles around aroused no gleam of 
interest or recognition in hismind. After a 
little, Mariana forebore to question him, and 
began to delight in the change for the better 
which soon manifested itself. 

The old woman had told her that he was 
seven years of age, but she thought, if so, his 
growth had been stunted by hardship. As he 
became more accustomed to her, he devel- 
oped many infantile ways which charmed her. 
Although even in Dofia Mariana’s home 
soap and water were none too plentifully 
applied, under the influence of good food 
he soon lost his elfish swarthiness, and the 
clear olive skin, indicative of pure Spanish 
blood, asserted itself; and as she looked in 
admiration upon his delicate features, and 
smoothed his soft dark hair, Mariana dimly 
wondered at his relationship to the dusky 
Indian woman. Yet such differences of 
type are not uncommon in the families of 
mixed races, and so in this case excited but 
a passing thou ght. 

The boy was an interest, rather than an 
amusement to her, so quiet, so watchful ; he 
would sit for hours upon the broken stone 
doorstep, and look down the street along 
which his grandmother had gone. Yet he 
never asked for her; when Dofia Mariana 
assured him she would soon come, he only 
drew nearer to her, and her heart yearned 
over him as she thought, ‘* How shall I part 
with him? How shall I give him up?” 

However, weeks passed by, and the grand- 
mother did not appear, though Angelo still 
kept his patient watch. He was no longer 
habitually sad, but often feverishly gay, and 
then again profoundly still, with the air of 
some hunted animal momentarily expecting 
to see his pursuers spring upon him. Yet, 
in spite of these alternations of temperament 
the boy grew strong, and little by little began 
to help Mariana in her tasks ; to carry water 
from the fountain and charcoal from the 
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plaza, or carry her basket when she did her 
marketing. 

One day when he was with her, as they 
passed under the arches of the market, they 
came upon the ranchero Lorenzo, who had 
advised the old woman to buy his donkey, 
and had aroused such a storm of exclama- 
tions upon her poverty and ill fortune. As 
on that occasion, he was lounging over the 
panniers of a staid and patient animal, har- 
anguing quizzically his fellow-villagers. 

“What! Whom have we here?” he cried 
suddenly, as he caught sight of Mariana and 
her charge. ‘What! ’T is the ‘knight of the 
sorrowful countenance,’ and still afoot! Smil- 
ing, too, for his lady of succors rides at her 
ease.” 

‘““What is thy riddle?” asked Mariana, 
with a puzzled expression, grasping the hand 
of Angelo, as he looked wildly around. 
“Hast thou seen the Seflora Adue/a, then?” 

“Que Abuela! y gue Abuela!” cried Lor- 
enzo incredulously. ‘“ Tell me, hast shox 
seen her, since the day she left yon chigutton 
with thee? Would’st have the latest news 
of her? Ah! Ah! Ah!” 

A curious group gathered around as he 
continued: “Thou rememberest my Rosi- 
nante? My—saving your presence—incom- 
parable donkey?” 

Mariana nodded impatiently, and Lorenzo 
continued : “As we jogged peacefully along 
to our village that evening, he thinking of 
nothing and my thoughts following his, just 
at dusk we came upon that vision of diable- 
ry crouched by the roadside. I give thee 
my word, Rosinante sprang aside like a sa/- 
tambiqgue in a show, and off I went at the 
very feet of the old crone. Do you think 
that she winced or cried? Not she! 

‘**Sell me thy donkey ?’ she said, as I got 
to my feet. ‘He is a frolicsome beast, and 
suts my humor well. He would bear me 
on right merrily.’ Then, with a whine, she 
added, ‘I have need to hasten on, that my 
poor son may die in peace.’ 

“* Deep and speedy be his rest,’ said I, 
‘and if thou hast the dures to pay for him, 
far be it from me to keep the little treasure 
from thee. Thou seest he is meek as a lamb, 
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the very best in all my corral—swift of foot 
as a race horse, gentle and loving, caring but 
for a tuft of grass when it suits his master to 
give it; in short, the perfect one of his race.’ 

“Well, sefiora, it went hard with her to 
spare the duros she drew one by one from 
knots inherragged old garments; but the good 
looks and gentle qualities of Rosinante won 
her heart, and she ambled off upon him as 
lightly as a damsel to her wedding. But, 
sefiora,” he added, with an inimitably droll 
glance, “if her son must needs wait for her 
and must die at the Concepcion, it will be 
long before the blessed St. Peter welcomes 
him ; for she rode not to the south, but at as 
brisk a pace as the donkey—albeit his knees 
are somewhat stiff—could carry her towards 
the mountains, which thou knowest lie to the 
northward.” 

Mariana looked confounded, yet rejoiced. 
“Then she hath abandoned him,” she cried. 
“ Hearest thou, Angelito, she hath forsaken 
thee.” 

The child clasped his hands as if in stupe- 


faction, then rushed to the arms of his pro- 


tectress. 

“Will she never come back ? Is it true ? 
Is it true? Will she never beat me? Will 
she never clutch my shoulder again?” he 
gasped. He shook as with ague; his eyes 
flashed; all his indifference, all stoicism were 
gone. 

“She shall never take thee away,” cried 
Mariana; “thou shalt be my own child. 
Thou shalt never return to the unsouled 
wretch who hath forsaken thee” ; and almost 
triumphantly, and altogether glad, Dofia 
Mariana led the excited child away, followed 
by the approving glances and words of her ac- 
quaintances. 


ITI, 


DoNA MARIANA was a person of no little 
distinction among her kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ances. Years before she had been left a 
childless widow, and had so well guarded her 
little property that, at the time Angelo fell 
into her care, she owned the little house in 


which she lived, and, seated at a low table at 


the door, carried on a brisk trade in the 
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cigarettes she was an expert in making. 
There, for hours together, she would sit, her 
great round bowl of red and black ware be- 
fore her, deftly shaking and sifting the finely- 
cut tobacco and rolling it in the thin squares 
of paper, occasionally stopping to sell a bun- 
dle from the rapidly increasing piles of her 
stock, or to smoke a particularly delicate 
specimen of her handiwork as she chatted 
with a neighbor. Mariana was thrifty and 
social, and therefore rented the upper room 
of her house, reserving the lower for her own 
occupation. It wasa large, square room, the 
walls of adobe carefully whitewashed, the 
floor, also of brick, kept by her care bril- 
liantly red, the ceiling of cedar beams now 
black with age and hung with many a cob- 
web, which gathered the dust of years secure- 
ly out of reach of Mariana’s short straw 
broom. To the admiring gaze of her neigh- 
bors, the evidences of Mariana’s prosperity 
everywhere abounded ; shelves full of brown 
crockery fancifully painted adorned the walls, 
interspersed with highly colored pictures of 
saints, and draperies of many colors, consist- 
ing of the bright purple, green, or blue skirts 
and the rainbow-hued re/oses, in which Mar- 
iana delighted to array herself on frequent 
feast days. In one corner of the room was 
a pretty brass bed, with knit coverlets and 
pillow-cases of intricate needlework ; in an- 
other stood the 4rasero of charcoal on which 
Mariana prepared her simple meals, and the 
flat earthen coma/ on which her thin cakes 
of bread were baked ; near these an indenta- 
tion in the floor showed where the round 
base of the water-pot had worn a concave 
resting place. 

But the glory of the room was the altar 
erected with ptous care to the patron saint, 
the Virgin of Guadalupe ; standing with one 
foot on a globe, the other upon the serpent’s 
head, her dress slightly raised to exhibit the 
multitudinous skirts of fine needle work be- 
neath, her hands clasped over her breast, 
above her blue cloak, just as she first ap- 
peared to the good Indian Juan Diego, when 
she announced her intention of taking Mex- 
ico under her special guardianship. An un- 
sympathizing observer would have smiled at 
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the squat figure, the tawny complexion, the 
impossible attitude of the image, crowned 
with tinsel flowers, and bedecked with all 
the finery dear to the heart of a Mexican 
peasant; but to Mariana it was an object of 
sincere and never-failing admiration, to which 
she resorted almost hourly to say her rosary, 
or to whisper an impromptu prayer. 

It may readily be surmised that in this 
peaceful abode Angelo grew and prospered, 
though could the glances of envy have in- 
jured him, he would certainly have fallen a 
victim early, for Mariana had relatives, who 
considered themselves much aggrieved by 
her preference for the little stranger. But 
he was fortunately quite unconscious of any 
rivalry, and went in and out upon Mariana’s 
errands, to the school where he learned to 
read and write, to the church where Mariana 
daily went to mass, or upon any of the thou- 
sand pretexts with which childhood ts always 
ready, without a thought that he was of in- 
terest to any one but Mariana, into whose 
lap he sank when weary, from whose hand 
he received his daily food, and whose arms 
sheltered him when he slept. 

Mariana, however, was not thus uncon- 
scious, and, although she said nothing, was 
ever vigilant lest her darling foster-child 
should be snatched from her. She had a 
cousin among the few soldiers stationed in 
the city, whom she especially feared. Rev- 
olutions and uprisings among the people 
were of frequent occurrence, often ending 
bloodlessly, when the mob would parade the 
streets with some popular chief at their head, 
sometimes breaking open a few tobacco or 
pewn shops, sometimes levying a forced loan 
from the merchants, or sallying out to the 
neighboring farms to kill sheep, steal horses 
or corn, and commit other depredations un- 
til dispersed by a few Government troops or 
disaffection among their own leaders. Mari- 
ana felt that it would be easy for Pepé to 
seize upon such an opportunity to carry off 
the child, and accordingly, upon the slight- 
est indications of disturbance, she would 
lock him and herself within doors, light the 
lamp before the altar, and address herself to 
prayer, 


Upon one such occasion, when Angelo 
had been with her nearly two years, after 
the riot seemed over and the noise had en- 
tirely subsided, Mariana, remembering that 
such seasons, when people did nothing but 
cluster together and gossip over what had 
occurred, were excellent for her trade, re- 
placed her little table at the threshold, and 
with Angelo at her side leaned against her 
door-post waiting for customers. As she had 
anticipated, she was soon busy, and merrily 
serving and chatting, was quite unconscious 
of danger, until a startled exclamation from 
Angelo roused her. 

Her cousin was behind her, drunk and 
furious, his military cap pushed back from 
his dusky, flushed face. With one hand he 
grasped the terrified Angelo, with the other 
his gun. 

**Despoiler of the widow and the orphan,’ 
he cried in heroic tones, which would have 
been amusing, but for the reality of his 
hatred, and which elicited shouts of laugh- 
ter from the uninitiated bystanders ; “ Get 
thee hence, vile brat! Andale/” and, with 
drunken brutality, he pricked the child’s 
shoulder with his bayonet. 3 

Cries of “Shame” arose, a scream from 
Angelo, and like a lioness to the defense of 
her young, Mariana sprang on her cousin. 
There was a moment’s struggle ; the drunk- 
ard’s foot slipped ; the furious woman had 
almost thrust him into the narrow street ; an 
explosion was heard, and she fell forward 
upon her own doorway, her brains and blood 
bestrewing the horror-struck witnesses. 

All had occurred in an instant. The 
drunken soldier, completely sobered, raised 
the dying woman, and frantically implored 
forgiveness. Angelo was petrified by horror 
and despair. Some woman took him by the 
arm,and drew him unresistingly away. The 
police came rushing into the narrow alley. 
They lifted Mariana and bore her into the 
house, and closed the door. Angelo saw, as 
in a frightful dream, crowds upon crowds of 
eager-eyed, bewildered people. He broke 
away from those who held him, and rushed 
to the door, beating upon it with his impo- 
tent feet, crying piteously for Mariana. 
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A stout man, Mariana’s’ heir, came for an 
instant to the door. ‘“‘ Begone,” he said, 
‘“‘ This is no place for thee. Thou hast killed 
her. Begone!” and the door was shut in 
his face. 
_ The child stood for a moment, gazing va- 
cantly on the dark faces around him. ‘Thou 
hast killed her!” The words rang in his 
ears; he knew vaguely that he had been the 
occasion of her death ; but how, how? 
“Thou hast killed her!” A frightful ex- 
citement succeeded his momentary paralysis. 
He broke away from the hands that would 
have detained him, and rushed down the al- 
ley, through the broader streets, far out upon 
the dusty road he had traversed with A/adre- 
cita, pursued as if by the furies by the voice 
which said, “ Thou hast killed her !” 


IV. 


Ir was near sunset when he rushed away, 
and the brilliant moonlight was streaming 
over the silent roadway, and the black shad- 
ows of the trees, that swayed with ghostly 
sighings in the breeze, had aroused a new 
terror in the mind of the child, before, over- 
come with weariness, he sank down and 
strove to collect his scattered senses. He 
was neither hungry nor cold, for the night 
was warm, and his excitement was too great 
for any mere bodily weakness to make itself 
heeded; and thus his mind was entirely free 
to confront the horrible problems that met 
him. How had he brought about the death 
of Mariana? Why had he been thrust from 
her door, from the home she had given him ? 
Where was he to go? Could he not return, 
and look upon her face once more ? 

It was impossible for him to find an an- 
swer to either of these questions, and in the 
midst of his tearless perplexity the friend of 
distressed childhood came to his aid, and he 
fell asleep. The night, happily for him, 
passed dreamlessly, but at early dawn a sharp 
awakening came. A burning, scalding sen- 
sation roused him, and with a frightened 
start he sprang up, to find he had lain under 
a cactus hedge, and had thrown his bare hand 
and arm upon a mass of its venomous prick- 
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les. For a moment, forgetful of the greater 
ills that had befallen him, he set to work to 
withdraw the thorns, feeling faint and hun- 
gry, and crying the while. But the enemy 
that had wounded him was also ready to 
succor; his quick eye caught sight of the 
pear-like suas, encased in their spiny coats 
of mail. He stripped them deftly and quick- 
ly, and began to eat, sobbing bitterly as the 
terrible scene of the previous evening came - 
back to his mind. 

It was still so early that only the faintest 
glow was seen in the east, though it was quite 
light. The whole expanse of the valley, with 
its fields of tall corn and its teeming gardens, 
lay in that solemn hush which precedes the 
rising of the sun. The birds were still mo- 
tionless upon the boughs, pluming themselves 
and twittering sleepily. There were no 
dwellings in sight from where Angelo crouch- 
ed, and the peacefulness of nature would 
have been complete but for the groaning 
sobs that burst from his grieving heart. 

Suddenly, with an unaccountable feeling 
of dismay, the child raised his head. ‘True, 
indeed, is the proverb, “‘He who has been 
stung by a scorpion is frightened at its shad- 
ow.” What was his surprise and .alarm to 
see trudging briskly along the road the sol- 
dier, Pepé Garcia; and suddenly it flashed 
upon him, “ Here is her murderer; he held 

he gun; it was he who killed her!” 

There was no gun in his hand now, and 
he had made some changes in his clothing, 
which had before been military in its char- 
acter only by reason of his cap and the s r- 
geant’s stripes he wore. He had on the 
same old jacket, the marks where the stripes 
had been torn from it being plain on the 
rusty brown sleeve ; but he had substituted 
a wide hat of coarse woven grass for the gay 
cap, and looked innocent and _ peaceful 
enough as he hastened soberly forward. 

Before Angelo could execute his perilous 
design of forcing a way through the rough 
cactus hedge, in the hope of hiding himself 
among the trees of the garden behind it, 
Pepé’s roving eyes had alighted upon him. 

“Oh, oh!” he said, “whom have we here? 
By my faith, it is the chzguito himself,” and 
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in an instant the child was struggling and 
kicking in the soldier’s arms. 

“ Ay, ay,” continued Pepé, “ how you tear, 
how you bite! Believe me, I am thy friend. 
Think’st thou I meant to kill Mariana? The 
saints forbid! Some evil spirit had set the 
trigger, and in the struggle it was pulled. 
Poor unfortunate that Iam! _ I would not 
have hurt a hair of her head. She was dear 
to my heart as my own mother, heaven rest 
her soul.” 

Angelo, still struggling, heard his accents 
with bitter distrust; yet the hatred with 
which he had at first beheld him was some- 
what appeased as he heard him take upon 
himself the blame of her death. In his 
childish way he felt that his own responsibil- 
ity was lightened. ‘“‘ Let me go! Let me 
go!” he cried, “It was you who killed 
her.” 

“Very true, very true,” muttered Pepé, 
crossing himself devoutly, and adding irrev- 
erently in the same breath, “I am like Sa- 
tanas, who loved his children so much he 
plucked out their eyes. I interfered for her 
own good. ‘Thou hast heard, ‘He who 
brings up strange children raises crows to 
pluck out his own eyes.’ Besides, it was not 
in flesh and blood to stand by and seea 
stranger pick the bone one was longing for. 
However, that’s all over. We're orphans 
and wanderers together, and I promise thee 
thou shalt share the best of my lot.” 

And thus, sorely against his will, fearing 
and hating him in his heart, Angelo became 
the companion of the deserter, who, it ap- 
peared, had, after the most trivial examina- 
tion, been set free, as entirely blameless in 
the matter of his cousin’s death. The times 
were troublous, and every soldier of value, 
and he had been immediately ordered to 
his quarters; but restless and tortured by re- 
morse, he had resolved to fly from the scene 
of his murderous debauch, and so, in his 
scanty disguise, had set forth for the moun- 
tains, where he knew many a pass in which he 
might safely conceal himself. And before 
many days, Angelo found himself among the 
rugged cliffs which environ the picturesque 
town of Monterey. 


Even to the unreflecting mind of the child, 
there was something horribly grotesque in 
his situation. By day he trudged on mood- 
ily, sometimes shivering with cold, at others 
consumed with fever, mechanically taking 
the food, often poor and scanty enough, 
which Pepé gave him, at others throwing it 
away, heedless whether he should— as was 
often the case—faint with hunger before he 
saw any again. 

Before long Pepé fell in with acquaintances 
as rough and unkempt as himself, but mount- 
ed on good horses, and armed with guns, pis- 
tols, and sabres; and a horse and arms were 
provided for Pepé, a foray having been made 
on the highway, where Angelo, scarcely com- 
prehending, as much amused as alarmed, 
saw two travelers despoiled, and sent ruth- 
lessly upon their way afoot beneath the burn- 
ing sun. 

Such escapades, he soon found, were 
common enough, and they soon became to 
his mind the mere business and means of 
livelihood which the brigands themselves 
appeared to consider them. At first they 
had proposed to leave Angelo at some hut 
in the mountains, but to this Pepé strongly 
objected. “I am his fadrone,” he said, 
“‘and where I go the boy must go. He is 
mine and he loves me. ‘ Without father or 
mother, or a dog to bark for me,’ the boy is 
the only one who cares whether Pepé Garcia 
lives or dies.” 

In truth, the boy did not care either, but 
he took kindly enough to his new life—rid- 
ing through the mountain fastnesses, first 
watching, then joining in the sudden raids 
made upon horsemen and travelers by stage 
or carriage upon the highway, and eating 
and drinking with the brigands when they 
reveled in plenty, and sleeping with them in 
the caves and dark glens where they were 
wont to retreat. Upon his swift little steed, 
clad in a leather suit plentifully bedecked 
with gold and silver, his scarlet faya supplied 
with miniature pistol and dirk, he was often 
the life of the party, and was apt to sulk if 
the Captain ordered him back, as was often 
the case when real danger was apprehended. 

Such was the case one day, when a dili- 
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gence was stopped and robbed. Fuming 


with vexation and indignation, he stood at a 


safe distance beneath a blackened palm, and 
watched the work of despoilment. There 
were a few shots fired, but as there were two 
ladies in the vehicle no very determined re- 
sistance was made. ‘The travelers alighted, 
held up their hands, and were politely re- 
lieved of their valuables, the ladies remaining 
entirely unmolested, for the brigands were in 
a generous humor that day; and withal, the 
fair travelers appeared to be of the middle 
class, from whom little in the way of jewelry 
or money could be expected. 

Angelo saw with great amusement that 
the elder of the two was greatly frightened, 
and bounded precipitately into the vehicle 
as soon as leave was given her, while the 
other allowed the captain of the band to 
help her, turning gravely as she seated her- 
self and scrutinizing the party closely. She 
even lifted her eyes to the hill where An- 
gelo’s pony stood half revealed, and from 
his shelter behind the palm the child saw her 
face clearly, framed in the dark shawl which 
she had drawn over her head and shoulders. 

The boy was struck dumb; the laugh 
died on his lip. Where had he seen that 
face? At that moment the diligence was 
driven off ; his companions rode up to him 
laden with spoils. They hurried him away 
to the dark recesses of the mountains, but 
the vision which had suddenly risen before 
his eyes—which he had seen elsewhere, he 
knew not when or where—went with him, 
haunting his thoughts vaguely for many 
days, until they were suddenly occupied by 
a new and startling occurrence. 

One morning as the band, to the number 
of ten or twelve, were passing through a 
deep defile, they were set upon from the 
neighboring hills by a large body of soldiery, 
and after a short struggle, during which gun 
and pistol shots flewaround the child like hail, 
he saw two of his late companions stretched 
bleeding on the ground between their fallen 
horses, as many more taken prisoners, while 
the others were madly flying for escape. In 


the melee, Pepé had caught him before him 
on his saddle, and was forcing his horse up 
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the steep mountain side, when a number of 
soldiers unexpectedly darted from behind a 
cliff. Pepé was seized and pinioned, and, 
to his dismay, recognized within a few min-. 
utes, not only as a bandit, but as a deserter. 
Under such circumstances the trial and exe- 
cution were the work of but a few minutes. 

Pepé bore his fate with characteristic 
cheerfulness. “ ‘the game is against me,” 
he said. ‘‘ Naked I was born, and so I go 
out of the world. I neither lose nor gain.” 

He embraced the weeping Angelo, was 
stripped to the waist, stocd up against a mes- 
guite tree, the soldiers were drawn up be- 
fore him, the muskets pealed forth upon the 
morning air, and Pepé’s soul had gone to its 
last account. Five minutes later his body 
was hanging by a lariat from the limbs of a 
tree, with a hastily scrawled legend pinned 
to his garments—a warning to brigands and 
deserters, which they were less likely to ac- 
cept than to avenge. 


TuHoucH Angelo wept, and in furious lan- 
guage berated the victorious soldiers, it was 
in truth with no unmixed grief that he be- 
held the body of Pepé, mutilated and ghast- 
ly, swinging in the breeze. Among his late 
companions he had heard much of ven- 
geance, and though he had learned to look 
upon Pepé as his protector, to receive with 
equanimity his embraces when sober and 
his blows when drunken, he had always 
dimly felt that Mariana’s blood was crying 
to him for vengeance ; and as he rode away 
with the soldiers, and his tears and cries 
gradually ceased, it was with a sigh of relief 


that he felt that haunting voice was stilled, 


and thenceforward he could think of Mari- 
ana and Pepé alike, with tenderness un- 
tinged with horror or remorse. 

Angelo did not find so great a difference - 
in his mode of life as might be imagined. 
As heretofore, he still rode from place to 
place among the mountains, camping at 
night in the open air, sometimes lounging 
for days near some spring in the valleys, 
where the men played monté, ate and drank, 
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slept and woke to play cards again, much as 
the bandits had done. ‘True, they did not 
sally forth to rob travelers on the highway ; 
but their descent upon the ranchos and Aact- 
endas, whence supplies for their horses and 
themselves were wrested with little or no 
pretense Of payment, were equally exciting. 
Indeed, as thus they often gained a glimpse 
into the dwellings of the wealthy, where 
frightened ladies rushed to the. inner rooms 
for protection, and the bravely attired cava- 
liers stood sullenly in the flower-bedecked 
patios and corridors, watching the appropria- 
tion of their property with equal chance of 
requital, whether by friend or foe, there grad- 
ually grew up in the child’s mind a wonder- 
ful ardor for military life, which only ceased 
_ when on a long and laborious march he fell 

suddenly ill; and having no especial protec- 
tor, where all were accustomed to throw him 
a word or a bone, and bestow a laugh ora 
kick with equal impartiality, it so happened 
that he was forgotten while asleep, and left 
at a sheep station, where he lay a day or two 
unheeded in the corner of the corral with 
the lambs. 

Fortunately the low stone wall had shel- 
tered him from the burning rays of the sun, 
and food he had not needed; so, although 
partly delirious and wasted with fever, he was 
already better, when an old woman found him, 
laid him upon her own bed of sheep-skins, 
and administered many bitter decoctions 
of roots and herbs, following up the medicine 
with copious drinks of whey, and later feed- 
ing him into health and strength on rich milk 
and cheese—a kindness which he repaid by 
becoming a tender of lambs and kids, and, 
indeed, the servant of the entire little com- 
munity. 

He was not destitute of gratitude, but the 
monotony of the life, the constant work, 
palled upon him. For six months he led his 
flocks by the side of the clear mountain lake 
up the rugged hillsides through the little 
patches of meadow in the valley and back to 
the corral at night, until he grew to Rate the 
sound of their bleating, the sight of oe pas- 
turage, and even the smell and taste of the 
food which they produced. 
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One day a wagoner passed that way on 
his way back to Guadalajara, whence he had 
come with a load of clay vessels, universally 
used throughout Mexico for cooking uten- 
sils, table ware, and, indeed, every purpose 
to which crockery can be applied ; and upon 
his remarking that he sadly wanted a boy to 
go with him, to drive when he was weary, to 
light the fires when he stopped at night, in 
short, to run at his bidding, and no one ob- 
jecting, Angelo hired himself out for a pit- 
tance and became the servant and companion 
of the peddler of crockery. 

He found it no easy life, though, perhaps, 
the least objectionable that he had led since 
the death of Mariana; for he was at least re- 
moved from actual contact with vice. José 
Valle, his new master, belonged to that grade 
of society between the /efero or vagabond and 
medio pilo or half genteel, and was therefore 
above the worst vices of the one and too 
simple for those of the other. Like either, 
he could drink mesca/ and drown his cares, 
or drive a sharp bargain in his trade, and 
none could more smoothly round a tale, 
whether true or false; but his hands were 
free from picking and stealing, and unstained 
with blood, and Angelo’s first ideas of mo- 
rality, except such as might be weakly inher- 
ent in his own mind, were derived from 
José, with whom he journeyed through sun 
and storm for more than two years, traveling 
with him the dusty highways of more than 
half the great republic. 

Once they passed through the city where 
he had lived with Mariana; but he had grown 
much, and was burned many shades darker 
in his constant wanderings, and was unrecog- 
nized. Once they went toa city where there 
were many mines and thousands of stunted 
miners stalking about in their loose cotton 
trowsers, stained the color of the earth they 
delved in. These looked strangely familiar 
to him; so did the great mountain that tow- 
ered behind the city, and the high-walled 
buildings that lay in the suburbs, where trains 
of donkeys and mules passed in and out, and 
where great clouds of suffocating smoke 
belched fotth from the retorts and furnaces. 
‘They were there but a day and passed on, but 
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the remembrance of the town remained in his 
mind, disquieting it even more than the sight 
of the lady’s face upon the highway had 
done. 

He grew more and more thoughtful and 
plodding, and at length, as José had proph- 
esied in his own mind would be the case, 
fell ill with the same fever that had before 
attacked him, and had to be left at a rancho 
to recover. 

José left him in kind hands with a poor 
acquaintance of his, who kept a little store 
where candles, chile, lard, and other small 
necessaries were sold. Dofia Josefa, kindly 
soul, was the village gossip; a woman of 
mark, who had traveled and seen the world, 
her husband having been in the same line of 
business as their friend José, and she having 
often accompanied him in his long peregrin- 
ations. In her wanderings she had gathered 
many tales of wonder, which she delighted 
to relate to an appreciative audience ; and 
she possessed in a remarkable degree the 
power of drawing out the information pos- 
sessed by those about her, and was remark- 
ably acute in forming conclusions, often from 
apparently conflicting or most inadequate 
premises. 

For certain reasons, she formulated a the- 
ory regarding Angelo very soon after their 
first acquaintance, which, as time wore on 
and she found opportunities of conversing 
with him, became almost a certainty. But 
all her inquiries only led to a blank wall of 
forgetfulness—Angelo could not account for 
his life previous to the journey in compan- 
ionship with the old woman he still called 
grandmother. | 

“T used to know. Iam sure I used to 
know,” he would say; “but she made me 
promise with a dreadful oath, when we part- 
ed, that I would never speak of it. At first, 
terror kept me silent; then, after Mariana 
was gone, there was no one to tell, and I for- 
got, I forgot.” 

All Josefa’s questionings were in vain: he 
could remember nothing in regard to his 
early days, could not separate fact from fan- 
cy, and in his vain endeavors became irrita- 
ble, feverish, and despairing. 
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Just at the time, it chanced that one of 
the rancheros was going to the city of L——, 
where Angelo had been sorely puzzled by 
unwonted yet strangely familiar sights and 
sounds ; and to him Josefa made known her 
conjectures, and begged him to undertake 
the commission of proving or disproving 
them. 

The man readily promised and departed 
on his journey, upon which he was to be 
absent some weeks, and Josefa ceasing to 
torment Angelo with questions, set herself 
patiently to await his return. 

One day, however, it chanced that her shop 
was crowded with customers, who one and all 
were discussing the details of a p/ajto, or kid- 
napping, which had taken place in a neigh- 
boring town, where a young man, the son of 
wealthy parents, had been taken from his car- 
riage, his servants beaten and dispersed, and 
he himself blindfolded and carried into the 
mountains, where he was being held for ran- 
som. 

The event was, of course, discussed in all 
its bearings, and many similar ones recount- 
ed—those where children had been the 
victims being particularly popular. Angelo 
listened with an indifferent air, and as Josefa 
took up the thread of conversation, began 
listlessly to pile charcoal on the érasero, 
which had just been lighted for the prepar- 
ation of the evening meal. 

“Tt was more than seven years ago,” she 
began, “that I was in L——, when a child was 
stolen from there. Ah, what horror! what 
dismay! Figure to yourselves! he was a 
lovely infant of four years old, beautiful as an 
angel, the adored of his father and mother. 
They were not of the very rich either. Don 
Pablo owned one of the small /Aactendas 
where ore is reduced ; he worked hard, and 
as often lost as gained. But those were the 
chances of business. He loved his wife and 
children and was content. It was a pleasant 
sight to see him holding up his eldest boy 
to see the mules, their tails stained green with 
the chemicals, treading their dismal rounds 
in the /orfas, or leading him into the mills 
where the great stones went slowly round, 
crushing the ores and frightening the boy 
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with their ponderous creaking and rumbling. 
I was often there, and often saw him with his 
father; always merry, always active, a very 
imp of mischief ! 

‘‘He was with him early one summer 
morning, when the great doors of the Aact- 
enda stood wide open, and a train of ore- 
laden donkeys were streaming in. Don 
Pablo stood talking with two or three neigh- 
bors who had ridden up with him, and with 
whom he was going into the town. A ser- 
vant stood near, holding his horse.. For a 
moment the talk rang loud above the clatter 
of the donkey’s feet, and all was confusion. 
The boy took advantage of it to slip by the 
porter and out upon the dusty highway. At 
the same moment his father noticed his es- 
cape, and the approach of a horseman dash- 
ing madly towards the Aactenda. 

** Tito, Tito,’ he shouted, ‘back! back ! 
you will be ridden over !’—and he darted to 
the doorway, hindered by the crowding mules 
and followed by his friends. There was a 
scream from the house balcony, ‘Tito, 
Tito !’—” 

* Antonito,” cried Angelo, springing to his 
feet, his eyes blazing, his words running thick 
and fast; “I remember it all! It was my 
mother that screamed. The horseman had 
come down upon me like a terrible wind ; 
had stooped from his horse and gathered tne 
up and was gone. The ground seemed to 
fly under his horse’s feet. My cries were lost 
in the clamor of his hoofs and the shouts of 
those that were riding after us. Then we 
looked down upon them from a cliff we had 
ridden up ; I stretched out my arms; I saw 
my father’s face for the last time—the last 
time! and then we plunged down into the 
depths of a dark ravine, and so on —on 
through gullies, over rocks, through thickets 
of chapparal. I was tossed from hand to 
hand—horsemen sprang up everywhere— 
until at night I found myself in a cave with 
a score or more of hideous men and women, 
and there, battered and bruised, hungry and 
faint, 1 cried myself to sleep.” 

“T knew it! I was sure of it! The 
saints be praised!” Such were the ejacula- 
tions with which Josefa and her friends ac- 
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companied the boy’s excited narrative, the 
particulars of which had rushed impetuously 
upon his mind. The flood-gates of memory 
were opened, and a torrent of recollections 
burst upon him. 

‘Yes, yes, 1 am not mistaken. I remem- 
ber everything now. The walled Aactendas, 
the streets, the dusty roads—they were the 
same I saw in L———. My father was called 
Pablo—Pablo—What, oh, what was it? Pab- 
lo! Pablo Vicente! Yes, yes, I have it! 
Pablo Vicente !” 

“Ttis the name,” cried Josefa; ‘but what 
happened to thee after thou wert taken to 
the cave ?” 

‘““T was sick—very sick. They thought I 
would die. ‘The women nursed me, and the 
men swore. It seemed my father was not 
rich as they had thought him, and could not 
pay my ransom, and soldiers were after them, 
and some of them wanted to kill me, but 
most of them thought that I was too young 
to be feared; and while I was still too ill 
even to notice where we went, I was carried 
far away and left with the old woman, who, 
months after, took me to Mariana.” 

It need scarcely be said that Angelo—or, 
as he was considered, Antonio Vicente—be- 
came in the little village the hero of the day. 
Favors would have been showered upon him 
would he have accepted them; but he was 
determined to present himself to his sup- 
posed parents in his misery and poverty, 
and thus be accepted or rejected by them. 
Though longing to be gone, his natural sto- 
icisra came to his aid, and he awaited, at 
least with outward calmness, the return of 
the ranchero from L 

“Yes, I saw Don Pablo,” said the man, 
evidently not much impressed with the im- 
portance of his embassy. “I think he had 
been drinking ; some old woman had sent 
for him to see her die, and had told him a 
tale of the boy being left in A He was 
going there. He would take no more wild 
goose flights for such tales as mine, he said. 
Here! a dollar for my pains, but his way was 
northward ; and thither he has gone. Nev- 
er ask me again to interfere between father 
and son, either for good or for evil. I’ve 
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escaped with a cracked head this time. [I'll 
not put it in peril again.” 

Loud was Josefa’s indignation, and great 
was her surprise, when on the following morn- 
ing she found her guest departed. He had 
left a scrawl, explaining his flight. “My 
father is wearied with seeking me,” he said ; 
‘‘when he comes back from the north he will 
find me at his door. If he receives me, 
good ; if not, God is great, and the world is 
wide !” 

VI. 


ANTONIO had conjectured rightly, that his 
father was wearied of seeking him, heart-sick 
with disappointment, broken by grief. From 
the moment he had seen the horseman 
swoop like a hawk on his prey, and carry 
away his child from before his very door, Don 
Pablo had devoted his life to the child’s re- 
covery. As has been said, he was not a rich 
man ; but he spared no expense, taking long 
and fruitless journeys, hiring spies, paying 
emissaries—but all in vain. The earth seem- 
ed to have opened and swallowed the child, 
so completely had all trace of him vanished. 
The general opinion was that the little An- 
tonio had been murdered, and more than 
once the parents had been called upon to 
identify a corpse as that of their son. But 
even the relief of beholding him dead was 
denied them, or the consolation of think- 
ing him so. In spite of all probabilities, 
they thought of him as living, wandering, 
suffering ; and suffered without respite for 
him. 

The mother passed her days in feverish 
work, striving ever to toil and hoard, that 
more might be spared for the search for her 
lost child, whom at night she wept and _ be- 
moaned. Other children were born to her, 
to whom she clung with a wild fondness, but 
in whom she took no comfort, fearing to lose 
them for a moment from her sight. Her 
neighbors thought her brain turned with 
trouble; yet she developed wonderful ca- 
pacity, managing her husband’s affairs in his 
frequent absences with signal ability. Some- 
times she had taken long journeys herself, re- 
gardless of inconvenience or danger, ever 
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buoyed by the hope of again clasping her 
child to her heart. 

Always grave, yet never despairing, she 
inspired her husband in his life of toil. His 
business suffered nothing from the feverish 
anxiety and incertitude in which he lived. 
To gain money for his quest, he put the fet- 
ters of an iron will upon his rebellious heart, 
and in spite of its pangs worked on ; at each 
fresh rumor leaving his work to his wife or as- 
sistant, and returning after each disappoint- 
ment to take it up again with desperate and 
invincible determination. 

So seven years had passed, scattering the — 
snows of three times their number on his 
head; when one day a dirty piece of paper 
was found on his office desk, bearing the 
words, “* Anacleta Ruiz, who is at the point 
of death at No. 12 Calle de la Inquisicion, 
can give Don Pablo Vicente information by 
which he may recover his lost son.” 

Don Pablo turned the paper over and over 
in his hands, hopelessly and incredulously, 
scarce wondering how it had come upon his 
desk—so many messages had been sent him 
by mysterious means, es pecially just after the 
loss of the child, when he had found notes 
even in his own bedroom naming terms of 
ransom, and bearing threats of vengeance 
should they not be complied with. How 
many long journeys had he undertaken on 
messages equally vague ! although, it is true, 
most of them had been delivered in person, 
by people who had supposed they had in truth 
traced the lost child. Many aclue had Don 
Pablo followed, to find himself confronted by 
children of entirely different type, age, and 
sex from his own; and in his bitter disap- 
pointment he had vowed again and again to 
leave all future journeys and inquiries to 
agents, and not subject himself to the an- 
guish which each fresh deception caused 
him. Upon one thing he was fully resolved: 
he would never again torture his wife by re- 
viving hope in her bosom, only afterward to 
destroy it ; and thus, though instantly resolv- 
ing to go to the place designated, one of the 
poorest and most disreputable of the city, he 
thrust the paper into his pocket, and mount- 
ing his horse, without a word of his destina- 
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tion to any one, rode into the town, and soon 
alighted before a miserable adobe hut, which, 
it being the rainy season, seemed a mere mass 
of mud, ready to float off upon the turbid 
and filthy stream near which it stood. 

A half dozen half-clothed women and chil- 
dren were huddled around the low doorway 
as he paused before it and inquired for Ana- 
cleta Ruiz; and as many more moved away 
from the farther corner of the dark chamber 
as he entered, disclosing to his view a wiz- 
ened figure crouched upon a poor pallet of 
sheep skins. Don Pablo had often been in 
such abodes of wretchedness before, and 
stepped, without stumbling in the gloom, 
across the muddy floor, where the water lay 
in the hollows, partly absorbed by fragments 
of coarse reed mats, reeking with wet and 
nauseous odors. ‘There was a low chair in 
the room, and this one of the women placed 
for him as he approached the object of his 
search, and looked with curiosity and loath- 
ing indescribable upon the hideous, blear- 
eyed, toothless crone. 

Her head was half buried in her greasy 
and tattered ve/oso, but at the sound of his 
spurred boot upon the floor, and the jingle 
of the metal ornaments upon his clothing, 
she raised it, and looked at him long and 
earnestly. 

“Well, what have you to tell me?” asked 
Don Pablo, impatient of her gaze. “ Re- 
member, this is the hundredth time I have 
gone upon the same errand, and all have 
ended in nothing. Tell me quickly then, 
where hast thou heard of my child?” 

‘*T have heard nothing,” muttered the old 
woman huskily. ‘This is no second-hand 
tale I bring thee.” 

“How then? What then?” cried Don 
Pablo still more impatiently, yet sinking into 
the chair, arrested by the tone of her voice, 
which carried conviction in every inflection. 

“Promise me,” muttered the old woman, 
‘“a mass after I die, and I will tell thee all. 
Iam so near death I care not for thy ven- 
geance; but I will not give my news for 
nothing. A mass, then, for the repose of 
my soul!” . 

‘I promise thee a dozen,” answered Don 
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Pablo, “if thy information leads to the dis- 
covery of my boy, even if it be to prove him 
dead!” 

“Bah!” cried the old woman contempt- 
uously. “ You have begged for the cross too 
long not to carry it at last. The boy is liv- 
ing, as you'll find to your sorrow.” 

‘What do you mean?” ejaculated Don 
Pablo, starting to his feet, full of frightful 
apprehensions. ‘‘What have you made of 
the boy—murderer? /adron?” 

“Neither, for aught I know,” replied the 
wretch tantalizingly, “but there never was a 
child yet but that caused more tears than 
smiles, and more anguish than joy. But lis- 
ten”; and without further delay the old wo- 
man told him how, when it was found that the 
ransom could not be paid, and that the city 
government had sent out troops in search of 
the abductors, and had offered a greaterreward 
for their capture than for the recovery of the 
boy, while scouts were out in every direc- 
tion, and traitors in their own camp feared, 
they had decided they must give up all hope 
of gain from the f/ayio; how some of them 
wished to end the matter by taking the boy’s 
life, and dropping his body in some moun- 
tain pass or into some old mine-pit, but the 
majority thought he was too young to be 
feared; how he had therefore been brought 
to her hut in the mountains, and left in 
her care for many months—her own son, 
who had plucked him up from before his 
father’s door, having overruled his compan- 
ions, who, in their disappointment of gain 
and fear of discovery, had wished to murder 
him. 

The hut was far from the public road, the 
rendezvous of highwaymen, and but seldom 
visited by travelers. On one or two occa- 
sions, however, wayfarers had stopped there, 
and looking curiously at her supposed grand- 
son, had told the story of the loss of Antonio 
Vicente. Her son and his comrades, too, 
told of vague rumors that reached them of 
journeys made in the immediate vicinity by 
the father or mother, and more than once 
the project of killing the child was reopened. 
And finally, unwilling to see him sacrificed, 
and yet anxious for her own sake and that 
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of her son that all trace of him should be 


lost, she took him by a circuitous route to 


the city of A , and left him with Dona 
Mariana; returning to her hut to swear sol- 
emnly to her accomplices, when they ques- 
tioned her, that the boy had died of fever, 
and been buried by her own hands deep in 
the dry bed of a stream, where in the rainy 
season a raging torrent swept. 

They were well content to be thus rid of 
him, and the old woman had soon thereafter 
removed to a distant part of the country, 
and had studiously avoided all inquiries 
about the child, lest she should arouse sus- 
picion, being fully as fearful of her own com- 
panions as of strangers; and thus had heard 
nothing more of the boy, who she, however, 
felt well assured would be found with Mari- 
ana or her friends in A 

Here at last seemed some certain informa- 
tion. “If thou hast not deceived me, the 
masses shall be said for thee,” said Don 
Pablo, “whether I find him or no, for thou 
didst save his life; but why, wretch, didst 
thou not bring him to me?” and in an ac- 
cess of rage, Don Pablo stamped his spurred 
foot, having much to do to prevent himself 
from laying violent hands upon the shivering, 
cowering wretch, who had begun to bewail 
her poverty, and extol the goodness of her 
heart and her devotion to the child. 

Don Pablo was in no humor to stroke the 
hand that had helped drive the dagger that 
still rankled in his soul. He rushed from 
the house, sprang on bis horse, and spurred 
~back to his hacienda. There, reeling as one 
drunken into his office, he had met the mes- 
senger from Josefa, and scarce heeding what 
he said, supposing it to be one of the un- 
founded suppositions to which he had so 
often listened before, his mind wholly bent 
upon A , he was absolutely incapable of 
contemplating a movement in an opposite 
direction, and so dismissed the vanchero with 
a curtness which he had ample cause to re- 
gret upon his way home, after the minute 
and fruitless inquiries which only elicited 
the fact that a child, answering to the de- 
scription of Antonio, had been left in the 
town years before by an unknown woman, 
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and upon the death of his protectress had 
suddenly and completely disappeared. 

One faint clue was, indeed, given him 
which he eagerly accepted, though it was 
scouted as incredible by all others. An old 
man said he had seen the child a few days 
after Mariana’s death in company with the 
drunken soldier who had occasioned it. But 
the strictest inquiry in the direction indicated 
failed to elicit the slightest confirmatory tid- 
ings; and, weary and sore at heart, Don 
Pablo returned by diligence to L——. 

Before going to his home he turned his 
steps towards the hut where the old woman 
had lived, and in utter despair looked upon 
her dead face. From her lips he might, he 
unreasonably thought, have gained some 
word that might have guided him; but they 
were closed forever. ‘The only human being 
who had given him positive information of his 
child was silent forever. Relentless fate, he 
felt, had utterly crushed him. He leaned 
over the dead woman and gazed upon her 
impassible face. Death had softened its 
bronzed and hardened lineaments. __ Bitter as 
was his heart, he remembered that at the last 
moment she would have restored to him the 
child ; that she had once, perhaps, saved his 
life. ‘* For my promise,”-he muttered, ‘and 
that for thy mercy, mercy may come to thee!” 
and slipping a gold piece into the dead hand 
for masses on her soul, he went out and rode 
homeward, soothed by the charitable act, 
however useless, and revolving in his mind 
how he should disclose to his wife this last 
and most terrible disappointment. 

As he rode up to his gates, and the porter 
threw them open, he caught sight of a dirty 
and ragged figure standing just within them. 
‘* Have I not told thee, Juan,” he said, after 
the first salutations were past, “ not to admit 


leperos such as this within the walls! Thou 
knowest—” 
“A thousand pardons, Sefior. I did not 


know he was there,” cried the man. “A 
pest upon thee, muchacho! Have I not 
warned thee hence a hundred times within 
the last three days? Well, here is the mas- 
ter; what wouldst have ?” 

“One word,” answered the ragged and 
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travel-stained being thus addressed, and 
whom Don Pablo saw to be a miserably 
squalid boy of perhaps twelve or fourteen 
years of age. His heart began to beat chok- 
ingly. What was there in the boy’s voice, in 
his movements, that so cruelly agitated him? 
He stood still, leaning faint against his horse, 
as the boy came up to him and pulled off 
his ragged hat. ‘The sunlight fell full upon 
his matted locks and haggard face, and at 
that moment, in that hollow-eyed, gaunt- 
visaged beggar, Don Pablo saw his long-lost 
son. 

Not even one word spoke he; he fell upon 
the boy’s neck weeping like the child him- 
self. The men around pulled off their hats ; 
the truth flashed upon them like lightning. 
They broke out into wild cries and exclama- 
tions. 

“Hush! hush!” cried Don Pablo, “the 
mother! the mother! where is she?” He 
led the child to an inner court, to the foot 
of the staircase that led to the private rooms. 
“Go up, my son,” he said, “and find her. 
She must recognize thee, and so be free 
from doubt forever.” 

The child went up the stairway, cautiously 
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and slowly at first, then with a sudden glow 
of recognition rushed forward, and opened a 
door—it was that of the mother’s room. 

She was on her knees, the names of her 
husband and child upon her lips. She 
looked up as the door opened. “ Antonio! 
Antonio!” The mighty cry rang through 
the house, and rushing up, for none could 
be restrained—husband, children, and ser- 
vants—they found her wildly clasping the 
wanderer in her arms. 

“It is he,” she gasped, “‘ my son, my son ! 
My little child! my tender one! my Anto- 
nito! Ah! God be praised!” 

The boy burst into a long, hysterical 
laugh. He, the weary, the tattered, the 
filthy, her son! the darling of this sweet 
lady ? He shook himself free incredulously, 
then looked into the tender eyes above him. 
Ah! yes; they were the eyes that had look- 
ed upon him in infancy, that had haunted 
him all these years. Andthe face! It was 
the same he had seen upon the highway 
years before. He fell sobbing at her feet. 
The servants stole out and left them alone. 
She lifted him up, and the little wanderer 
found rest upon his mother’s bosom. 

Louise Palmer Heaven, 


LETHE. 


In that still air which knows nor day nor night, 
Where death itself is but a shadow thrown 
On the gray surface of a burial stone, 

No bird-song thrills, no rustling wing takes flight. 


The sluggish stream catches a purple light 
From its low banks with asphodels o’ergrown ; 
And ever stealthy shapes, unnamed, unknown, 
Stoop to drink thirstily, then fade from sight. 


These ghosts swing clear alike from Heaven and Hell, 
Draining forgetfulness with leech-close lips, 

Until the old life, with its ebb and swell, 
Out of their nerveless clasp forever slips.— 

But when we seek the sweet Lethean well, 


No tiniest streamlet from its darkness drips. 


K. M. Bishop. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Onty France, that land of fascinating wo- 
men and phenomenal individualities, could 
have produced a Madame de Genlis. _ Bril- 
liant, yet tedious; sensible, absurd; amia- 
ble, resentful ; eccentric, conventional ; the 
author of nearly one hundred volumes— 
sober works on education, and worldly nov- 
els of very questionable influence, poems 
and history, biography and botany, natural 
history and etiquette, religion and malicious 
scandal ; alternating between court and con- 
vent for nearly acentury; adored and hated; 
praised and vindicated ; regarded as a saint 
and sinner; a shameless tzfriguante and a 
French Hannah More! Was she not a cap- 
tivating bundle of opposite qualities? I 
cannot claim genius for my heroine, nor a 
large amount of the piety and prudery she 
professed ; but as the Governor of Princes 
(for Governor she would be called) while a 
most successful writer for children, when sto- 
ries for children were almost unknown ; asa 
popular novelist ; as an extraordinary and 
entertaining person, whose life affords both 
amusement and instruction—she is a marked 
character, a power in her day, a type of the 
ancient nobility of France; as regards her 
social life, of a vanity that was at once sub- 
blime and ridiculous. 

She was born on the 25th of January, 
1746, on a little estate in Burgundy, such a 
puny infant that it was not thought worth 
while to dress her; so she was sewed up ina 
down pillow, and the atom was laid in an 
arm chair, to struggle with life or die. Ina 
few moments the corpulent Mayor, almost 
blind, came to pay his visit of congratulation, 
and separating the huge flaps of his overcoat, 
was just about to sit down in that very chair, 
when the nurse screamed and pulled him 
away. And in her Memoirs she remarks, 
with her usual conceit: “ It was not the good 
nurse who saved me; no, it was God him- 
self, acting by her instrumentality. He had 
given me a mission upon earth, which he 
decreed should be fulfilled.” 


She had the usual joys, sorrows, and hair- 
breadth ’scapes of childhood — was nearly 
drowned at eighteen months—soon after 
tumbled into the kitchen fire—had a dan- 
gerous fall at five—but bore a charmed life. 

Her father had purchased a large estate, 
beautifully situated. Its chateau resembled 
those described by Mrs. Radcliffe: ancient 
and tumble-down, with old towers and im- 
mense courtyards, on the opposite side of 
the Loire, near the famous Abbey of Sept- 
Font’s, where perpetual silence reigned ; and 
her father, when the children were too noisy 
in their evening games, would propose they 
should play here the holy fathers of Sept- 
Font, which changed the riotous frolic into 
peaceful pantomime. 

When the little girl was six years old her 
mother took her to Paris, to visit an aunt, 
and she describes graphically the horrors to 
which she was subjected, in order to be 
made stylish and graceful. She had two teeth 
pulled out, was squeezed into stiff corsets 
which pinched her terribly, her feet were im- 
prisoned in tight shoes, so that she could 
not take a step without pain, three or four 
thousand curl papers (this is Aer estimate) 
were used to twist her hair, and she wore, 
for the first time,a hoop. Then, in order to 
get rid of her country attitudes, she had an 
iron collar put round her neck; and as the 
unfortunate little tot squinted slightly, she 
was obliged to wear goggles four hours each 
day, and was, besides, forbidden to run, 
jump, or ask questions! Paris was anything 
but a paradise to her then; but soon came 
the great ceremony of her public baptism, 
after which (loaded with candies and play- 
things) she was taken to the opera, and life 
looked bright again. She was, she tells us, 
“a child of remarkable sweetness of dispo- 
sition.” 

The next great event was her being re- 
ceived as a Canoness of the noble chapter 
of St. Alix, as an honorary novitiate; the 
Grand Prior having discerned the ‘“ aureole 
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of moral grandeur upon her youthful brow.” 
This dignity confers the title of Countess. 
Madame la Comtesse de Lancy was con- 
ducted in pomp to the church, a consecrat- 
ed ring placed on her finger, and she was 
decorated with the signs of the order. 

Her education was almost totally neglect- 
ed, for her governess had, as she expresses 
it, “nothing of profane knowledge”; so 
history and other serious studies were soon 
abandoned, and she was never taught to 
write at all. Her mother was busy with so- 
ciety and her own interests, and never saw 
her except at meals. Her father, a handsome 
man, fond of music and philosophy and hunt- 
ing, seemed only anxious to conquer her 
womanish antipathies to mice and toads and 
spiders, he insisted on her tamingamouse, and 
frequently obliged her to catch spiders with 
her fingers and hold toads in her hands, 
but never succeeded in removing the aver- 
sion. 

At eight Felicité dictated romances and 
comedies to Mademoiselle de Mars, when 
she did not know how to form a single let- 
ter; and she remarks: “ Even in the reveries 
of my infancy there was a foundation of 
love, of glory, and of virtue, which in a child 
must be thought remarkable.” Her brother, 
she says, was far from being so brilliant and 
remarkable a child as she was! 

A fondness for music and for teaching was 
inborn. She used to get out of her window 
by a rope, and sliding down to the terrace, 
gather the boys of the village about her to 
teach them the little she knew—poetry she 
had committed to memory, and bits from 
the Catechism. In after years she was am- 
bitious to officiate as schoolma’am in general 
to all France, and felt abundantly able to fill 
the position. 

In 1755 her father, of whom we hear lit- 
tle, went to Paris and remained eighteen 
months. Her mother resolved to prepare a 
Jéte to celebrate his return, and composed a 
comedietta in the pastoral style, in which 
the pretty daughter took the part of Love. 
Tragedies were also performed, and we im- 
agine the fashionable wife was more anxious 
to enliven the dull monotony of the country 
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than to honor her husband, whose long ab- 
sence was endured with great composure. 
As Iphigenia, Felicité was gorgeously ar- 
rayed in cherry silk and silver, trimmed with 
sables; but her costume as Cupid was so be- 
coming that she wore it regularly. The 
wings were suppressed on Sundays, and she 
adopted a red riding-hood cloak; but during 
the week she rambled and danced over the 
fields with a short rose-colored dress trimmed 
with Jace and artificial flowers, blue wings, 
long hair floating, quiver on shoulder and 
bow in hand; and this chronic masquerade 
was indulged in for nearly a year. This 
alone was enough to tinge her whole life with 
romance. Her talent for acting was always 
remarkable. 

Her next attire was a regular boy’s dress, 
and she took daily lessons in fencing, as in 
dancing. She praises her own agility, grace, 
and musical skill at this age, and also declares 
that she could read character from the face 
with unerring instinct. She delighted in 
building air-castles, figuring for herself an ex- 
traordinary and brilliant destiny, with perse- 
cutions and reverses of fortune no stranger 
than those which actually occurred. 

Lovers came while she was in short dress- 
es, and kept coming in crowds till she was 
quite an old lady—she, of course, always 
surprised, always cool and cruel, with often 
fatal effect. “I was but eleven years old,” 
she writes, “and small of my age, when I 
inspired the first passion —at least, the 
first passion—quite unconsciously. 
I even felt shocked, grieved, when the son 
of one Pinat, an apothecary, proclaimed a 
devotion which he could no longer conceal, 
in verses glowing with a Sappho’s fire. If 
there was no other proof of the distraction 
of mind, the delirium of love, with which 
Louis Pinat was afflicted, it would be mani- 
fest in the fact that he had overlooked the 
impassable gulf which must ever separate no- 
blemen and apothecaries.” She advised him 
to leave that part of the country before the 
mischief already done was irremediable. He 
yielded, and departed for Paris. Another, 
conscious of the hopeless disparity in years, 
sought safety in flight, and ultimately suc- 
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ceeded in banishing her image from his 
memory. A young and promising lawyer 
was the next victim; refused, he at first con- 
templated suicide, but changed his mind, 


and emigrated to St. Domingo. Poor Baron 
de Zeolachen, Colonel of Swiss Guards and 
eighty years of age, fell hopelessly in love 
with the irresistible maiden; she was inex- 
orable as ever, and ‘‘ his days” (records his 
destroyer) ‘‘ were shortened.” 

The next winter was spent in Paris, and 
she remembers listening to Marmontel as 
he read his tale of ‘“ The Self-styled Phi- 
losopher” to her aunt, little thinking that 
the quiet girl in the corner would one day 
be one of his severest critics and rouse his 
bitter enmity. She now began to compose 
verses very creditable for a child. One gen- 
tleman thought them wonderful, copied sev- 
eral to show to his friends, and presented the 
poetess with a copy of Rousseau’s Odes and 
Sacred Poems (a French lyric poet, not to 
be confounded with Jean Jacques). One of 
the little red morocco volumes was always 
in her pocket ; she committed all to mem- 
ory, and recited them with great expression. 
The giver urged her to read constantly, but 
this was impossible, as her aunt was a woman 
of the world and had few books; but she suc- 
ceeded in procuring the libretto of a Gascon 
opera, and had fallen asleep while reading 
in bed; the candle set fire to the curtains, 
and her mother, stealing in with a pleasant 
surprise —an elegant bracelet, with her min- 
iature set in opals and emeralds, which she 
intended to put on her arm — found the 
chamber full of suffocating smoke, and in 
ten minutes later the unconscious prodigy 
would have been lost to the world. 

Her father, after some despairing struggles 


against adverse fate, sold his marquisate and © 


chateau to meet the demands of creditors, 
and went to St. Domingo, hoping to reés- 
tablish his fortune by a speculation in sugar. 
Failing in this, he was taken prisoner by an 
English ship when returning to France, and 
carried to Launceton, where he formed an 
intimacy with a fellow-prisoner—Comte de 
Genlis, a younger son of a noble French fami- 
ly, who had served in the navy in the East 
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Indies. Being powerfully connected at the 
French Court, the Count was soon ex- 
changed; and returning to Paris, procured 
the liberation of M. Ducrest, who lived but 
a short time afterward, 

Felicité and her mother had been visitors 
at the country house of a rich old gentle- 
man, eccentric and benevolent, who was, to 
quote from Madame’s memoirs, enchanted 
with the little talents I possessed, and said 
often with a profound sigh in looking at me, 
‘What a pity that she is but thirteen!’” 
She played wonderfully on harp and guitar, 
and sang and danced like a_ professional. 
It is said that Mademoiselle Ducrest sup- 
ported herself at this time by giving lessons 
on the harp, which was eminently creditable. 
In the French Biegraphie Universelle, which 
devotes many pages to her career, it is said 
that she danced and played at the houses of 
her friends, with a charge for admission: 
she does not mention either fact herself. 
Lovers again pleaded their suits. One old 
fellow wooed her with a huge packet sent by 
his valet, containing his genealogy at full 
length. She liked best a rich and _ hand- 
some widower of twenty-six, but was deter- 
mined to marry no one but a man of quality 
and belonging tothe Court. She says frank- 
ly, that she had received so much praise that 
vanity had become her ruling motive. She 
does say: “In spite of all the praises with 
which I was loaded, I was ill at ease in 
these brilliant parties, and I discovered two 
things: first, that one ought not to enter into 
the great world, but when one can be ona 
footing with others as to dress ; and second- 
ly, that if it had not been for my talents 
these persons would have had no wish to 
invite me.” 

But the coming man with all the requisite 
qualifications is almost here. Her father, 
who carried everywhere with him a box, on 
which was the portrait of his daughter play- 
ing the harp, had shown her picture to the 
brave young soldier, already decorated 
with the cross of St. Louis. To him 
he read her bright letters, and those of her 
mother, full of praise for her many ac- 
complishments, and glowing accounts of so- 
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cial success. Genlis was about to be mar- 
ried to a lady possessed of 40,000 francs a 
year. But he was genuinely in love. The 
mother and daughter had retired to a con- 
vent after the father’s death, and thither the 
Count followed them, and was soon married 
secretly and at midnight. It was a union 
with love on one side, pure ambition on the 
other. His rich relatives were angry and 
disgusted, and refused to see either for some 
vears. 

When he was ordered to join his regi- 
‘ment, the bride, only fifteen, was placed in 
a convent, where her vivacity and irrepress- 
ible love of excitement were constantly bub- 
ling over in wild pranks with the staid old 
nuns; running about the corridors at night 
in strange disguises, sometimes attired as 
the Devil himself, with horns on her merry 
head, and her pretty face blackened. Or she 
would steal into the cells of deaf old sisters, 
and paint their withered cheeks with rouge, 
or patch them for mutual surprise, when they 
rose for matins, and many a dance was 
given in her apartments, music being pro- 
vided by an aged fiddler. Her morn- 
ings were devoted to music and reading, and 
long letters to her mother and her husband. 
Little plays were composed in honor of a 
visit from her mother, from which she con- 
tinued to get a great deal of fun, allotting 
the different characters in a most inappropri- 
ate and ridiculous way, and persuading the 
duped performers that they were irresistible. 
Indeed, one old creature who acted as her 
maid, gray haired, with bad complexion, and 
minus two front teeth, was induced to appear 
as a shepherdess, with a short white petticoat 
bordered with bright ribbon, and wearing 
on one side of her head a jaunty little 
straw hat decked with flowers. Extolled 
extravagantly for her acting and graces, 
she received it all, with amazing credulity, 
and when the naughty instigator of all 
this mischief proposed that this becoming 
and appropriate costume be worn constantly, 
the humbugged fright consented, and parad- 
ed about with a crook, to the delight of all 
observers. 

The school-girlish Madame was so happy 
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at the convent, that when her husband came 
to take her to their home at Genlis, she 
pleaded for one month more, “ and was much 
surprised at receiving a dry and decided re- 
fusal ”—which is a very Frenchy picture. 

Her practical jokes in her own house were 
exquisitely ludicrous in conception and ad- 
mirably carried out, and her vagaries of con- 
duct must have caused much astonishment to 
her more common-place neighbors. With 
her sister-in-law, both dressed as peasant 
women, she went about buying milk, and 
they then indulged in the luxury of a bath 
in milk, the surface strewn with rose leaves. 
She once lost her way on purpose while 
on a wild boar hunt, just for an adventure, 
hoping to find a mysterious castle, with in- 
mates full of wit and courtesy eager to 
detain her as their guest. After galloping 
for three hours, very hungry and no castle 
in view, she ‘found that, like Goldsmith’s 
matron in “She Stoops to Conquer,” she was 
nearer home than she supposed. She had 
given her husband a great fright and re- 
ceived a severe scolding. When laughed at 
as.a fine lady at a picnic on account of her 
embroidered white slippers, she swallowed 
a live fish to prove that she was not dainty. 

But now she began to study in earnest. 
Education she had none; as for history, she 
was so ignorant she did not know where to 
begin, and never had heard of geometry ; she 
at first had no guide in herreading. But she 
was determined to lose no opportunity of 
learning; it was her plan throughout life to 
ask explanations of what she did not under- 
stand; and she kept a common place book 
by her and wrote init each day. These three 
habits would make any young lady well-in- 
formed. 

She gained some idea of field labor and 
of gardening, went to see cider made, visited 
the houses of the villlage tradesmen where 
they were at work—the carpenter, weaver, 
basket-maker, etc.—and constantly practised 
medicine at Genlis in partnership with the 
village barber—a wise physician—confining 
her prescriptions to simple drinks and nour- 
ishing broths, moderating the barber’s rage 
for emetics, and bled the peasants, giving 
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thirty sous after each bleeding. As was nat- 
ural, she soon had agreat number of patients, 
all anxious to be bled. Phlebotomy was the 
rage until the Count complained of the ex- 
pense of this treatment. With all this she 
learned the game of billiards, and painted 
flowers and practised on some musical in- 
strument every day. She played well on 
half a dozen—was a performer on the bag- 
pipe, besides harp, guitar, violin, harpischord 
and organ. 

She had real genius for entertaining her 
friends, and on one occasion planned a quad- 
rille, called the Proverbs, in which each 
couple formed a proverb by their costume, 
while the figures also represented a proverb, 
“Run backwards before you leap.” She 
composed the air herself. Unfortunately for 
the success of this novel diversion, some en- 
vious gentlemen who were not invited to join 
the dance sent a Savoyard dressed as a cat 
into their midst, creating a great excitement. 
proverb was, “‘ Beware of waking a sleep- 
ing cat.” 

With the birth of her daughter Caroline, 
the young mother became more serious, and 
her first real work was, “ Reflections of a 
Mother Twenty Years of Age.” ‘This man- 
uscript was lost, but many of its thoughts 
were transferred to her book, “Adéle and 
Théodore,” which was translated into Eng- 
lish by Misses Edgeworth and Holcroft. 
Soon after her twentieth birthday, she was 
presented at Court by the stately uncle and 
aunt of her husband now, completely recon- 
ciled. 

Her eight volumes of autobiography, writ- 
ten after she was eighty, although absurd 
fiom her constant habit of self-adulation, are 
full of interesting sketches of distinguished 
men and women, and illustrate the history 
and social life of a century agone. In these 
recollections she confesses every one’s faults 
—but her own. ‘The second volume opens 
with a ludicrous mistake of hers in regard to 
Rousseau. Prenéle, a famous comic actor 


of that day, who could imitate Rousseau to 
the life, confides to Count de Genlis his in- 
tention of calling on Madame as the eccen- 
tric philosopher. 


The little lady was told 
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of the coming joke, when, strange to say, 
both gentlemen forgot all about it; and 
when she heard that Rousseau was anxious 
to make her acquaintance, and hear her play 
on the harp, she was in great glee, received 
the actor with a merry laugh, sang several 
of Rousseau’s songs with careless ease, and 
urged him to come next day to dine. It 
was not till his departure that the misun- 
derstanding was explained. Then her hus- 
band had /vzs turn of laughing immoder- 
ately; and it was decided that the great 
man should never know her mistake. 

In speaking of his works, he said: “I am 
not a Catholic, but no one has spoken of the 
gospel with more conviction and feeling.” 
He talked admirably of music, and was a 
real connoisseur, yet his own compositions 
were not good. His sole means of subsist- 
ence was copying music, which he did with 
singular skill. He must have been extreme- 
ly unreasonable and immensely conceited. 
One evening, when Madame de Genlis had 
the loan of a grated box with private stair- 
case at the opera, she persuaded Rousseau 
to go with them. He said that he care- 
fully avoided showing himself in public, but 
consented. On entering the box he would 
not allow the grate to be put down, saying 
he was sure Madame would not like it. She 
was too prettily dressed to remain hidden, 
and as she insisted, he actually held it up, 
saying he would conceal himself behind her. 
In a moment he put his head forward, on 
purpose to be seen, and again and again, till 
several persons called out, “There is Rous- 
seau!” and the cry passed through the house, 
but no applause. He left as soon as the 
curtain fell, ina furious and implacable state, 
really enraged to think he had not produced 


‘a sensation; but asserting that he would 


never see Madame ayain, as she had taken 
him there to be shown off, as wild beasts are 
exhibited at a fair. And she really never 
met him again. ‘The Marchioness of Pom- 
padour having succeeded in putting Vol- 
taire and others at her feet, tried, as she 
said, to fame Rousseau; but a letter she re- 
ceived from him disgusted her from making 
any more advances. ‘He is an owl,” said 
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she one day to Madame de Mirepoix. 
“Ves,” said the Maréchale, “but he is J/7- 
evva’s.” 

At twenty-four Madame de Genlts was 
made a lady of honor in the household of 
the Duc de Chartres, afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, known during the revolution as Egal- 
itt, a profligate patron and dangerous mis- 
chief-maker. The society of the Palais Royal 
was of course the best in Paris, and Madame 
de Genlis was a great favorite with all the 
gentlemen, and with the ladies who were not 
envious. But she kept up her studies with 
marvelous enthusiasm, always making ex- 
tracts as she read. She persuaded the Duch- 
ess of Chartres to learn geography, and even 
taught her to spell, afterwards giving her les- 
sons in history and mythology. She had also 
her secretary writing her notes and letters. 
Sull, she kept up her own embroidery, paint- 
ing, and music. She kept up her practice on 
the harp and instruments, and collected a fine 
cabinet of shells, minerals, and stones, which 
was afterwards confiscated and sold for the 
benefit of the nation; and she continued to 
write comedies. Was there ever such a ver- 
satile and busy woman ? 

When Gliick went to Paris to have his 
operas performed, he completely bewitched 
Madame de Genlis, who was such an enthu- 
siastic musician. She went to all the re- 
hearsals, and every evening to the opera, 
and had Gluck and other famous performers 
come to her soirées twice a week. She sang 
for them, and played his overtures on the 
harp; but at last felt that ‘‘music, Gluck, 
and the opera had acquired too great a 
power over her.” So she made a resolution 
never again to go to opera or theater, and 
she kept her vow faithfully, great as was the 
sacrifice. She makes this frank comment : 
“IT sincerely wish now that religion had been 
my motive in this, but it was only the taste 
for study and the pride of being distin- 

She now took up the study of the English 
language, and avers that she could read the 
poets easily in five months. Determined 
never to lose any time, she would read in the 
coach while traveling, and carried one of her 


little books of extracts in her pocket to read 
in odd moments. In traveling, she would 
lead into conversation any one she met who 
could teach her anything, and then write 
down what she had collected. Having 
heard that one gentleman had written in a 
few years four quarto volumes by employing 
the ten or fifteen minutes before his wife 
came to dinner, she copied one thousand 
verses from various authors while waiting for 
the Duchesse de Chartres, who was alwaysa 
quarter of an hour late. It was a curious 
and valuable collection, beginning with the 
oldest poetry known in France. She went 
often to the Jardin des Plantes and the Cab- 
inet of Natural History, and met there 
Buffon, who became an intimate friend. 

In 1774 Louis xv. died, and the unfortun- 
ate Louis xvi. was king. The next year 
Madame de Genlis spent in traveling. While 
at Geneva she visited Voltaire; she had 
from a child disliked him for his infidel sen- 
timents, but still desired his admiration. 
“Tt was the custom for ladies to become 
agitated, grow pale, and even to faint on 
seeing Voltaire; they threw themselves into 
his arms, stammered and wept and adored.” 
This was the etiquette of a presentation at 
Ferney, so that ordtmary courtesy seemed 
almost aslight. But Voltaire, perceiving her 
perplexity, kissed her little hand, and the 
agony was over. She writes: “ During the 
whole time of dinner Voltaire was far from 
agreeable. He seemed always in a passion 
with his servants, crying out to them with 
such strength of lungs that I often started 
involuntarily.” But it was the result of habit, 
and the servants did not mind it in the least. 
He gave her a drive through the village, to 
see the houses he had built and the benevo- 
lent establishments founded by him. Such 
gross flattery as he had received had spoiled 
him. He regarded himself as an oracle, and 
could not brook contradiction or criticism. 
Imagine, then, his feelings when reduced 
to absolute subjection by a page whom he 
had vexed. ‘“ When Frederick the Great 
made short excursions, he often asked Vol- 
taire to accompany him. On one of these 
trips, Voltaire was alone in a post chaise fol- 
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lowing the royal carriage. A young page 
whom Voltaire had severely scolded, as he 
thought unjustly, resolved to be revenged : 
accordingly, when he was sent in advance to 
have horses ready, hetold all the post-masters 
and postilions that the king had anold monkey, 
of which he was so very fond that he delighted 
in dressing him up like a person belonging to 
the court, and that he always took this animal 
with him ; that the monkey cared for no one 
but the king, and was extremely mischievous ; 
and that, therefore, if he attempted to get 
out of the chaise, they must prevent him. 
After receiving this notice all the servants of 
the different post-houses, whenever Voltaire 
attempted to leave his carriage, opposed his 
exit, and when he thrust out his hand to 
open the door, he always received two or 
three sharp blows with a stick upon his fin- 
gers, followed by shouts of laughter. Vol- 
taire, who did not understand a word of 
German, could not demand an explanation 
of these singular proceedings ; his fury be- 
came extreme, but it only served to redouble 
the gayety of the post-masters, and a large 
crowd constantly assembled, in consequence 
of the page’s report, to see ‘the king’s mon- 
key’ and to hoot at him. What completed 
the anger of Voltaire was that the king 
thought the trick so good that he refused to 
punish the inventor; so the vengeance of the 
young page was complete.” 

Madame de Genllis’s first book was a collec- 
tionof her playsand poems, published entirely 
for the benefit of a noble man, who was most 
unjustly imprisoned for life if he did not pay 
a much larger sum than he or his friends 
could raise. One gentleman, unknown to 
her, but touched by the generous effort, paid 
three thousand francs for one copy; the 


others sold so well that in six days all were 


gone, with a clear profit of forty-six thousand 
francs. ‘The injured party accepted the 
sum, the prisoner was set free. This work 
was translated into all the modern languages, 
and the Empress of Russia had a version 
made with Russian text opposite the French. 

And now comes a very marked change. 
‘The Duc and Duchesse de Chartres proposed 
that Madame de Genlis take the entire 
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charge of the instruction of their children. 
With her mania for teaching, and the honor 
of being offered a position which the wisest 
men of the realm desired and coveted— 
which Fénelon had filled in another reign— 
she could not refuse the offer. M. de Gen- 
lis, who had not accompanied her to Paris, 
being informed of the Duke’s proposition, 
demurred, and requested his wife to join 
him in the country. She refused to do so, 
and they never saw each other again. It is 
necessary just here to allude to the shadow 
on Madame’s character in her supposed in- 
timacy with the Duke. Her affected uncon- 
sciousness of any scandal and her display of 
prudery is in strange contrast to the con- 
victions of the public. The Queen, preju- 
diced by the complaints of the wife, excluded 
her from the opportunities of display at 
court which she would have gloried in, and 
she never could obtain either a private or 
public audience. After accepting the posi- 
tion she at once left the Palais Royal, and 
retired to a pavilion built on her own plan 
at the Convent Belle Chasse. She was then 
thirty-one. She gave up dancing and rouge, 
then universally worn. With her usual frank- 
ness (on all subjects but one) she says: 
“Tt is singular that though I had always pos- 
sessed religious sentiments, all the sacrifices 
of a dézvotée which I have made have not 
been inspired by religion; and this is a re- 
flection which afflicts me.” She gave up 
rouge, because she had said it would be no 
sacrifice to her, and no one scemed to be- 
lieve her; so she made a bet with the Duke 
that she would renounce rouge on the 25th 
of January, 1776, and kept her word. 

Now began her earnest life-work with the 
four children of the Duke, a daughter and 
three boys, the eldest being Louis Philippe, 
afterward King of France. Like Madame de 
Maintenon, she was extremely practical—a 
model housewife—and with an eye to every 
detail, settling the accounts daily, while ev- 
erything was rendered useful as a means of 
education. The tapestry of the princess’s 
rooms was painted in oil, and on a blue 
ground were represented busts of the seven 
kings of Rome, and the emperors and em- 
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presses down to Constantine the Great. Over 
the doors were historical scenes. The stair- 
cases were covered with maps, which could 
be taken down for lessons. Even the fire- 
screens, hand-screens, and tops of the doors 
had lessons engraved-on them; while in letters 
of gold, over the grate which shut them out 
from the world, were these words of Addi- 
son, taken from the Spectator: “ True happi- 
ness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise.” Her own daughters, two 
beautiful girls, were educated with the 
Prince’s family. 

During the first eighteen months in this 
sheltered retreat she published several vol- 
umes of her Theater of Education, all high- 
ly praised by the press and critics of that 
time. Madame d’Epinay was especially 
delighted, and urged a visit. Here she met 
Saint Lambert and Madame du Deffand. 

She was now thoroughly in her element, 
and led, as she says, a delicious life. She 
was the first governess or tutor of princes in 
France who taught the languages by means 
of conversation. ‘There wasan English and 
‘Italian maid, and the little princesses had 
an English child for a playmate; one of the 
valets was a well-educated German, another 
Italian, and the princes were given a good 
teacher of English. They now removed to 
st. Leu, a charming residence, with a fine 
park. A small garden was laid out for each 
of her pupils, and they dug in the dirt like 
ordinary children, and planted flowers and 
vegetables. A botanist and chemist were 
attached to the house, also a teacher of draw- 
ing. A theater was built, where the children 
played pantomimes and her own pieces. She 
says: ‘*In the winter at Paris I had a turn- 
ing machine put into my ante-chamber, and 
in recreation hours all the children, as well 
as myself, learned to turn. I thus acquired, 
with them, all the trades in which strength 
is not required ; making, for instance, pocket 
books and morocco portfolios, which looked 
as well as those of English manufacture.” 
They also made baskets, tapes, ribbons, gauze, 
pasteboard, and plans in relief, artificial flow- 
ers, gratings for libraries in brass wire, mar- 
bled paper, gilt frames, all sorts of work in 
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hair, and even tried their hands at wigs, and 
the boys learnt cabinet-making. The Duke 
of Valois, with the aid of his brother, made 
a large press and a table with drawers for a 
poor peasant woman of St. Leu. This was 
their amusement. ‘ Beside their palace 
of the five orders of architecture, which 
they could build and take down at pleas- 
ure, I made them make various tools and 
utensils, the interior of a laboratory, with 
retorts, crucibles, and alembics, and the inte- 
rior of a cabinet of natural history. These 
were afterwards displayed in the gallery of 
the Palais Royal, and have since been placed 
in the Louvre. I was very proud to see the 
public admire the playthings I had invented 
for my pupils.” The princes were taught to 
swim and row, and the Duke of Orleans 
bought an estate by the sea, where six months 
were passed studying shells, fishes and sea- 
plants, and learning ina practical way about 
ships. During one winter they were taken 
to a hospital, to dress the wounds of the 
poor. 

Then her husband inherited a large es- 
tate, 100,000 francs a year. He urged his 
wife to leave her pupils and return to him ; 
but ambition, and sincere attachment to the 
children, and self-love carried the day, and 
she refused, which was afterwards a deep 
grief to her. In her words: “In spite of 
the arguments of M. de Genlis, I persisted 
in a resolution which has cost me dear. If 
I had fulfilled my real duty, which was to 
rejoin him, especially when he desired and 
entreated it so earnestly, I might easily have 
induced him to leave France; we should 
have lived comfortably in a foreign land, and 
he would not have perished on a scaffold! 
This terrible reflection causes me eternal re- 
morse; since his death it never leaves me.” 

The assembly of the French Academy in 
1783 gave the “‘ Prize of Utility ” to Madame 
d’Epinay’s “Conversations of Emilia” in | 
preference to Madame de Genlis’s “ Adéle 
and Théodore,” a manual of education—a 
matter of intense surprise to the latter; but 
she consuled herself by attributing the decis- 
ion to her having spoken too favorably of re- 
ligion and too lightly of philosophy. ‘“ But 
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how,” says Grimm, “ could the vengeance of 
philosophy wound the high piety of our il- 
lustrious governess ? Can she who renoun- 
ces the toilet, rouge, and all the pleasures, all 
the vanities of life, still regret its frivolous 
and profane laurels?” The Duchess of 
Grammont said with her usual frankness 
that she was overjoyed at the success of Ma- 
dame d’Epinay, because she hoped that Ma- 
dame de Genlis would die with envy, which 
would be an excellent thing; or that she 
would revenge herself by a good satire, which 
would be good again; and lastly, because 
she wished all the world to perceive, what 
she had for some time suspected, the Acad- 
emy to be falling into dotage. 

At Belle Chasse an intimacy was formed 
with Madame Necker. She made the first 
visit, bringing her daughter, then sixteen. 
Madame de Genlis never liked Madame de 
Stael. This is her first criticism: ‘This 
young lady was not pretty, but she was very 
animated, and though she spoke a deal too 
much, she spoke cleverly.”. Madame Necker 
had educated her on a poor plan, permitting 
her to pass much of her time in her sa/on, 
among the crowd of deaux esprits who were 
constantly to be found there, while the young 
miss discussed with them on love and the 
passions. ‘The solitude of her chamber and a 
few good books would have been more to 
her advantage. She learned to talk fast and 
much, without any reflection, and has writ- 
ten in the same manner. She had read 
little, and all her knowledge was superficial. 
She had collected in her works not the result 
of sound reading, but an infinite number of 
recollections and incoherent conversations. 
Madame Necker was a virtuous, calm, re- 
served person, without any fancy. She was 
studied in all she did, and arranged before- 
hand a part for all situations. ‘The Chevalier 
de Chastellux picked up a little book while 
waiting for Madame Necker to appear—as 
he was too early for dinner—and found a 


careful preparation of her subjects for con- 
versation during the dinner. His own name 
caught his eye, and he read: “I must talk 
to the Chevalier de Chastellux about Public 
Happiness and Agatha ’—two of his works. 
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All were to be complimented in some skill- 
ful way. The dinner was peculiarly enjoy- 
able to the amused chevalier, as he saw that 
Madame repeated word for word the remarks 
in her book. Madame de Genlis, through- 
out her memoirs, gives the idea that Madame 
de Stael was a failure, but that if she had been 
allowed to educate her, it would have been 
vastly different, saying: “I have often regret- 
ted sincerely that she had not been my daugh- 
ter or my pupil. I should then have given 
her good literary principles, just ideas, and 
unaffected manners. With such an education, 
joined to her own talents and generous 
mind, she would have been an accomplished 
person, and the first female author of our 
day.” 

A short time before the Revolution, in 
1785, she visited England, and was received, 
by her own account, with unusual honor, 
which she writes of as frankly as of her fail- 
ings. She says: ‘‘ No woman is allowed to 
enter the House of Commons, but that as- 
sembly, by a special order, invited me to be 
present at one of the debates. I was not al- 
lowed to introduce any other woman.” ‘This 
was one of Sheridan’s practical jokes. 
“Tragedy was not played in the summer, yet 
in honor to me, Hamlet was performed at 
one of the theatres. An account of all these 
things was inserted in the English newspa- 
pers, with the most complimentary notices of 
myself. There appeared also in the journals 
an infinite number of verses in my honor. I 
received many marks of interest and esteem 
from the most distinguished persons in Eng- 
land; among others, Sheridan, the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, Mr. Burke, and Miss Bur- 
ney. The Prince of Wales invited me to an 
entertainment, and the Queen invited me to 
Windsor. ‘This was a great distinction, for 
she never received foreigners there. Lord 
Mansfield, the celebrated English judge, re- 
quested permission to visit me. Mr. Hor- 
ace Walpole invited me to breakfast in his 
Gothic priory. . 

“T read a great many English works, and 
was struck with the absurd contempt which 
the writers of this country affect for other 
nations. With what injustice have they crit- 
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icised our literature, at the same time they 
were stealing from or copying our writers ! 
How are we represented on the English 
stage? ‘The French are always treated there 
as weak fops, and what seems still more sin- 
gular, as cowards. Let us compare this with 
the generous good feeling of our authors, 
who have so highly praised English writers 
and the English nation.” 

Walpole writes: ‘I will read no more of 
Rousseau ; his Confessions disgusted me be- 
yond any book I ever opened. His Hen— 
the schoolmistress, Madame de Genlis—is 
arrived in London. I nauseate Aer too: the 
eggs of education that he and she both laid 
could not be hatched till the chickens were 
ready to die of old age. I revere genius ; I 
have a dear friendship for common sense ; I 
have a partiality for professed nonsense: but 
I abhor extravagance, that is given for the 
quintessence of sense, and affectation that pre- 
tends to be philosophy.” But when he met 
her, the prejudice vanished, and he says: 
“Her person is agreeable, and she seems to 
have been pretty. Her conversation is nat- 
ural and reasonable, not precisive and af- 
fected, and searching to be eloquent, as I had 
expected.” But he joins with other men in 
ridiculing the office she held. “ The Duc 
de Chartres has made Madame de Genius 
governess of his children. Why should not 
Madame de Schwellenberg be governess to 
our prince, and Bishop Hurd wet-nurse ?” 

In Fanny Burney’s Diary (1785) there are 
many allusions to Madame de Genlis. She 
speaks of her at first as the “sweetest and 
most accomplished French woman she ever 
met with,” and is for a long time completely 
charmed ; but tales, true or false, were so 
often forced into her unwilling ears, that she 
says: “* Notwithstanding the most ardent ad- 
miration of her talents, and a zest yet greater 
for her engaging society and elegantly lively 
and winning manners, I yet dared no longer 
come within the precincts of her fascinating 
allurements.” 

The biographer of Burke, describing Ma- 
dame de Genlis’s visit to Butler’s Court(1792) 
vives an unpleasant anecdote: “ Her great 
ambition was to do, or be thought to do, ev- 
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erything ; to possess a wnizversal genius both 
in mind and mechanical powers beyond the 
attainments of her own or even the other 
sex. A ring which she wore, of very curi- 
ous, indeed, exquisite workmanship, having 
attracted the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
he inquired by what good fortune it had 
come into her possession, and received for 
answer that it was executed by herself. Sir 
Joshua stared, but made no reply. “I 
have done with her,” said he, the first time 
he was alone with Mr. Burke afterwards. 
To have the assurance to tell me such a tale! 
Why, my dear sir, it is aw antique ; no living 
artist in Europe can equal it.” 

She carried back and introduced into 
France, where it was unknown, the moss 
rose, as Pope introduced the weeping willow 
into England by planting some shoots which 
were sent him witha basket of figs. 

Soon after her return the Revolution began, 
and her life was full of troubles —charges of 
sympathy with the Liberals, and serious dan- 
ger from association with the children of the 
Duchess of Orleans, whom she was accused 
of estranging from their mother. 

To all these attacks she pleaded “Not 
guilty,” and wrote a book to prove it, insist- 
ing that she was at all times a Royalist. 
From her account, you judge her to be pecu- 
liarly conscientious and pure, resisting all 
admirers, and looking with severity upon 
damaged reputations. Mr. Stoddard tells 
me that after reading all he can find on 
either side, he does not know whether to 
think her a hypocrite or grossly slandered. 
Let us give her the benefit of the doubt. 

Her husband, who fearlessly expressed 
himself opposed to the execution of the 
king, was punished on the scaffold. The 
Duke also was killed. After Madame de 
Genlis had wandered about with Mademois- 
elle d’Orleans for a year or two, the princess 
was recalled, and her lonely governess went 
to Berlin, where she gave lessons in litera- 
ture, and designed patterns for a print fac- 
tory, and wrote novels, thus supporting her- 
self very comfortably, She said she knew 
fifty-two trades by which she could earn her 
living. ‘Talleyrand, also an emigre with Ma- 
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dame de Stael, writing to her from Philadel- 
phia, says of America: ‘“ This country is a 
place where honest men may prosper, though 
not, to be sure, quite so well as rogues, who, 
as may be expected, have many advantages 
on their side.” She remained in exile for 
nine years. At Hamburg she received a 
visit from Klopstock, who talked at her stead- 
ily for three hours, mostly of himself, and 
retired highly pleased with her conversation- 
al ability. 

In Paris, when she was allowed to return, 
in 1801, everything had strangely, sadly alter- 
ed. She said: “ Everything seemed new to 
me. I felt like a stranger who stops at every 
step to look around. I could scarcely recog- 
nize the streets, of which all the names were 
changed. I found philosophers substituted 
for saints. I saw passing hackney coaches, 
which I recognized as the confiscated car- 
riages of my friends ; and in walking, I saw on 
the stalls books which bore on their bindings 
the coats of arms of my acquaintances, and in 
shops their portraits exhibited for sale. Three- 
fourths of the unfortunate nobles whom these 
pictures represented had been guillotined, 
and the rest, despoiled of everything, were 
wandering in foreign lands. Even the lan- 
guage was changed. The Bureaux d’Esprit, 
ridiculed by those who were envious or un- 
able to rival them, such as the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, were gone forever. Suppers 
were no longer in fashion, for our customs 
had changed as well as the language.  For- 
merly the ladies, after dinner was over, rose 
and left the table, in order to wash their 
mouths ; the gentlemen went into an ante- 
chamber for the same purpose. Nowadays 
this part of our toilette is performed at table 
in many houses, where Frenchmen seated 
by the side of ladies wash their hands and 
spit into a bowl. ‘This spectacle would have 
been truly astonishing to their grandfathers 
and grandmothers.” : 

As she was seriously in need of money, she 
wrote the “‘Romance de La Valliere.” ‘This 
story was greatly liked. Napoleon, who was 
inordinately fond of novel-reading, read it 
through without stopping, and was affected 
by it even to tears. It went through eigh- 
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teen editions, and brought the age of Louis 
XIV. into fashion. Sir James McIntosh said, 
“It is surely a most fascinating book.” Some 
months after this success, ‘‘Madame de 
Maintenon” appeared. Fontanes, in his let- 
ter acknowledying the receipt of this book, 
closes by saying: “I doubt, even in an age 
more worthy of you, whether the Mesdames 
de Sevigné and La Fayette would have par- 
doned you for surpassing them. It is true 
that the La Rochefoucaulds, the La Fon- 
taines, and the La Bruyéres would have been 
at your feet, but where are they at this day ?” 

Then followed novels and plays thick 
as the leaves of Vallambrosa. The Em- 
peror now requested from Madame de Genlis 
a letter once a fortnight on “ politics, finance, 
literature, and morals,” as well as on any oth- 
er subjects that might occur to her. He al- 
lotted to her handsome apartments in the 
Arsenal, and a pension of six thousand francs. 
After telling her readers how highly these let- 
ters were valued by the First Consul, she 
adds, “It was not my fault if he did not be- 
come religious ” 

The Queen of Naples desired her as gov- 
erness for her family. She did not accept 
the position, but was granted a pension of 
three thousand francs by the Queen, who ad- 
mired her greatly. In consideration of this 
compliment, Madame de Genlis prepared a 
written course of history and literature, as a 
guide for the Queen’s children. 

Her drawing-room was crowded every 
evening during the winter of 1812. Lady 
Morgan was often seen there, fascinating all 
with her sparkling manner, warmth of heart, 
and good nature—not beautiful, but always 
attractive. Madame Recamier was a con- 
stant visitor. She is usually spoken of as a 


‘beautiful lay figure, or a soulless coquette, so 


that it is pleasant to hear a better opinion 
from one who knew her well, and who was pe- 
culiarly quick to notice defects. She says: 
“The more I conversed with her, the more 
talent and interest I found in her conversa- 
tion. Had she not been so handsome and so 
celebrated for her person, she would be 
ranked amongst the most accomplished wo- 
men of society. ‘The world never grants but 
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one species of renown, and only lavishes its 
praise for one darling quality. If Madame 
Recamier had not been so éeautiful, every 
one would have praised the accuracy and 
discrimination of her mind; wo one listens 
with more attention (an important trait where 
you wish to charm), for she feels and com- 
prehends everything. ‘The delicacy of her 
sentiments gives an inexpressible charm to 
that of her mind. Her opinions on every 
subject indirectly connected with morals are 
never calculated beforehand, and are ex- 
tremely accurate. ‘They are the free, happy 
emanations of a pure and feeling heart. Not- 
withstanding all the troubles and misfor- 
tunes with which her life has been check- 
ered, there is so much sweetness in her 
temper, so much calmness in her heart and 
conscience, that she has preserved nearly all 
the fairness of her complexion, and all the 
charming appearance of her early youth. 
The round of pleasure in which she has lived 
has rendered her completely unable to apply 
herself to serious occupations. Disgusted 
with frivolous amusements of every kind, 
tired of trifling, she now only gives herself 
up to them through habits of idleness; but 
she is a proof that it is the most disagreeable 
situation any one can be placed in who pos- 
sesses judgment and talents. In her most 
intimate chats she rarely speaks of herself, 
- for the interests of her life have never been 
but relative. She has long possessed friends, 
who are deservedly devoted to her, in ele- 
vated stations, but has never profited herself 
by her influence with them, although always 
suggesting beneficent plans for others. There 
does not exist a woman who has rendered 
more services than she without cabal or in- 
trigue, and there is not one who, after the 
loss of a great fortune, has possessed more 
dignity under reverses.” 

The remaining years of this long and busy 
life were spent in publishing a number of 
volumes—so many that it would be fatiguing 
even to enumerate the titles—in entertain- 
ing her friends, and in attacking the new 
ideas of the philosophers. At one time, in the 
winter of 1820, she was writing five books at 
the same time. 
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It is not strange that she was always look- 
ing back regretfully to the good old times, 
when cultivated women queened it in their 
salons, and politics were kept out of general 
conversation. She says: 

“Our profound thinkers, our great states- 
men, are continually talking with contempt of 
the ‘ frivolity’ of the seventeenth and first half 
of the eighteenth century. It is said again and 
again that society is no longer ‘ frivolous.’ 
Alas! it is true, and it is a great misfortune in 
myopinion. There isa great pleasure in being 
able to argue well in a serious conversation, 
or to talk trifles gracefully in a select private 
party; and the French, in former times, 
seemed to have the exclusive privilege of 
wielding this double power with success. 
Previous to this horrid period, where impie- 
ty, licentiousness, and pride run mad, com- 
bined to give birth to all the scenes we have 
witnessed, the frivolity of the French was 
not a national defect. It was, on the con- 
trary, the preserver against pedantry, affecta- 
tion, and a thousand ridiculous and danger- 
ous pretensions. It was found where it ought 
to be to form the charm of society, in the 
conversations of men of the world, in letters, 
and the gayest amusements. It excluded 
from our parties a positive and dogmatic 
spirit, metaphysical discussions, politics and 
dissertations; and was, in its turn, excluded 
from important affairs and serious works. 
Men never thought more profoundly or wrote 
more elegantly and correctly than when soct- 
ety was adorned by the most amiable frivolity, 
which was nothing else but a relaxation of 
mind, and a gaiety full of wit, feeling, and 
grace. Were we to expunge from the letters 
of Madame de Sevigné everything that is 
frivolous, we should take away their princi- 
pal charm. 

‘* Such was frivolity amongst us in the times 
of old. The following incident will show what 
modern politeness Is: 

“Towards the end of June, 1821, I dined 
with thirteen persons, amongst whom were 
four peers, four marshals of France, and 
three generals ; among the peers there were 
two dukes. Before dinner they were in their 
own way very polite to me, and I had no 
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trouble in taking my share of the conversation 
at dinner, for the peers on either side spoke 
of nothing but politics, and addressed their 
conversation to gentlemen at the other end 
of the table. We returned to the drawing- 
room after dinner, and at the moment I was 
sitting down I saw with surprise that all the 
dukes and peers had escaped from me ; each 
of them took hold of an arm chair, dragged 
it after him, approached his neighbor, and 
thus formed a circle in the middle of the 
room. I was thus left quite alone, with a 
semi-circle of backs turned towards me. ‘To 
be sure, I saw the faces of the other half of 
the party. Ithoughtat first they had seated 
themselves so to play at those little games 
that require such an arrangement, but it was 
no such thing ; it was solely for the purpose 
of discussing the most difficult questions of 
state policy. Every one became a noisy or- 
ator, bawled out his opinions, interrupted 
his neighbor, quarreléd and talked till he 
got hoarse; they must all have been ina 
precious state of perspiration. It was a cor- 
rect picture of the Chamber of Deputies— 
in fact, it was a great deal worse, for there was 
no president. I had a great mind to play 
the part of one, and to call them to order, 
but I had no bell, and my feeble voice could 
not have been heard. ‘This clamor and con- 
fusion lasted for more than an hour anda 
half, when I left the drawing-room, delighted 
with having received the first lesson of the 
new customs of society, and the new code of 
French gallantry—of that politeness which 
has rendered us so celebrated throughout 
Europe. I confess that down to this mo- 
ment I had very inadequate notions of all 
these things. 

“T now met with women who naturally 
hated all kinds of interesting or witty con- 
versation, because they could take no share 
in it; tittle tattle, or scandal, formed all 
their talk; they had produced a coolness 
among all their husbands’ friends by their 
insipidity, their dryness, and their aptness to 
take offense—the ordinary defect of women 
who want talent and education. The most 
of these persons, ridiculously vain, reckoned 
their reciprocal visits, and bid (as it were) for 
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a courtesy; they were always on the gut vive ? 
always uneasy with regard to the manner in 
which they were treated, without knowing 
positively how they ought to be treated ; so 
that they were generally irritating themselves 
by imaginary failures in politeness and ideal 
impertinences.” 

Youth and charm lingered with this in- 
scrutable little woman until the very last. 
At eighty she had perfect health, required no 
ylasses—hearing as good as at twenty, mem- 
ory and mental faculties unimpaired. ‘The 
novel which is now most read of all her 
works is Mademoiselle de Clermont.” Bel- 
isarius was written simply to outdo Mar- 
montel, who had published a book on 
the same subject. She revived in France 
the “ Historical Novel,” much in the style 
of Madame Miuhlbach. Like Ruskin, who 
has planned more than seventy works which 
he wants to give the world before he leaves it, 
she closes her Memoirs with a hint of a dozen 
more books which she hopes to publish. She 
had many chimerical plans, such as theattempt 
to purify history and philosophy by omitting 
everything irreverent, skeptical, or untrue; 
just as some in our day indulge the delusion 
that the drama would still be attractive if 
raised to the moral standard of the church. 
In short, she embraced the entire Cosmos in 
her schemes of reform, and wondered that 
all thinkers did not turn round and follow 
meekly in her train. In the long sketch of 
her in the ** Universal Biography of France,” 
they say: ‘‘ The world was by her divided 
into two parts—her friends and her enemies, 
or rather, those who admired her ard those 
who criticised. Her Memoirs were an apol 
ogy, a compilation, selections from her works, 
a collection of anecdotes—in a word, they 
are anything but memoirs.” Call them what 
you will, they are full of interest to this 
day. 

A more conceited woman never lived, and 
her frankness in quoting her various compli- 
ments, poetical tributes, and constant con- 
quests is weak but amusing. She felt herself 
capable of gracing any position, of instructing 
and guiding any who came in her path; no 
subject so abstruse or profound that she could 
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not master it ; no one escaped her criticism, 
yet she always spoke of herself as thorough- 
ly impartial, never malicious, abused by 
critics, robbed by plagiarists. As the in- 
structor of Louis Philipie, she deserves 
great honor. You remember that during 
his exile he supported himself by teaching, 
rising at half past four and walking miles to 
teach the higher mathematics in a Swiss col- 
lege. When a civic crown was presented to 
him for saving a man from drowning, he 
wrote at once to his old teacher: ‘ Without 
you, what should I have been ?” 

Her works were wonderfully popular in 
their day. By the way, it is a curious fact 
that W. S. Gilbert, author of the irresistible 
“Bab Ballads,” and “ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,” to say nothing of “ Pinafore,” borrowed 
wholesale from Madame de Genlis’s “ Tale 
of an Old Castle” for his “Palace of Truth,” 
which is so much admired. _ It is little more 
than a paraphrase of her story. 

She had a slight, graceful figure, was rath- 
er petite, with curling brown hair and “* soft, 
spiritual eyes.” But her xose was her pride. 
Its praise had been sung by several of her 
admirers. In her seventieth year she stum- 
bled over a trunk, broke two teeth, scratched 
her face in three places, and broke that beau- 
tiful nose—that nose so delicate, so perfect 
in outline. Her wailings over this calamity 
and her rhapsodic reminiscence of her nose 
as it used to be, are serio-comic in the ex- 
treme. 

Her last days were rather sad; her means 
were reduced, old friends gone, the glory of 
her nose among the things that were; yet 
Mrs. Opie, who called upon her in her last 
year, speaks of her as a really pretty and 
lively little old woman. She was found dead 
December, 1830—the last morning of the 
year—aged eighty-four. 

Men have reviewed her life and writings 
with great severity. In the “ Quarterly” for 
1826 we find this sentence: “If we may be 
allowed thus to express ourselves, we should 
say Madame de Genlis has a very large por- 
tion of a very small mind, and that portion 
is particularly active. Her intellectual arse- 
nal is boundlessly stored with sparrow-shot.” 
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In her eighty-third year she expressed the 
opinion that the value set upon the opinions 
of old women is the surest, if not the only, test 
of the moral, religious, and intellectual state 
of acountry; and in the “Suppers of the 
Maréchale de Luxembourg,” gives a picture 
of society under this government! This, of 
course, made her ridiculous, and reviewers 
were merciless. Yet Miss Kavanaugh says 
in her sketch: ‘‘ No woman who has written 
so much, has written so well.” St. Beuve 
says of her: “She was above everything 
an author, and would certainly have in- 
vented writing, if it had not appeared be- 
fore her time. Her acquirements made 
her a living encyclopedia, which prided 
itself on being the rival antagonist of all oth- 
er encyclopedias. But she was the most 
gracious and gallant of pedagogues. Very 
beautiful, very fascinating when she chose, 
knowing the strength and the weak points 
of each one, and knowing how to cast her 
spell of enchantment upon you, she became 
cold and indifferent when you did not re- 
spond to her enthusiasm; of an infinite grace 
when admired, she was hard and severe when 
one dared to disagree or failed to please.” 

To judge her impartially she must not be 
taken from the circle where she lived. She 
wrote for the luxurious /aditues of palaces 
and sa/ous. Let me quote a few of her good 
thoughts: 

“Constant and varied occupation is much 
more powerful than amusements in dispel- 
ling sorrow and anxiety.” 

“There are but two suffrages worthy of 
desire by a feeling and upright heart: one’s 
own conscience, and the voice of friendship.” 

“ Virtue may be acquired, but goodness is 
a gift of nature.” 

‘A man declares his love, a woman con- 
fesses hers.” 

‘* Evil-speaking always spoils the manners 
of a woman.” 

“With the exception of the loss by death 
of those we love, almost all our misfortunes 
and sorrows are in part our own fault.” 

‘Let musical teachers be given to those 
young ladies only who have a musical voice 
and ear, and a feeling for music ; let draw- 
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ing be taught to those only who have a taste 
for the art, and the number of amateurs 
would be diminished; and we should no 
longer meet with that crowd of women with 
trifling acquirements and high pretensions, 
which throws so much ennui over the surface 
of society.” 

“Criticism at the present day is nothing but 
a continual system of sneering and ridicule, 
more or less witty and more or less worn 
out; such a continual shower of irony be- 
comes monotonous.” 

** Sleep, which flies from luxury and indo- 
lence, is the sure reward of real fatigue.” 

‘“‘Men of letters have an actually existing 
superiority over female authors that is per- 
fectly evident and indisputable. All the 
works of women put into one scale will not 
weigh some fine pages of Bossuet or Pascal, 
some scenes of Corneille, Racine, or Molitre; 
but it must not be concluded from this that 
the mental constitution of women is inferior 
to that of men. Genius is composed of all 
the qualities they are admitted to possess, 
and which they may be endowed with in the 
highest degree—fancy, sensibility, and eleva- 
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tion of soul. The want of study and educa- 
tion having at all times kept women apart 
from the career of literature, they have shown 
their greatness of soul, not by describing his- 
torical facts in their writings, or by bringing 
forth ingenious fictions of fancy ; but by real 
actions they have done better than describe, 
and have often by their conduct furnished 
the models of sublime heroism. No woman 
in her writing has described the lofty soul of 
Cornelia ; what matters it, since Cornelia is 
not an imaginary being ?” 

French women of that early period, always 
excepting Madame de Sevigné, seem to be 
either fanatics or flirts. We fear our eccen- 
tric friend is no exception ; yet it is difficult 
to read her own story and not believe in her 
innocence. Madame always ended with a 
moral. In imitation, we regret that her char- 
acter and talents were ruined by excessive 
vanity. This fault led her into a dangerous 
position, and kept her there; it shadowed 
every virtue, every accomplishment, and 
makes us not unwilling to say good bye to 
Countess de Genlis, Jack-of-all-trades, Para- 


gon of Perfection, “ Gouverneur du Rot.” 
ate Sanborn. 
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Wuat if some morning, when the stars were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the East was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benignant Spirit standing near : a 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 
“This is our Earth—most friendly Earth, and fair ; 

Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air: 


“There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear ; 
But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer— _ 
His name is Death: flee, lest he find thee here!” 


And what if then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the Summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 


And take my hand and say, “ My name is Death.” 


E.R. Sill. 
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A HUNCHBACK. 


Don Jost pe Mapero had in his youth- 
ful days issued the first newspaper ever pub- 
lished in St. Sebastian. As it had its birth 
at a time when all Spain was struggling in 
fierce revolutionary throes, its tone was 
strongly conservative — for de Madero was 
an anti-Carlist, and one of Queen Isabella’s 
stanchest allies. Upon the victory of the 
Carlists, Her Majesty was exiled, and as a 
dangerous enemy of the new government, 
de Madero was banished too, and his prop- 
erty confiscated. He went at once to his 
brother Enrique, who lived at Paris. Don 
Enrique gave him enough capital to buy a 
small plantation in Guateinala. 

It was during the first year of his resi- 
dence in Central America that’a son was 
born to him—a hunchback. The mother 
abhorred Jorge, but the father conceived a 
strong affection for the little fellow from the 
first. As soon as Jorge could walk, his 
mother sent him to her brother, the Arch- 
bishop Vechia, in order that he might be 
brought up well, and yet that she might not 
be compelled to see him. 

As time flew by, the Archbishop found 
that even if the hunchback’s figure was 
stunted, his intellect was not, for the law of 
compensation had gifted him with keen wit. 
When Jorge was nine years old his uncle 
died, and threw him back upon his family. 
After much consideration they sent him to 
the Collége Stanislas in Paris, an old estab- 
lished institution conducted by the priests. 
Jorge had not been in his new school twen- 
ty-four hours before the students had named 
him‘ Le petit singe chettf de Guatemala.” 

“Dwarfed monkey, indeed!” he resent- 
fully retorted. “If Il am adwarfed monkey, 
you must all be chimpanzees.” 

Some of the boys tittered uncomfortably. 
(lement Bennett, the bully of the class, took 
up the case, and tried to imitate Jorge’s pain- 
ful walk, saying, as he did so: 

“ Hein! petit singe, where did you steal 
beautiful back?  Isn’t it lovely ?” 


‘* Bien / bien!” cried some of the boys ap- 
provingly. ‘The hump is perfect, Bennett.” 

Madero’s eyes blazed with wrath, as he 
darted stealthily behind the cruel English 
boy and straightened him out with a furious 
blow aimed at the small of his back. Ben- 
nett, as soon as he recovered his breath, 
turned upon Madero, and clinched his fists. 
Perhaps it was the flame in the hunchback’s 
eyes, or perhaps it was the uncomfortable 
lameness in his back, that made Bennett hes- 
itate to renew the attack. 

“You are a gorilla,” snapped Madero de- 
fiantly. 

“And you, little monkey, too small to 
fight,” retorted Bennett, walking away. 

The other boys grasped the situation at 
once—their bully had found his match ; and 
they looked eagerly forward to further en- 
counters. 

However, Madero had but little to say to 
any of the students. He received the taunts 
and insults heaped upon him with an air of 
exasperating reserve. Not being equal to 
the others in physical strength, he abided his 
time, and retaliated in a way that was a thou- 
sand times more humiliating to them than 
open defeat would have been. His practical 
jokes were the very ingenuity of cruelty. On 
the cold winter nights, when a red-hot fur- 
nace was an absolute necessity in the dor- 
mitory, Madero would throw a handful of 
red pepper just where it would burn the 
worst. By the time Father Dupanloup came 
in to investigate, Madero would be lying in 
his little bed, grumbling discontentedly about 
the rascal who was spoiling their night’s rest. 
Then Henri Colombiére began to laugh at 
the discomfort of every one else, so he was 
punished instead of the real culprit. Ma- 
dero waited until Father Dupanloup had drag- 
ged Colombiére away ; then he chuckled, for 
he cared but little who was punished, so long 
as all those who had taunted him were made 
to suffer. Some days after this he wrote a 
note, imitating perfectly the penmanship of 
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one of the students who had that morning 
insulted him, and placed it in Clement Ben- 
nett’s desk: 

‘*All those fellows who would like to have 
some fun, will meet in the bell tower tonight 
at eleven o'clock. The door on the right 
will be unlocked. The password ts ‘Ziber?é.’ 
Each boy will pull the bell-rope once, then 
run down into the cave. The panel in the 
chapel altar will be open. De Bébian will 
act as door-keeper. Please pass this on to 
the other U. B. C. boys. By order of the 
secretary.” 

The mysterious paper was handed around, 
and at eleven o’clock that night the members 
of the secret society, in snowy garments and 
bare feet, stole out of the dormitory. Creep- 
ing softly along the corridor, they descended 
the stairs leading to the dark tower. Each 
boy, after giving the magic password and the 
society grip, was permitted to enter the im- 
penetrable shades beyond. Giving a sharp 
jerk to the bell-rope, he flew down through 
the trap-door into “the cave,” as the secret 
' passage leading from the bell tower to the 
chapel altar was called. When they were all 
crouching behind the altar, Clement Bennett 
slid aside a marble slab and bounded out 
into the chapel, followed pell mell by the 
other boys. The large sanctuary was dimly 
lighted by a hanging lamp, but notwithstand- 
ing that, the boys showed a terrified anxiety 
to get back to the dormitory. They rushed 
to the massive iron doors, and found them 
securely locked. What was to be done? 
Retreat was dangerous, for even then some 
of the priests might be in the belfry. 

“I’m nearly f-f frozen,” shivered one. 

“T bet that you did this just to trick us,” 
said André de Beébian, aggressively eyeing 
the president of the society. 

*“] didn’t, either. You wrote the order 
yourself!” retorted Jules Cliquot in surprise. 

“1 didn’t write it. You wrote it; for I 
guess I know your writing,” 

“Indeed, I didn’t. You're lying just to 
skin out of this.” ; 

“You're a coward not to own up, that’s 
what you are !” 

As André said this, Jules sprang at him 
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like a maddened tiger, and the two boys 
closed in a desperate grapple. ‘The others 
no longer mindful of the damp, chilled air, 
climbed upon the backs of the pews, and 
dividing into two parties, were soon eagerly 
encouraging their man. ‘Go it, André!” 
—Give it to him, Jules!”— “I say, why 
don’t you hit him a good one?”—“ André | 
hit below the belt; that wasn’t fair.” — 
“Good! Good !” 

While their enthusiasm was at its height, 
and the two gladiators were panting and 
gasping for breath, the chapel doors swung 
back to admit the solemn procession of 
priests, who, roused by the bell, had come 
in to recite the midnight mass. The culprits 
would have hidden under the benches, but 
it was too late for that; so they stood with 
downcast eyes, until the monks dismissed 
them to bed. 

The following day, all the students were 
summoned to the assembly-room, where the 
tutors sat upon the platform in solemn state. 

“Those young men who were in the chapel 
last night will please stand.” 

One after another of the culprits reluc- 
tantly rose, while Father Dupanloup contin- 
ued : 

“I see the same young men before me 
who are always concerned in these affairs. 
This time the punishment will not be light. 
Who wrote this ?” he asked, holding up the 
fatal order. Noone responded, so the Father 
said : | 

“If the young man who suggested this es- 
capade does not stand, I shall be forced to 
call him by name.” 

For the first time since the investigation 
began, the innocent smile left Madero’s face. 
His heart palpitated violently when the priest 
opened his lips to pronounce the culprit’s 
name, “ Jules Cliquot.” 

Madero’s mind was mightily relieved as 
he sank back in his seat with an inward 
laugh. It was in vain that Cliquot denied 
his guilt; the proofs were before him in 
black and white. “Do not add falsehood 
to the guilt of desecrating the chapel, Jules 
Cliquot,” was the reply he received when he 
protested his innocence. When the sentence 
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of solitary confinement for one week had been 
passed upon the U. B. C. boys, the rest of 
the students filed back to their respective 
recitation rooms. Madero brought up the 
rear, and Father Pietro was saying to him: 

“T am glad, Madero, that you have sense 
enough to keep out of these scrapes. You 
are a good boy.” 

To tell the truth, Madero’s conscience did 
feel slightly nipped at this remark, but on the 
whole he was relieved to think that his tor- 
mentors were in a safe place for a few days. 

Ten years passed rapidly by in very 
much the same way. When the final exam- 
inations came, Madero found himself the 
proud winner of every prize the college of- 
fered, including the one for deportment. 
Father Dupanloup made a very eloquent 
speech at the public exercises, in which he 
spoke of Madero’s unflagging industry and 
perseverance. 

A hush fell over the assembly as the piti- 
ful figure of the hunchback limped up on 
the stage. All bent forward eagerly as he 
bowed his head to receive the medals and 
the class wreath of laurel leaves. Those 
among the students who had bragged for 
weeks about the prizes they expected to carry 
off, looked crestfallen. Madero stepped for- 
ward, and, throwing his fine head proudly 
back, he delivered the valedictory poem. 
As the last word died away, voice after voice 
rang out in hearty congratulation. He stood 
for some moments spellbound; then, throw- 
ing a glance of grateful acknowledgment at 
the people, he bowed. At the boys he cast 
a look of triumph that seemed to say, “* Now, 
will you ever call me ‘ Ze singe chettf’ again ?” 

The exercises over, the boys all pressed 
around him, shaking his hands and clapping 
his back with an air of hearty good fellow- 
ship that choked him a bit, as he realized for 
the first time the gratification which follows 
upon victory. Even Bennett sauntered up, 
and said : 

“See here, Madero, I return to England 
today, and I may never see you again, so I 
want to tell you how sorry I am that I have 
ever plagued you. Will you forgive me for 
being such a—chimpanzee ?” 
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Madero laughed at this reference to their 
first encounter, but a slight tremor shook his 
voice as he replied : 

“You better believe that I will forgive any 
fellow that comes to me like a man and asks 
me to. I shall be glad to call you my friend 
—lI have so few, you know. Good-bye, old 
boy, and remember that if the handsomest 
fellow always won the laurels, you would be 
in my boots today.” 

The next day Madero received a letter 
from his father, full of affection and grieving 
to think that his wife could not tolerate her 
son’s presence. He placed a moderate in- 
come at Jorge’s disposal, and wrote that if he 
needed more he must earn it. 


Il. 


A YOUNG man must have great moral stam- 
ina if he can, at the age of twenty, dive under 
the billows of Parisian life and come to the 
surface again uninjured. Existence in Paris 
is such a riddle. The people rush headlong 
into every diversion and industry, seeming to 
take an intense interest in everything; while 
in this frantic desire to have a finger in every 
pie they overshoot their mark, and become 
an insincere, worn-out, 4/asé people while yet 
in their prime. Is it not Honoré de Balzac 
who says that “ Paris may be rightly char- 
acterized as a veritable hell, where all smokes, 
burns, broils, boils, grows dim, is extin- 
guished, relighted, sparkles, glitters, and is 
finally consumed by itself?” No sooner 
does one work near completion than “ Pouf/ 
en avant /” becomes the pass-word. No re- 
pose, no real recreation. One piece of work 
is crowded upon another, until it seems as if 
the weary butterfly must faint and fall in its 
long, rapid flight. For a young man there is 
no social circle like that in America, where 
he can spend the evenings harmlessly and 
pleasantly with the mothers and daughters of 
his acquaintance. One can scarcely call it 
an amusement to go to balls given by the 
haut ton ; for it is only a bore to make your- 
self agreeable to ladies whose husbands are 
jealously watching every move you make. 
The only amusements, then, are the theaters, 
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operas, gambling-houses and the popular re- 
sorts of the demi-monde. 

Young Madero was at first dazzled by this 
gay life. Being young and impressionable, 
he looked upon the vast arena of gaiety and 
pleasure, his inexperienced eyes seeing only 
the rose-colored mask that everything Paris- 
ian wears. The misery, feebleness, hypoc- 
risy, dishonesty, and shame remained like a 
sealed book to him. For a time he gave 
himself up to the exquisite intoxication pro- 
duced by his first taste of this illusory exist- 
ence. He fluttered hither and thither, from 
one exciting pleasure to another, dazzled and 
bewildered. 

One night, in a gambling parior of the 
. Rue St. Lazare, he played away the whole 
of his year’s allowance. It was a_ lesson 
that brought him to his senses. He gam. 
bled no more, although, at times, the temp- 
tation to do so was almost overwhelming. 
Only a gambler can realize the strength of 
character one must have to overcome this 
terrible infatuation for play. His money 
gone, Madero sacrificed his watch and other 
-yaluables at a well-known Afaison de Conf- 
cance. He moved. into humble quarters on 
the sixth floor of a tenement house in the 
Rue Tortoni. Something had to be done— 
but what? That, indeed, was a poser. He 
reflected. 

‘‘T have a fine education, but who in the 
devil wants a hunchback for a tutor? I 
could keep a set of books, but those friends 
to whom I could apply know me only as a 
gambler, and would never trust me. If I had 
but capital I would start in some business; 
then, who would patronize a hunchback?” 

l)epression pressed its heavy hands down 
upon his heart, but in spite of everything, 
hope, that feeling which is so strong in youth, 
came to the front, and the boy burst out 
into a gay ‘l’yrolean carol. As his voice rang 
out so clearly in the room devoid of furni- 
ture, he thought to himself: 

* Fein’ why should I not be a singer? 
- Music is my life, my passion. The opera— 
how grand I should feel. Dzadble’! how peo- 


ple would sneer at my fascinating form on 
the stage!” 
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His rollicking song ceased, and his head 
drooped dejectedly upon his breast. A sud- 
den idea seemed to renew his hope. Rising 
from the edge of the bed where he had been 
sitting, he jammed his soft cap down over 
his forehead, lit his last cigarette, strode out 
of the room, banged the door after him, 
then walked heavily down the five flights of 
bare, rickety stairs. | | 

“The Marquis of Candia—is he at home?” 
he asked of the stately butler who opened 
the door of the house where Mario, the great 
tenor, lived. 

“He is,” said the butler, ushering Madero 
into a warm, cheery reception-room. 

* Bon jour, Monsieur,” began Mario, as, 
clad in a long garnet velvet dressing gown, 
he lounged into the room and took his guest’s 
hand. 

“* Bon jour. Your name is not familiar to 
me, but I have frequently noticed your elo- 
quent face in my audiences—one cannot for- 
get it. You like music?” 

“With my whole soul.” 

“* Madero— Madero,” thoughtfully repeat- 
ed Mario, scrutinizing the young man’s card. 
“T once had a friend of that name. He is 
in Guatemala now, on a coffee plantation— 
Sefior José de Madero.” 

“ My father!” exclaimed Madero. 

“Indeed ! Well, Monsieur, your father is a 
friend that I never can forget. We used to 
have jolly times together when we were 
‘Spanish Students.’ ” | 3 

“Monsieur, I came to you today in regard 
to my voice. I wish to become a singer; 
and—though I hardly dare to ask it—but I 
am in hopes that you will teach me yourself. — 
I know that the path is a thorny one—I re- 
alize the difficulties in the way—but—just 
try me.” 

“ Mais, Monsieur,” pointing significantly to 
the bent form, ‘you will never be able to 
sing in public, so why.will you waste your 
time and money upon that which is of no 
practical value to you?” 

“After you have taught me your art, Mon- 
sieur Mario, I shall sing, and in public, too.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Madame Grisi, who 
had quietly entered the room, and was lean 
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ing against the mantel. ‘“ Ze petit Monsieur 
will find it very hard to captivate a Parisian 
audience—his stage presence is not in his 
favor.” 

“ Madame, I will succeed—pray listen to 
me.” 

“No, no!” interrupted Mario, emphatic- 
ally. ‘It is of no use—no use. You are 
only wasting your time.” 

Not to be daunted, Madero struck his key- 
note upon the piano, and burst out into one 
of Mario’s favorite arias, the “ Spirifo gen- 
til,” from ** Favorita.” 

* Onais /” ejaculated both Mario and his 
wife, when Madero had finished. ‘ Who ts 
your master ?” 

“T have learned all that I know at the 
Collége Stanislas.” 

“IT will take you for a pupil. 
gin at once.” 

‘‘And your price?” 

“No price. I cannot take pupils, but I 
will teach you what I know.”’ 

“That is lucky,” thought Madero, “for 
without a sou in my pocket, I could not pay 
him until next year.” 

He now dropped the gay Parisian world, 
and devoted himself to his work, practising 
during the day, and at night singing where- 
ever he could earn a few francs. Queen Is- 
abella, to whom Jorge’s father had written, 
took the young man under her patronage. 

“T can never repay your father for his 
loyalty to me at a time when I needed just 
such devotion,” she used to say in explana- 
tion of the many favors she heaped upon 
Jorge. 

Mario had always felt a great aversion for 
deformity of any kind, but he and his pupil 
were in perfect sympathy. After a few 
months’ teaching, Mario obtained a place for 
Madero in the choir at the cathedral of No- 
tre Dame. At the end of three years Mario 
suggested to his wife that she take the part 
of Leonora in Trovatore, while Madero made 
his debut as Manrico. Madame Grisi laugh- 
ed immoderately at the very idea of a hunch- 
back in a lover’s réle, and refused point- 
blank to sing. Mario was firm, however, and 
she was compelled to yield to his wishes. 

VoL. V.—6. 


Let us be- 
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Had it not been for Mario’s untiring 
persistence the theatrical managers, who were 
all champions of Grisi, would have hooted 
at the idea of producing any opera with a 
hunchback in the leading part. As it was, 
the great Maes/ro made a conditional engage- 
ment for his pupil with the manager of “ Zes 
Ttaliens.” At the rehearsals the other sing- 
ers giggled, and passed cutting comments 
upon the distorted figure of “/e deaw tenor,” 
as they derisively called him. — 

The night of the experiment came. So- 
ciety was there ev masse, to either hiss or ap- 
plaud the débutant. Mario, with his daugh- 
ter, Mile. Rita di Candia, occupied a prom- 
inent box on the right of the stage, and 
(Queen Isabella, with her son Alfonso, occu- 
pied a box on the left. 

The curtain rose, and although the chorus 
sang beautifully, the audience was visibly 
impatient to see the new tenor. He entered, 
and began to sing the opening recitative. A 
complete revulsion of feeling seized the whole 
audience. From being impatient and ready 
to praise, they sank back in their seats, thor- 
oughly disappointed. A few hisses rose here 
and there, principally coming from those 
journalistic critics who occupy orchestra seats, 
and who are so merciless on a first night. 
But it was not long before the assembly be- 
gan to feel the powerful sympathy of the 
singer’s voice. As he burst out into the aria 
itself, surprise and interest lit up every face. 
The pulse of the people quickened. When 
he shot his voice up to a very high note, lin- 
gered upon it for some time, then with the 
same breath rippled downwards witha sweet 
but brilliant roulade, the characteristic French 
enthusiasm could no longer restrain itself. 
From the people came cry after cry of ** Bas / 
bis! Madero! Vive le tenor! Le roi des 
chanteurs /” etc. Ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and flung their bouquets at this 
remarkable dwarf. The volatile Frenchmen 
were not to be stilled. They stood upon 
the seats and fairly yelled for the marvelous 
singer. 

In spite of his small stature, Madero’s 
dramatic power was as great as his vocal ex- 
ecution. He spoke and sang without an 
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effort, each note and each sentence that 
came from his lips being a perfected jewel of 
sound. The pathos of his voice sent a 
strange thrill to every heart, and brought the 
tears to many an eye. Madame Grisi, in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of the peopie, sang 
-as she had never done before, and yet she 
had no power to sway them that night. 

After that Madero’s triumph was assured. 
Certain less fortunate singers bought up a 
well known newspaper, and published in it 
scathing articles against him, illustrated by 
heartless caricatures. A celebrated rival 
wrote an insulting novel called ‘‘ Morge de 
Jadero,” purporting to be a biographical 
sketch of the new singer. ‘The work was so 
vindictive and scandalous that the govern- 
ment speedily stopped its publication. Mad- 
ero’s triumph was such that the pen of the 
most caustic critics had no power to lessen 
his glory. _ 


THE evening appointed for Madame God- 
chaux’s reception was warm and delightful. 
Society had chafed impatiently for weeks in 
eager anticipation. The beautiful home was 
situated to the right of the Bois, and from 
the terraces and marble promenade sur- 
rounding her miniature palace a most en- 
trancing prospect stretched itself before the 
eyes. But few of the guests had arrived, so 
Madame Godchaux was chatting in an ante- 
room with Madero. 

“There is a charming little woman—my 
next door neighbor, in fact—whom I wish to 
introduce you to this evening. J7Za /oz, if it 
is intellectual women that you like, she is 
one. Her taste is simply perfect—and yet 
she is making a revolution in all our time- 
honored styles. You should see her house 
—it isa marvel. there she comes.” 

Madero looked towards the door, and saw 
a trim figure enveloped in cloudy wraps glide 
past. Before he had time to think she had 
removed her wraps, and, leaning on Madame 

- Godchaux’s arm, she was approaching him. 
“Madame de Sortis, Monsieur de Madero.” 
The two people bowed, while Madame 
Godchaux said : 


** Now, my friends, you must try to amuse 
each other, for I am needed elsewhere. Au 
revoir 

“Ah, Madame,” began Madero, “ your 
face is not a strange one to me, You and I 
must have met already.” 

“ Not until tonight,” she answered, look- 
ing at him with a frank, easy glance. 

“Stop—I know—1t is at the opera I always 
see you. Do you not occupy one hundred 
and eight every evening ?” 

“T have tried not to be absent a single 
night since you began to sing.” 

* You like music? I have often been in- 
spired to better efforts by your ‘absorbed 
attention. There is nothing like a sympa- 
thetic presence to move the soul.” 

They had not known each other five min- 
utes, and yet they were already speaking of 
sympathy and inspiration. 

“Come, come, Monsieur, no flattery, 
Leave that to the brainless knights of the 
heel. A genius should rise above such re- 
marks. 

“Do you dance ?” he asked. 

‘* Being still in mourning, I do not. Let 
us go into the music room. ‘Thank you, it 
is too bad to burden you with the care of my 
fan and bouquet.”’ 

“Only a pleasure,” he replied. ‘Then see- 
ing her deprecatory glance, he added: ‘* You 
need not accuse me of flattery—for who 
would care for flattery from one of the ironies 
of creation like me?” 7 

“*Trony of creation’ is a bitter term, and 
you have no right to use it, for God has given 
you marvelous powers that many a man 
more physically favored would sacrifice all to 
possess.” 

“At school they called me a monkey. 
Do I really look like one? Tell me the 
truth, and let me know myself,” he said with 
an uneasy laugh. 

‘“* Monsieur, cease your sarcasm. You are 
cruel to yourself and to those around you. 
Why do you think of your figure so 
much ?” 

“Because people never let me forget it 
for an instant—not one instant,” he replied, 
flashing his eyes resentfully at some of the 
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guests who were gazing at him with mingled 
glances of intense pity and devoted admira- 
tion. 

Some one now came, and asked him to 
sing. The waltz was finished, and the tired 
dancers were fanning their heated faces, or 
seated languidly in the chairs, were flirting 
behind their fans. 

Looking at Madero, as he stood by the 
piano to sing, Madame de Sortis thought, 
“*Trony of creation’ he calls himself, but 
he is not at all ugly. His well poised head 
is beautiful. ‘The dark hair, clear olive skin, 
the wonderful eyes, the mouth so used to 
bitter speeches that it has acquired a scorn- 
ful contraction —all these points might make 
one forget the bent back. It is not badly 
bent. Cyze// such a genius to be burdened 
with such a deformity—and yet how he sways 
people. Even I feel his mastery. How di- 
vinely he-is singing. Ah! Messieurs—wait 
a moment until the singer has finished,” she 
said, addressing some gentlemen who could 
scarcely refrain from speaking to her. 

Madero turned towards her when he was 
done, but she was already surrounded by an 
admiring coterie of gallants, so he found no 
further chance to converse with her. 
he went home that night, he could think of 
nothing but Madame de Sortis. He scolded 
himself soundly for being such a fool as to 
permit a single thought of this fascinating 
widow to enter his mind. | 

In spite of all efforts to the contrary, the 
world for him was now peopled with but one 
person besides himself—Madame de Sortis. 
In the morning he arose early, and took a 
long walk. Then after a light breakfast he 
sauntered in to a rehearsal. A restless im- 
patience made the day seem interminably 
long. Evening came, but for the first time 
in months box one hundred and eight was 
vacant—and Madero’s acting and singing 
both flat. 

The next morning he walked out through 
the Bois. He did not dare to cast his eyes up 
to Madame de Sortis’s windows, so he strode 
rapidly past, with his eyes bent resolutely on 
the ground. When he had gone a quarter 
of a mile a carriage rolled slowly towards 
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him. As it neared, a sweet voice said as if 
to itself, ‘‘ Madero.” 

It was as if an electric shock had bounded 
through his veins. With a flush of pleasure 
he wheeled around, and lifted his hat to 
Madame de Sortis and her father. Stepping 
to the side of the carriage to exchange a few 
words with them, he was invited to get in 
and drive with them. 

They chatted gaily on all the topics of the 
time, and Madero said to himself, “ What 
can be more delightful than this early morn- 
ing drive through miles of leafy arches, a 
charming woman opposite, and a witty old 
army officer relating racy stories?” 

At the Hippodrome they stopped to watch 
the speeding of a famous American trotter, 
who was entered for the coming races. A 
bracing breeze blew through the trees; the 
rain of the night before had laid the dust, 
washed the luxuriant foliage, and purified 
the air. In the woods myriads of birds 
twittered in the warm influence of a sunshiny 
morning. ‘The waters of the cascade rip- 
pled and purled fitfully down over the rocky 
ledges, while in the café opposite knives and 
forks clattered, and an aromatic smell of 
onions and coffee rose from the steaming 
kitchen. 

The ride ended too soon. Madero secret- 
ly wished that Madame de Sortis lived at the 
other end of Paris, in order to make the 
drive longer. Arriving at her house, she 
said with a slight embarrassment, as if she 
felt it presumptuous : 

“Will you not join us at dinner this eve- 
ning? I do not wish to trespass on your 
overcrowded time, but—father and I would 
be delighted to have you come.” 

“Bah ! Madero, you must come—a nega- 
tive answer I will not listen to.” 

“Very well, [ will come. You know, 
though, that as a professional man my time 
is limited. ‘Time waits for no man, but we 
will make him wait tonight for a beautiful 
woman.” 

“Sh!” said Madame de Sortis, looking 
really pleased. She was not a pretty wo- 
man, and yet she was one that men and 
women alike found “just right.” Remarka- 
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ble taste, a winning temperament, a fine in- 
tellect, and a delightful, sparkling vivacity 
made her attract every one. 

As for Madero, had he been as beautiful 
as Apollo she could not have been mastered 
by his power any sooner than she was. They 
both felt that they had been created for one 
another. This would have been all right, 
had Madero been a well-formed man. As 
it was, he felt his position keenly, and was 
maddened to think that his back should place 
happiness beyond his reach. 

“Here is a woman that I adore. But 
what folly for me to ask her to love me—me, 
with my back. JAfon Dieu! What is all my 
triumph worth if Iam barred from the great- 
est happiness that the earth affords man—a 
loving wife? I will leave her.” 

Until the very final moment, he really did 
make up his mind not to dine with Madame 
de Sortis. But temptation assailed him at 
the eleventh hour, and he went. As the 
days went by, the chain grew harder to 
break. At first he allowed himself the pleas- 
ure of her society but once in the week; 
then his weak heart let him go twice ; and 
finally, every day after the rehearsals were 


finished he went to her house, and spent the 


rest of the afternoon in the half-darkened 
room, filled with fragrant flowers and beau- 
tiful works of art. Monsieur Lacour was 
nearly always present during the first part of 
the visit, but after an hour or so he would 
discreetly withdraw to the library, “‘to finish 
a little writing.” 

Madame de Sortis was a fine musician, 
and many a time when conversation flagged 
she seated herself at the piano, and played 
snatches from the weird Chopin or the ec- 
centric Rubenstein. O, those wonderful, 
ever-varying minor strains which her deft 
fingers produced !—what a delicious intoxi- 
cation they brought with them! Madero 
found that if the tie between them was ever 
to be broken, it could not be done in this 
enchanted terra cotta and crimson sa/on. 

Powerful ills need powerful remedies. He 
sent her a formal little note, inviting her to 
spend the day with him at Versailles. The 
appointed hour came, but Madero did not. 
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A feverish impatience seized her. What 
could itmean? Had anything happened to 
him? For two hours she sat at the window, 
her bonnet and gloves on, awaiting the rec- 
reant. At the end of that time, she removed 
her wraps, and going to the piano tried to 
drown her disappointment in music. An 
hour flew by; then a servant brought her a 
note. 

dear Euceénie: 

**Good bye. We have been friends ; we are still 
friends. Hard as a separation will be for me, it 
must come. What am I? A hunchback! And 
you? The most charming woman in Paris. Eugé- 


nie, Eugénie, good bye, and try to remember me. 
** JORGE DE MADERO,” 


She bit her lips, and seated herself rather 
too vehemently upon the piano chair. Her 
eyes were glistening, but she crushed back 
the indignant tears and tried to collect her 
thoughts. What should she do? 

Which always conquers—pride or love? 
She ordered the carriage, and sending for 
her father to accompany her, she was driven 
to the house of the Marquis of Candia, 
where Madero lived. 

‘Papa, you can stay in the carriage while 
1 see Madame la Marquise a few moments.” 
She tripped up the stairs, and was ushered 
into the reception room. 

**A lady in black,” announced the servant 
to Madero. 

The great tenor lifted his head from the 
table upon which he had been wearily lean- 
ing. 

“ Why need pupils come at such an hour? 
always at the wrong time—the wrong time,” 
he growled, as he sullenly went towards the 
little salon. 

“Eugenie! you here?” he cried in sur- 
prise. With a fierce look of determination 
he turned to leave the room. Alas! she 
spoke, and he stopped to listen—made one 
step out of the room for. every two steps to- 
wards her—and ended by remaining. 

“Monsieur,” she began, her voice choked 
with rebellious sobs, “ Jorge, I demand an 
explanation of your cruel note. ‘Hard as 


the separation will be for me,’ you say. It 
is just like the selfishness of a man, to think 
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that he endures all the suffering. Cie// 
mon chér, 1 am no wooden post!” 

He seized her hand, and gave her a long, 
searching look, and all he found was a deep, 
throbbing, hungry love beating against the 
bars of an iron cage to free itself, to plead 
for its liberty. 

“* Eugenie, for God’s sake do not play with 
Do you know what you are doing, 
when you ask me to return? I can never 
come back as your friend; if I return it must 
be as your husband—your husband, Euge- 
nie, do you understand? Do you realize 
what I am? Look at me well—a hunch- 
back.” 


On the Mediterranean. 
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‘““A hero,” she said tenderly, winding her 
arms around his neck, and putting her sweet 
lips temptingly near his. 

hunchback, Eugénie, a hunchback,” 
he repeated grimly, drawing aloof from 
her. 

“You wish to kill me? Cvze// I will go 
to my death,” and she moved impetuously 
towards the door. 

Eugénie—mine—” 

Madame de Sortis would never have 
stooped to one as well favored as herself, but 
she did not feel as if her action was, in this 
case, unwomanly. And what years of happy 
reward she gained! 

Ygnace de Uriviera. 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


O, Naples Bay, O, 


Naples Bay, 


To other lands we sail away. 
Tonight we sav, farewell to you,— 
Farewell to sktes of tender hue, 
And to these waves of richest blue. 
For lo! within your faithful breast 
Intensified the heavens rest. 
On that soft breast how sweet to be 
Borne out upon the mystic sea 
That sweeps along the golden strands 
Of dreamful and volcanic lands! 


Farewell, O land of dark romance! 
The waters lap the vessel's sides, 

And we are bound for southern France 
On blue and buoyant tides. 


‘Tis midnight on the magic shore, 
What is there here for modern me? 
For ancient ships are gliding o’er 
The Mediterranean sea. 


Lo! thick on these historic waves 
The ships of centuries ride free. 

A ghostly galley filled with slaves 
Slides o’er the shimmering sea. 


On the Mediterranean. 


Within that barge (O Fate! my fate! 
What spell is this upon me laid? ) 
White-robed she stands, so tall and straight, 
A proud, defiant, captive maid. 


Her eyes are filled with bitter tears, 
And sadly beats her homesick heart. 

For her—a princess—wait the jeers, 
And rude exposure of the mart! 


And close against this modern ship 
The ghostly galley drifts apace. 
I see the quiver of her lip, 
I gaze into her perfect face. 


And lo! her eyes are bent on mine! 
Can I resist that pleading gaze? 
O could I save thee, maid divine !— 

But I am set in later days. 


And I who never knew love’s smart, —- 
That mystery of mysteries— 

I find the mistress of my heart 
A girlish ghost on ancient seas! 


And have you waited all these years 
For me to come and set you free ?— 

Ah, Death has dried those shining tears, 
A thousand years ahead of me. 


But what are a thousand years between ? 
Love bridges time and space, I vow! 

Though a thousand centuries intervene 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, I claim you now! 


Blows a breeze from the dying morning star, — 
And the strange old ships are fading back 
To ancient anchorages, far 
Adown ‘Time's mellowed track. 


I pledge my faith ’neath these dreaming skies 
To the love, as strange as a love may be, 
That flashed to life at our meeting eyes 
On the Mediterranean sea. 


Now fade, you too, oh, Love! but I 
Shall never forget your tryst with me, 
As fatefully you drifted by 
My soul, on the Mediterranean sea. 
John H. Craig. 
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THE BUILDING OF A STATE—III EARLY CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Axsout forty years ago one of the grand 
army of preachers, now gone silent, delivered 
a Home Missionary discourse, the doctrine 
of which was “ Emigration tends to Barbar- 
ism.” The argument was strongly put, but 
the case was not proven, because it was an 
attempt to exalt a too frequent incident into 
the place of a law. That the moral tone of 
individuals and communities often suffers 
under the cares, hardships, deprivations and 
loosening of ties which accompany emigra- 
tion, is a fact of humanexperiencethat must be 
conceded. That the moral tone necessarily 
suffers in such circumstances does not ap- 
pear, either from the nature of the case or 
from the wider study of actual movements 
of people. 

The thronging of the multitudes to Cali- 
fornia in 1849~’50 was not, however, an em- 
igration, in the foregoing sense of the word; 
because it was not the thought of the surging 
masses, consisting almost solely of men, to 
remain on the Pacific Coast as settlers. They 
were merely going to gather fortunes in a few 
months or years, and to return to their haunts 
and homes with the gains of a life-time got- 
ten by an episode in their career, involving 
trial, peril, sacrifice, and the undreamed ills 
of a distant and half-mysterious adventure. 

In the hurry and bustle of making ready 
for their swift enterprise, it would not be 
strange if some forgot to make any proper 
provision for the life of religion in their 
souls or their communities. The wonder is 
that so many of them provided as well as 
they did for their moral and spiritual neces- 
sities On ocean or plain, in coming camp or 
town. ‘They were in the minority who did 
not bring with them Bibles and good books 
in fine editions and of small sizes. Some ship- 
loads came in with their chaplains. Some 
companies by land were led by religious men, 
who observed the Lord’s day and worshiped, 
as did Abraham and his followers. With 


the light of the first day of the week the 
thoughts of other thousands—whatever the 
outward scene—were busy with home and 
kindred, and father’s house, and the far sanc- 
tuary to which the feet of their childhood had 
so often climbed. | 

So, while it was not in any sense a crusade 
or a religious movement which brought the 
congregated hosts of middle-aged and young 
men to these shores in the early years of the 
American era, it was by no means a godless 
one. The hand of God was in it, and God 
was in the heart and hope of many that 
were concerned in it, and mingled with all its 
changes and experiences. 

There was hardly any Sunday at all in San 
Francisco from 1846 till the advent of the 
gold-hunters, small as the population then 
was and few as the diversions were. The 
gold discovery, early in 1848, first aroused 
the people of Oregon and the Sandwich Is- 
lands; and their movable populations reach- 
ed the territory of California in the summer 
and autumn of 1848. 


WirH some who came from the Sandwich 
Islands in the fall of 48, was the Rev. T. 
Dwight Hunt, who had been a missionary, 
and afterward the minister of the Americans ~ 
and the English residing in Honolulu. Im- 
mediately after his arrival in San Francisco, 
he was hired by the citizens as a whole, irre- 
spective of denomination, to preach in the 
school-house on Portsmouth Square for one 
year, every Sunday. He was so occupied 
when the people began to arrive from the 
East, early in 1849, and when they came 
like an invading army in the spring and sum- 
mer of that notable year. 

By his engagements with the public, the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt felt, for a long time, that he 
was precluded from taking any immediate 
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steps toward the organization of a particular 
church, and did nothing in that direction 
until mid-summer of 1849. Then, at the 
urgent request of eight persons, he assisted 
in organizing them into a church. Thus was 
formed the “ First Congregational Church of 
San Francisco,” July 29th, 1849. Mr. Hunt 
had been reared in the New School Presby- 
terian Church, and his ecclesiastical relations 
were with that body; but as the decided 
preference of most, if not all, of those ready 
to enter an organization under him as pastor, 
was for a Congregational Church, he _ ulti- 
mately united with them in regular form, 
and was known only as a Congregationalist 
thereafter, while on this Coast. The labors 
of Mr. Hunt as chaplain to the town were 
not intermitted. He preached for the new 
church for a while Sunday afternoons, at the 
school-house on the south side of Portsmouth 
Square. 

The new church was soon forced to leave 
the small, over-crowded school-house, and 
had no place of worship of its own for a few 
months; but found itself, ere long, provided 
with a meeting house of its own, at the cor- 
ner of Jackson and Virginia Streets, which 
was dedicated February roth, 1850. In 
that structure, on the 26th of June follow- 
ing, the first Congregational Council ever 
convened in California met, and there the 
first pastor of a Congregational Church was 
duly installed, in the person of Mr. Hunt. 
The sermon for the occasion, the first that 
its author had ever prepared for such an oc- 
casion, was written while table and chair 
were perched on blocks and boards to hold 
them out of the water from the spring thaw 
in the mountains, which covered the ground 
floor—-the floor and ground the self-same— 
to the depth of twenty inches, in the canvas- 
covered structure in which he was permitted 
to make his abode in the Venetian city of 
the State, not then protected by any embank- 
ment. Two Congregational ministers, one 
‘New School” Presbyterian minister, and one 
Baptist minister took part in the public ser- 
vices. ‘The soul of goodness was in that 


church. It gradually grew. It was hearty and 
efficient. It never needed anything it did not 
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get. Amid the “changes and chances” of pio- 
neer days, it held steadily on its way, kept 
abreast of the population, and built a com- 
modious house of worship of brick, in 1853, 
and entered it just as the organization was 
coming four years old. 

The Rev. Mr. Hunt ceased to be the pas- 
tor of this church at the close of 1854. Dur- 
ing 1855, the pulpit was supplied mainly by 
the Rev. I. H. Brayton, then connected with 
“The Pacific.” Having already acted as 
pastor five months, the Rev. E. S. Lacy was 
regularly installed pastor June 4th, 1856, Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, for the time resident on the 
coast, preaching the sermon. And this oc- 
curred in the midst of the excitements attend- 
ant on the sway of the far-famed ‘Vigilance 
Committee.” This pastorate, happy and suc- 
cessful, lasted till after the close of the pioneer 
period, which we may regard as ending with 
the year 18509. 

Just then there was no other Congrega- 
tional Church than the First actually in exist- 
ence within the limits of San Francisco. It 
will account for this in part to say, and it 
may be due to the fitness of things to say it, 
that not a few individuals and families in 
this State, particularly in San Francisco, 
who had been reared Congregationalists, 
were less loyal to the sweet, pure, brave 
church of their fathers (often how mili- 
tant!) than became them well, and connect- 
ed themselves, for one reason or another— 
without any intent, it is likely, to disparage 
the wisdom of their ancestors—with church- 
es of other denominations, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of those other churches. A church, 
known as the Greenwich Street Church, 
had been planted in 1853, and nurtured 
for two brief years under the care of Rey. 
W.C. Pond. But severe financial reverses, 
the sudden removal of families, and several 
other circumstances combined to render 
its continuance in efficiency impracticable, 
and it was disbanded in 1856. In 1854 an 
endeavor was made to plant a church at 
the Mission Dolores. A preaching station 
was established, a society was formed, and 
a small brick church erected, and dedicated 
in 1855. But the promised growth of that 
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part of the city was not met till ten years 
afterwards. The seasons were cold and 
bleak that followed. Few people rallied 
about the enterprise, and after a gallant 
struggle for life, the undertaking was given 
up. In 1854 another small Congregational 
Church was organized in San Francisco, 
over in Spring Valley, under the auspices 
of the Rev. S. V. Blakeslee, in connection 
with other missionary work which he was 
then prosecuting. After serving it a year 
and a half, Mr. Blakeslee became associated 
with “The Pacific,” and the organization 
languished a year or two, and then expired, 
having never secured a home of its own, 
and having held its meetings in a school- 
house, by permission. 

Along the coast, outside of San Francisco, 
there was organized a Congregational Church 
in Petaluma, Jan. 26th, 1854, of twelve 
members, several of whom had removed 
from Sacramento. The Rev. A. A. Baker 
was its first pastor. He returned to the East 
in the autumn of 1857, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. James Pierpont and others. The 
church grew and became strong, and housed 
itself in a good structure within a year or 
two. The history of this church did not 
cease with the year marking the limit of the 
period of the pioneering of the churches. 

In 1857, in the month of September, the 
Congregational church of Santa Cruz was 
duly organized, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers. There had been, however, some years 
before, an inchoate organization there, but 
so poorly fostered that it never became com- 
plete. It was, at the time of its efficient or- 
ganization, under the care of the Rey. J. S. 
Zelie. The year following it built for itself 
a church edifice, which stood little altered 
for a number of years, and was then en- 
larged. 


Il. 


In the great interior of the State a Con- 
gregational Church was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1849. This was at Sacramento. There 
were two ministers present at one of the 
meetings which initiated the organization— 
the Rev. Messrs. Benton and Blakeslee, of 
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whom the former came by way of Cape 
Horn, and reached Sacramento in July; and 
the latter across the Plains, and had just ar- 
rived when the meeting for the organization 
was in progress. 

The church at Sacramento had a thrilling 
history of months, from its initiation, and 
increased in numbers. But the floods came 
in December, 1849, and it had no property 
but a lot, which the waters did not fail to in- 
vade. Its prospective pastor was driven 
from the city in poor health, and all church 
activities were suspended for the winter. 

Early in the spring of 1850, with restored 
health, the Rev. J. A. Benton resumed his 
work as pastor; and in the autumn of that 
year the church entered a respectable edifice 
with tower and bell. This church building 
was enlarged in 1853, and burned in 1854. 
It sometimes occurs to ministers to have a 
theatrical experience, but such an _ experi- 
ence falls rarely to a church. The Sacra- 
mento church, however, had one. It wor- 
shiped a month in a hall, which many 
would not enter for fear it would fall on 
them, and then procured the use of the thea- 
ter in Third Street (still there, but put to igno- 
ble uses), as a temporary place of worship, 
and used it five months, morning and eve- 
ning, with but one interruption. That was 
because a traveling musical company in- 
sisted that its lease included the Sunday 
evening. It played, and lost money. The 
pastor played, too, and saved—played in 
his own room, and saved his ‘“ powder.” 
The preacher was never happier nor his 
audience fuller than in that incongruous 
place, with a chair and table on the stage, 
and a select choir by hisside. ‘The strange- 
ness and incongruity were most conspicuous 
when the regular season for “the Commun- 
ion” came. After all, it was not omitted, 
but administered in the “pit,” in front of 
the orchestra seats. A commodious brick 
structure (still in use) was erected ina few 
months, and pastor and people went on joy- 


fully together through the years. The pas- 


tor of the Sacramento church was ordained 
such by an Ecclesiastical Council March sth, 
1851; no doubt the first ordination of a 
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Protestant minister on this coast, from Alaska 
to Cape Horn. 

The Rev. Tyler Thacher, a venerable fath- 
er in Israel, came to this State in 1852, and 
located himself as teacher and preacher in 
the valley of the Yuba River. Here he 
taught, toiled, and preached with remarkable 
fidelity several years, but his audiences were 
so fluctuating that he effected no permanent 
organization near the Yuba. Later, be- 
came the pastor of a small church in Cache 
Creek, where, after many trials and sacrifices, 
he ceased from his labors. Not many years 
afterwards the Congregational Church itself 
at that place ceased to exist in consequence 
of deaths and removals. 

In 1857, on the 22d of February, a Con- 
gregational church was organized at Oroville, 
consisting of eight members, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. B. N. Seymour, who, 
after 1858, was succeeded by the Rev. H. 
Cummings. This church did not have a 
rapid growth, but erected ‘or itself a church 
edifice of brick in 1858, and gave other signs 
of life and energy. | 

The town of Folsom, at one terminus of 
the first piece of railway ever constructed in 
this State, and from the capital, having grown 
to importance, a church was organized in that 
place, with no small promise of growth and 
activity, in the year 1859, afid held on its 
way vigorously a number of years, under the 
care of the Rev. John E. Benton, formerly 
at Mission Dolores, San Francisco. 

So far only did Congregationalism make 
progress in the great valley of the Sacramen- 
to during the most formative period of our 
history. | 


ITT. 


Ir was not till the spring of 1851 that re- 
ligion, as ordered in the Congregational way, 
entered formally and for permanence into 
the mountains and among the mines. The 
Rev. J]. H. Warren began a labor of several 
years’ continuance at Nevada among the 
pines in that vernal season. On the 28th of 


September of the same year the Congrega- 
tional Church of Nevada was duly organized, 
and its house of worship dedicated. 
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day after the dedication, four ministers, and 
one or two others, took horses and spent the 
day in riding to the various interesting local- 
ities of the region, where mining operations 
of all descriptions were in full blast, and for- 
tunes were supposed to be lurking in all sorts" 
of places. There was a notice of this ride 
in the daily paper of the next morning. Who 
can forget the indignation on the face of the 
San Francisco minister when he saw the par- 
agraph irreverently headed, “ Ministers on a 
Tear!”) That particular structure fell before 
the flames in two or three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by another, larger and better, in a few 
months. ‘This structure was also gutted by 
fire; but, as the walls were of brick, they 
stood firmly, and were rehabilitated. ‘That 
reconstructed edifice is still doing service. 
Mr. Warren became editor of “ The Pacific” 
in 1858, and was succeeded at Nevada after 
a long interval by Rev. W. C. Bartlett. 

On the 16th of October, of the same year, 
the Congregational Church of Grass Valley 
was organized by Council, eighteen members 
entering into covenant. The church’s house | 
of worship was dedicated the same day, and 
under the pastorate of the Rev. J. G. Hale, 
that church entered on an unbroken career 
of growth, influence, and prosperity, notwith- 
standing an unlooked for change in the pas- 
torate, which was followed by several others 
in a too rapid succession. 

At Mokelumne Hill, then the flourishing | 
county-seat of Calaveras County, a church 
was organized the 28th of August, 1853, 
consisting at the first of nine members, un- 
der the care of the Rev. B. D. Henry. In 
1854 this brother went East on some errand, 
was injured on his way (via Nicaragua), 
and never returned. He was succeeded in 
1855 by the Rev. J. S. Zelie; and he, in 
1858, by still another, for a short term of 
service. | 

In 1855, in November, a church was 
formed in Jackson, Amador County. ‘This 
was ministered to temporarily by the Rev. 
Mr. Zelie, and his successors at Mokelumne 
Hill. But it never gathered strength enough 
to have a pastor of its own, and suffered so 
much for lack of spiritual oversight when 
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there were vacancies in the larger church 
that it was finally left to itself, and became 
extinct. 

In 1856, in the shire-town of Sierra Coun- 
ty, at Downieville, a church was organized 
in December, of twenty members, under the 
_ pastoral care of the Rev. W. C. Pond, who 
ministered to it with untiring perseverance 
through years of manifold trial, vicissitude, and 
calamity, and until it ceased to be a field de- 
manding any person's full time and strength, 
by reason of a decline in population. 

In 1858 there were organized, in a kind 
of inceptive way, churches at Oregon City 
and North San Juan, Butte County, among 
the Welsh population. ‘These were minis- 
tered to a few years by the Rev. John J. 
Powell. Afterwards they ceased to report 
themselves, and gradually passed from ob- 
servation. 

In two regions of promise, measures initi- 
ative were adopted looking toward the forma- 
tion of churches. One of these was in 
Camptonville and vicinity, where the Rev. 
W. L. Jones began to preach in 1855, and 
continued abundant in labors till 1859, but 
without finding materials with which to effect 
an organization with the prospect of perma- 
nence in it. 

During the same year the Rev. Martin 
Kellogg went to Shasta, the county-seat of 
the county of the same name. There had, 
in fact, been Congregational preaching in 
that town in 1852-’53, but without any visible 
monument of it left. Mr. Kellogg contin- 
ued there about eighteen months, with vary- 
ing encouragements, one of which took the 
form of a religious society. But no church 
could be organized then, and he reluctantly 
accepted a call to minister to the church in 
Grass Valley, in 1858. 


IV, 


lv appears, from these brief annals, that 
during the formative decade of our history 
there were organized in California twelve 
Congregational Churches, of which three ex- 
isted but a few years each; and that there 
were four Initiative movements looking to- 
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ward the existence of churches, which, for 
one reason and another, failed to reach such 
a consummation. ‘These churches, outside 
of the two larger cities, were most of them 
small; and in 1859 the average membership 
did not exceed fifty each. 

As a bond of union, fellowship, and co- 
operation, the “ Congregational Association 
of California” was originated in the spring 
of 1852, and consisted of six ministers, all at 
the time engaged in the work of preaching. 
It will indicate the appreciative, broad, gen- 
erous, and loving spirit of Congregationalism 
to say, that prior to this organization its min- 
isters met regularly with those of the San 
Francisco Presbytery ; and after it, met as an 
Association regularly in the same town or 
city with the Synod of Alta California, and 
held joint meetings with them, daily, for per- 
sonal intercourse, and to confer regarding the 
enterprises they were pushing in the heart- 
iest cooperation. Nor did this sort of fine 
fellowship cease till growths made it rather 
cumbrous, some of its advantages fell off, the 
necessity for it ceased, and the logic of events 
drew on the merging of the two Presbyter- 
ian Synods into one. ‘This Association held 
semi-annual meetings, and was in existence 
till the fall of 1857; when, after the forming 
of three local associations (the *‘ Mountain,” 
“Valley,” and “Bay” Associations), the 
“General Association of California” was or- 
ganized at Sacramento, consisting at the 
time of fifteen ministers, twelve churches, 
and three “inceptive” churches. (The Gen- 
eral Association then formed still exists, 
consisting now of about a hundred ministers 
and as manychurches. ‘The “Registrar and 
Treasurer” of the former “ Association,” and 
of the “General Association,” the Rev. J. H. 
Warren, has been in office thirty-two years 
continuously, and has never been absent 
from a meeting —a fact probably without a par- 
allel in the history of our American churches, 
east or west.) 

Associated with the pastors of these 
churches and the other preachers named, 
were two other ministers, whose labors in 
their respective spheres were of great value. 
These were the Rev. Henry Durant, who es- 
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tablished the College School in Oakland, 
which grew into the “College of California,” 
and finally into the State University, whose 
first president he was; and the Rev. J. 
Rowell, these many years—since 1855—in 
charge of the “ Mariners’ Church” in San 
Francisco, an undenominational body of 
Christians banded together for a special ser- 
vice. By education and choice Mr. Rowell 
was a Congregationalist, and his personal 
relations have been closest with the Congre- 
gational ministers. | 

Of the twenty Congregational ministers 
mentioned in this sketch, seven have gone 
to the better land. The memory of all of 
them is still fragrant among us, and the ashes 
of four of them blossom from our dust. 

** Only the ashes of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom from the dust.” 

Their ages, at the time of decease, ranged 
from forty-nine to seventy-four. Of the re- 
maining thirteen, three are living in the 
Eastern States, and ten (just one-half) are in 
California, and still in active life in various 
spheres, all but one or two of them having 
been in this State continuously since the time 
of their advent. 

A glance at their names and lives makes 
it obvious that these men came not hither 
ambitious of wealth or fame, seeking power 
or place. ‘They were doubtless as little im- 
perfect in motive as the average of men in 
their calling. One cannot be mistaken who 
affirms that they labored incessantly, and 
according to the measure of their ability, to 
build our nascent empire “ four-square,” beau- 
tiful, and strong, upon the ideas of society, 
yovernment, education, and religion. 

To the casual reader, it may very likely 
seem that these were rather meager results 
of the labors of so many ministers, beginning 
with three in 1849, and closing with sixteen 
in1859. ‘To any reader, it may be presumed 
that they will not appear to have been very 
grand results. But to those who were min- 
gled with the scenes and engaged in the con- 
flicts of the decade in review ; to those who 
personally knew, ‘‘in what a forge and what 
a heat,” by what a strain, under what a stress, 
over what obstacles, amid what difficulties, 
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against what hindrances, surrounded by what 
inexperiences, without what precedents, apart 
from what prescriptions, beneath what strange 
skies, and limited by what a brilliant haze of 
futurity, these results were achieved, they 
seemed at the least very encouraying, assur- 
ing, and prophetic. Even now, those who 
survive have no complaint to enter, no sigh 
to heave, no regret to record. They are sim- 
ply glad and thankful for the little they were 
enabled to accomplish, and that it has proved 
a seed-grain so vital and strong that its glori- 
ous harvests begin already “‘to rustle infinite 
around.” 

Nor would it be just to reckon these church 
organizations as embracing all the results of 
the labors of the Congregational pioneers. 
They laid strong hands upon our social, po- 
litical and educational affairs while these were 
yet plastic, and helped to mold them into 
forms of life, shapes of beauty, and institu- | 
tions of lasting value, significance and sa- 
credness. They urged and guided the found- 
ing of our common school system, as, in 
spite of defects and abuses, the best practi- 
cable means of instructing and training the 
children of the people as a whole, and of 
insuring the state against ignorance and vice. 

They made the most strenuous endeavors 
to plant an Academy and a College in the 
very beginning of things, as has already ap- ' 
peared in these pages, for that special stimu- 
lation and discipline of the mind which only 
the few can take, and for which the public 
school is not designed. In these respects 
their work was a success. At the close of the 
pioneer period we had as successful a public 
school system in operation as existed west 
of the Alleghanies, and a nascent College, 
the ‘ College of California,” which was tak- 
ing on strength and growing great with the 
promise of adequate endowments and _faith- 
ful years. | 

They were interested, likewise, in the 
phases of the political situation, and eagerly 
watched the movements of political parties 
and their managers. By private influence 
and indirection usually, and sometimes by 
writing and preaching, they sought to en- 
courage and develop the moral element in 
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politics, and to place character above party 
aftiliations. They advocated discrimination 
in favor of educated men, and of men who 
had not come hither on purpose to secure 
high office. They early became aware of a 
scheme, on the part of men zealous for the 
peculiar institutions and ideas of “the 
South,” first to get control of the dominant 
political party of the state, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing, though numerically but a 
fraction of the party ; and then to get anoth- 
er constitutional convention called ostensi- 
bly for one reason, but really for a different 
one, viz, to get the clause prohibiting slav- 
ery, in form or fact, dropped out from the 
organic law of the commonwealth ; or, fail- 
ing in that, to have the consent of the people 
gained toa division of the state, with the 
almost assured prospect of making the south- 
ern half a slave state. 

With the aid of many wise coadjutors 
these men were able to baffle, beat back and 
defeat this scheme, until after the flurry of 
the “ American” party had passed by, of the 
organization and force ot which the propa- 
gandists took thorough possession from the 
outset, and until the party itself was cleft in 
the midst, and the dark scheme fell through 
between the parts into the void below—and 
is, no doubt, falling yet. 

But they had established, fostered and held 
in their hands, along with their collaborators, 
(the Presbyterians) another agency which was 
even mightier than themselves in such a 
conflict, and which they pushed and sped to 
its utmost. This agency was the religious 
press, and the particular journal was “ The 
Pacific.” Without the two or three such 
papers, widely circulated in the interior and 
read and re-read far outside of the lines of 
the church-going public, the scheme referred 
to would have come far nearer to success 
than it did, if it had not reached it. When 
the conflict was really sharpest, most of the 
secular papers were discreetly silent, and not 
till later on did they unmask their batteries 
and insure the retreat of the faltering, waver- 
ing foe—a host not so much in numbers as in 
strategic enterprise and boundless assurance. 

This paper, begun in the summer of 1851, 
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by a handful of men without means, without 
large churches or wealthy men behind them, 
and with a confidence that now seems sub- 
lime, and with a boldness which would now 
be deemed a reckless audacity, has come to 
be the oldest paper but one in the State with 
a continuous existence. It fell entirely to 
the Congregationalists in 1864, and has flour- 
ished ever since under their auspices. 


Ni 


IN reverting once more to the embarrass- 
ments amid which the earlier ministers and 
churches wrought, one finds himself in need 
of a finer historical imagination than he is 
possessed of, and of a more graphic pencil 
than he can command, in order to reproduce 
any fitting picture from the fragments which 
his memory holds. 

The unrest of the people for the first few 
years was obvious at a glance. They were 
indulging ‘great expectations.” They were 
not stable. They were liable to sudden 
changes in business, in plans, and to sudden 
removals. They were much pre-occupied. 
They had no leisure. The number of prof- 
itable occupations, away from the mines, was 
very limited. No one knew at what moment 
his present labors would terminate. Fore- 
shadows of the future were of the dimmest 
sort. 

A church might be organized, officered, 
and supplied with instrument and choir. 
And then, any week, the choir might disap- 
pear; or the officers might disappear; or 
both might disappear together; or the body 
of the church might disappear, leaving only 
an officered skeleton. 

A congregation would be unaccountably 
large one week, and dismally small the fol- 
lowing week. Often there would be no wo- 
man in the assembly for worship. Society, 
in the true idea of it, hardly existed. Men 
were huddled and herded together. Most 
of them were in boarding-places, where there 
were long tables in the center, at which they 
fed by day, in hurried silence; and where 
there were bunks up and down the sides in 
which they slept and dreamed by night. 
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Men had no place of retirement, no privacy 
for reading or devotion. ‘Those who went 
to church when Sunday came went clean, to 
be sure, but went in “hickory” shirts and 
flannel shirts, or in “store clothes,” wrinkled, 
seamed, and skewed, from having been 
packed in chests by unskilled hands. 

Meetings for prayer or Bible study, after 
the novelty of the situation passed off, were 
rare, small, and little stimulating. Whena 
minister entered a community in order to 
take charge of it religiously, he would very 
likely find no one whom he knew anything 
of, and no one who had ever heard of him. 
He must make known himself and his errand 
to the first man he met with a good face. 
Possibly he could tell of somebody in the 
community known to be a professing Chris- 
tian. One such person found—if well dis- 
posed—a beginning was made. They two 
could look for a few more. ‘Then, a reli- 
gious service must be instituted. Whocould 
sing? Who had a hymn-book? Where 
should they meet? Possibly, some sort of 
a hall existed ; but usually no rooms of any 
size were procurable. An unfinished struc- 
ture, a mechanic’s shop, a saloon, a bar-room, 
or a theater was the only place to be gotten. 
With a parcel of hymn-books, no two alike, 
they gather for worship amid scenes and as- 
sociations utterly unfavorable, and where the 
conduct and conversation of all might not 
be quite decorous. 

But it is agreed that they can go on and 
yet things into shape and order duly. 
Now there is an endeavor to form a church. 
A dozen or two are collected for consulta- 
tion. ‘They have come to California from 
all parts of the continent. Some do not 
know what a Congregational church is. 
Some do not know the difference between a 
Congregational church and a Presbyterian. 
Some do not know the difference between 
an ecclesiastical society and a church. (In 


one of our cities, a man who had been a 
Judge in Missouri volunteered to secure a 
deed for a purchased lot, and brought it 
made out to the ‘‘ First Presbyterian Church,” 
when no such body had been organized in 
the place. 


Evidently, he did not apprehend 
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any great difference, and he liked that name 
the better. A lawyer of some prominence 
was not familiar with the ideas of “church” 
and “society”; and, after the matter had 
been explained to him, still made out his 
papers for an ‘ Ecclesiastical Church,” and 
a “ Congregational Society.”) 

Coming to the conclusion that a Con- 
gregational church may be a genuine thing, 
a feasible thing, and the best practicable 
thing ; who shall constitute it? One has 
no testimonials whatever; one has only 
a certificate of standing ; one is a Baptist, 
one a Methodist, one an Episcopalian, one 
a Presbyterian, one a Free-will Baptist, one 
a Lutheran, one is a “Christian,” one is 
a Cumberland Presbyterian, and several are 
Congregationalists, who have letters of dis- 
mission. These few must constitute the 
proposed church, and vote the others in on 
parole testimony, if they are willing to unite 
with an organization that can adopt only 
some very brief and very general statements 
of belief. By the time the next meeting 
occurs (all this having taken a month or 
two), not more than one-half of those so 
gathered make their appearance. Some of 
them are never seen again. Committees are 
appointed to visit other persons, and solicit 
their presence and cooperation —as it is 
known that there are scores of men in the 
community who belonged to churches in the 
older states. Some of them respond gladly. 
Others pray to be excused. It is premature. 


It will not last. It can do no goad. They > 
have no time. They haveno money. Sun- 
day is their busiest day for traffic. They 


aré going to pick up all they can, working 
all the days, and then they will return and 
resume their religious duties in happier cir- 
cumstances. (Good old Father Jhacher, 
after he had been in the state awhile teach- 
ing school, or toiling on the Yuba, in heat 
and dust, to get a church into form, life, 
and action, wrote to his friends at the East, 
that “California Christians were like Jere- 
miah’s figs—the good, very good ; the bad, 
very bad.” And in such an utterance he 
voiced the experience of nearly all the early 
ministers of every denomination, not even 


omitting those reared in. the Roman Catho- 
lic fold.) 

Fortunately, there would always be in al- 
most every organization one or two men 
who “staid by the stuff”; who looked after 
some of its interests ; who, in connection 
with the minister. would manage to “run” 
the church financially or religiously, or both. 
In the first-planted mountain church, there 
was one of these interestingly disinterested 
men. He was a physician with a large 
and lucrative practice. One afternoon he 
chanced to dine with the Home Missionary 
minister, and he found the diet so frugal 
and the supplies so short, that he left the 
house hurriedly, and returned in a few min- 
utes with more than $200, which he had col- 
lected on the street, and placed it on the 
minister's table. Very soon after that he 
brought it about that a fair salary was 
pledged to the minister by various persons, 
and he ceased at once to draw on the mis- 
sionary society. (That same good physician 
went, a few years later, to the First Church 
in San Francisco, and continued more than 
twenty years —and till his death — one of 
the most useful members of that church, so 
highly favored in many ways.) 

For want of men in church or congrega- 
tion, with time enough, ability enough, in- 
terest enough, courage enough, or faith 
enough to pilot a church enterprise, every- 
thing was sometimes devolved upon the 
minister. He must do the preaching, super- 
intend the Sunday School, conduct the pray- 
er-meeting—not unfrequently doing all the 
audible praying— get up the subscriptions 
for a meeting-house, buy the lumber, make 
the contracts, supervise the erection, pay the 
bills, and get somebody to help him dedi- 
cate it. In the earlier years, it happened 
that the minister had to be ready to act, if 
he did not act regularly, as keeper, sexton, 
bell-ringer, lamp-lighter—an unrelieved fac- 
totum. Norwas this the worst. All church- 
es were sustained chiefly by the contribu- 
tions taken at every service. Sometimes, 
the weather being fine, the minister very 
well liked, the town populous, and _ business 
prosperous, these Sunday collections would 
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be ample. But if they did not suffice to pay 
the monthly expenses of the enterprise, as 
the months went round, it became the min- 
ister’s necessity to gather funds. Fancy a 
sensitive man, compelled by the force of 
circumstances to solicit moneys, tell his 
church’s necessities, and hint at “his own 
wants ; and, when enough had been pledged 
on paper, obliged to go about every month 
and collect the different sums, no small part 
of whose total must apply on his own salary ! 

Incidents would occur that took the starch 
out of the minister’s dignity and put some- 
thing else in. At a remarkably interesting 
and cheering conference meeting in the in- 
terior, just as it was time to close, two or 
three colored men began, after the Southern 
manner, to go the rounds of the assembly, 
shaking hands with each one, keeping up 
meanwhile a kind of recitative or chant in fal- 
setto, and stopping, now and then, to speak in 
natural tones words of admonition or en- 
couragement. Few of those present had 
ever seen or heard of anything of the sort be- 
fore, and most were disposed to be indignant 
at the colored men for their indelicacy, ob- 
trusion, and presumption. ‘The leader, how- 
ever, deemed: it not wise to arrest the pro- 
cess, lest there should be a scene, or a result 
like that feared by the negro preacher, who 
excused himself from dwelling upon the sins 
peculiar to slaves, because such allusions 
would ‘‘t’row a kind ob coldness ober de 
meetin’.” 

Once on a time, in one of the earliest 
years, a preacher of the interior, of fair abil- 
ities, filled the pulpit of a San Francisco 
brother. At the close of the service sev- 
eral persons gathered about him to say a 
word of appreciation, pleasure, or praise. 
The discourse was on the text, ‘“ Choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.” ‘lhe preacher evidently regarded 
the text as pertinent, and his sermon as fit- 
ted to the circumstances of many of his 
hearers. But it was a written discourse and 
somewhat “finished” in its literary style ; 
and there was a “ plain, blunt man” there, a 
man from the “land o’ cakes,” where sermons 
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without seen notes were formerly exacted, who 
sidled up after a time and expressed his 
disappointment, not with anything in the 
discourse, but because he had come expect- 
ing “something frash from hiven.” 

There were several Sundays, in the spring 
of 1850, when the Sacramento church was 
allowed the use of the wholesale part of a 
double fronted store. The proprietor was 
one of the kindest, most obliging, and good- 
natured men that ever lived. He was not 
professedly a religious man, but the young 
pastor lived close by, and he took to him in 
a wonderful way. So he closed up that part 
of his establishment by nine o’clock every 
Sunday, got in some very temporary seats, 
and allowed the miscellaneous gathering to 
worship there ‘‘ just as long as they pleased.” 
One Sunday morning the preacher, going in 
early, looked carefully about. A few men 
were there, good friends, evidently conceal- 
ing a smile. He caught the secret, how- 
- ever, without betraying himself. The kind 
proprietor, in fixing up a “desk” for the oc- 
casion, had set a barrel of sugar on end, 
and atop of that had placed a box-case of 
goods to bring it up toaproperheight. —Evi- 
dently he had not noticed the mark upon the 
box, as it faced the audience, nor how it read, 
for thus it was branded: “ First Quality 
Heidsieck Champagne,” in_ large letters. 
With a little haste the preacher sat down in 
the rear, and, as if seeking to adjust things 
a little, turned that box completely round, so 
that the “‘ mark” was toward himself; where- 
at those early comers lifted their eyebrows 
expressively. 

In the summer of 1851, the church in 
embryo at Nevada had a “theatrical expe- 
rience.” It was allowed, while waiting for 
a building of its own, to use the theater of 
the town for worship, forenoons and _after- 
noons. ‘The evenings the proprietor reserv- 
ed for the “ legitimate drama ” of the period, 
which was largely patronized the seventh and 
first evenings of the week. That year an 
enterprising money-gatherer had also insti- 
tuted a series of “ bull-fights ” Sunday after- 
noons, three blocks away from the theater, 
in the heart of the town. Sometimes, if not 
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always, these were the merest farces, there 
being little fight in either bulls or men. On 
a certain Sunday afternoon the preacher at 
the theater had a full house, notwithstanding 
the “diversion,” and he was in the midst of 
his discourse, waxing eloquent, and imagin- 
ing his hearers rapt with the theme, when, 
with a hurrah, roar, and whoop, the whole 
street in front of the theater was suddenly 
filled with an excited multitude. Without 
ceremony or hesitation the entire audience 
‘* vamosed ” the building, and left the minis- 
ter and his wife alone in it, in blank amaze- 
ment. The matter was, that the animals in 
the ring at the other place did not show 
much spirit, and had to be generally stirred 
up and stimulated. One of the animals, not 
brooking so much insult, and feeling, possi- 


bly, 
** He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


broke from his keepers, overleaped the bar- 
riers, spurned his assailants, and rushed up 
the main street, with crowds in full cry after 
him. Hence the commotion which so quick- 
ly emptied the theater, and left the bewilder- 
ed preacher to pronounce some kind of a 
silent benediction. 

There were some noisy and pretentious 
opposers of religion everywhere. Probably, 
these were not relatively any more numerous 
than theyare now. ‘Then, as now, they were 
as much more noisy than good taste would 
permit, as shallow brooks are noisier than 
deep ones. Numbers of these managed to 
get into petty offices, where limited capacity 
and less learning were almost a recommen- 
dation ; and some of them would get into 
the Legislature, by climbing into the back- 
doors and windows. As this class of men 
were always “down” upon clergymen, and 
were at the same time forward to instruct 
them in duty—being specially fearful that 
they might soil their garments in a “ filthy 
pool,” if they meddled with politics, and 
might fail to preach with sufficient emphasis 
“Christ, and him crucified”; so they always 
sat down upon the proposition to elect a 
chaplain to either house of the Legislature, 
and poured out the small vials of their wrath — 
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upon those who wanted “a union of church 
and state,” and were interfering with that 
which was outside of their sphere. Once, 
however, there was a man in the Senate who 
came near having an original thought upon 
the subject. He averred that he could see 
no more reason for opening each day’s ses- 
sion of the Senate with prayer, than for open- 
ing a cotton-mill with prayer each day. Evi- 
dently he regarded (if his thoughts ran as 
deep as that) all legislation as the outcome 
of “the machine,” and himself as simply a 
ureased cog-wheel in the valuable concern, 

One of the necessities of the churches in 
the earlier times was the holding of fairs or 
festivals once or twice a year. ‘There was 
no device for getting money for church, pas- 
tor, parsonage, or other good object equal 
to this, in smallness of outlay, largeness of 
income, and certainty of success. It was not 
unusual to clear from $1,000 to $2,000 a 
night. They were conducted in harmless 
ways, and were profitable in other ways than 
financial ones. Half the income from them 
was from the pockets of those who were not 
regular contribuiors to religious objects. Not 
a few who came to them made valuable ac- 
quaintances, and the social life of all was 
helped, because one of the misfortunes of the 
times was that people knew each other so 
poorly. Then, also, it was a rare satisfac- 
tion, a “ great treat,” to many men, far from 
home—cabined, exiled, seeing only bearded 
faces for days, weeks, and months together — 
to fad themselves in fairyland, in the midst 
of flying feet, and fluttering robes, and gay 
dresses, and beautiful faces, and all the flash, 
brilliance, and brightness of a festive scene, 
where conventionalisms were few. Doubt- 
less we have better ways now, and methods 
less questioned, of procuring money for spe- 
cial purposes; but, as undoubtedly, those were 
the best practicable ones then in the finan- 
cial way, and often happy in results other- 
wise. 

There was one more class of hindrances 
to the growth and enlargement of churches, 
which continued long after the coming of 
families, the increase of population, the gen- 
eral improvement of society, and the plant- 
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ing of the fruitful germs of a great common- 
wealth. This class of hindrances sprang 
from the attitude of many who felt like men 
sojourning, travelers, season-boarders, on these 
shores. The country was a mushroom; they 
were only temporarily in the state, and more 
temporarily where they were then located. 
Others were lonely, homesick, disappointed, 
discouraged, and generally apathetic, and 
would take hold of nothing. It was a God- 
forsaken country; they did not like it; they 
were going to quit it; they would expend 
neither thought, time, feeling, nor money on 
its affairs or its people. We were all trying 
to push things into places where they did 
not belong, and could not flourish, even if 
they could be maintained. So, while mate- 
rials for church growth here and there were 
not wanting in the persons and households 
of those who had held church relations for- 
merly, the actual growth did not appear, be- 
cause, for one reason and another, these 
materials were not available. However, such 
down-hearted people as these could only hin- 
der—they could not entirely arrest—growth, 
activity, and fruition among the early church- 
es. Nor could they help setting off into the 
brightness, by contrast, the noble self-sacri- 
fices, the generous activities, and the beauti- 
ful devotions of scores of men and women 
just as well educated, just as deserving, just 
as inconveniently situated as themselves; 
but who knew how to adapt themselves to 
circumstances, and had tact and skill enough 
to take everything by the handle. 

Those to whom it fell to minister to these 
pioneer churches can never forget the “ no- 
ble lives and good examples” of some who 
served with them in the now vanished years, 
and who have already passed into the heavens. 
Nor, while they live, will their eyes fail to 
shine, or their faces to glow, whenever they 
meet the forms of those that survive—who 
made their past not only tolerable, but mem- 
orable and wonderful, by their ways of Chris- 
tain living and working. These ministers 
know, whatever may have been or not been 
in the past, that in their times saints and 
angels have walked on earth in mortal forms. 
And their experience has taught them that 
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all enduring and effective labor must have 
an element of “play” in it; that all reproof 
which cures must have an element of wit in 
it; that all sweetest religion must have an 
element of good-humor in it; that all truest 
natures are not too demonstrative; that 
scolds are the weakest people, and grumblers 
the most disagreeable; that the meekest 
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people have the most fortitude, and the hum- 
blest the most courage; that the most mod- 
est people are the trustiest, and the least 
ambitious the grandest; and that no sight 
beneath the skies is comparable to that of a 
Christly man anda lovely woman walking 
life’s path together in holy fellowship, with 
touches of a celestial radiance on them. 
J. A. Benton. 


ANALYTICAL POLITICS.’ 


“THE structure and development of the 
state, as an organism for the concentration 
and distribution of the political power of the 
nation, form the subject-matter of analytical 
politics, or of politics as a science; while 
the determination of what the state should 
do falls within the sphere of practical poll: 
tics, or politics as an art.” 

This is the opening sentence of a book 
whose authors have undertaken to expound, 
in its pages, the fundamental principles of 
analytical as distinguished from practical 
politics. The distinction here indicated is 
important. Analytical politics “treats of 
the mechanism of government, illustrated 
by its development. It may be properly 
termed the science of government ” ;—the 
science of an ideal or mepoenetica! state, 
however, not of any particular ones; for it 
can be a science only in so far as it éorme- 
lates general fundamental principles under- 

lying all governments, and such principles 
find their clearest statement through the me- 
dium of ideal relations, from which all spe- 
cial and accidental conditions—the irrelevant 
factors in the problem—have been removed. 
(Chapter I.) 

In the study of the science of government, 
we proceed exactly as we do in the other 
sciences from which we borrow our method ; 
we select those elements which are found by 
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observation to be fundamental to all national 
organizations, and we are able to predict 
that, however much they may be obscured 
or lost sight of, in consequence of their com- 
bination with other ingredients of a special 
character, they will appear in every form of 
government, and have their due influence or 
perform their appropriate office—and in par- 
ticular we may treat any group of states pos- 
sessing common characteristics in this man- 
ner. These elements are examined with ref- 
erence to their functional characteristics, are 
fitted together, and out of them is con- 
structed a hypothetical organism —or to use a 
homely metaphor, the skeleton—whose every 
part must have its representative or counter- 
part in all known forms of government. The 
illustration is, perhaps, a little forced. No 
such skeleton has ever been constructed, 
and the authors of Po/itics have not formally 
described it to us, although they have de- 
scribed many of its parts. Let us enumer- 
ate some of the prominent features of such 
an hypothetical state. 

In the first place, we are to know what we 
are to build, and its name should convey the 
proper idea of its character. Shall we call 
it a state, a nation, a people, or a govern- 
ment? Let us say vation, and define it “to 
be a political being consisting of the totality 
of persons who are subject to the same po- 
litical sovereignty ” (page 8). But it shall 
be also “‘an organic social being ; a growth, 
not an artificial creation” (page 6), not a 
collection of individuals who have organ- 
ized themselves into a society for the tem- 
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porary administration of their affairs, not a 
political organization held together by force 
of arms, not a confederation of states which 
are not yet ready to renounce their sov- 
ereignties and be constituted as parts of a 
single sovereignty; none of these things 
which could be created or destroyed in a 
day, but a political and social entity which 
has age and growth, and thereby stability, 
as its reason for existence. (Chapter 11.) 
Neither is it a necessary evil, its necessity 
arising out of the selfishness and stupidity 
of mankind (Mr. Nordhoff’s view); on the 
contrary, man’s growth, as an intelligent and 
social being, is inseparably bound up with 
the growth of the nation of which he ts a 
part. (Page 49.) 3 

The nation, then, is an organism, and as 
such it has a will, and is possessed of organs 
or members—like the members of a physical 
organism— through which that will ts ex- 
pressed. ‘“ When we ascertain who, in 
any given sovereign state, expresses and 
enforces its supreme will,” whether that 
-power of expression and enforcement be 
vested in one person or many, then we have 
found what we detine to be the sovereign 
in that state (pages 38-39). The determina- 
tion, in any given instance, of where the 
sovereignty lies is always a question of fact 
(page 40); whether it be found in a king,a 
cabinet, or a congress, in an aristocracy or 
the people, the fundamental fact of its exist- 
ence remains. (Chapter I11). 

The exercise of the supreme will of the 
sovereign implies the existence of a force, 
latent or active, which is adequate to the 
execution of the commands of the sover- 
eign. ‘This is called the physical force of 
the nation. Without this force there would 
be no sovereign and no nation; only a form 
which would fall in pieces on an appeal to 
force, the ultimate resort. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the term physical force, 
in this connection, involves not merely the 
physical energy of the individual members 
of the nation, but also their moral and intel- 
lectual energy, as manifested in conduct, 
which is exercise of physical force. ‘The 
test of strength as between two contending 
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armies is quite as dependent on the moral 
courage as upon the physical strength and 
endurance of the soldiers. (Chapter v.) 

In practice, the power of the nation is dis- 
tributed through various functionaries and 
groups of functionaries, which constitute its 
organs. What are these organs? Or, since 
we cannot assign names until we know that 
the things to be named have characteristics 
to distinguish them, what are the functions 
of these organs? ‘They are, by a first broad 
classification, twofold, viz : 

1. ‘Those which pertain to internal affairs. 

2. Those which pertain to external, or 

foreign affairs. 
general functions of a nation’s gov- 
ernment are, to determine the relations of 
the nation to other nations of the world-fam- 
ily, and to regulate the actions and relations 
of the individuals within the nation with ref- 
erence to one another.” (Page 51.) 

The next step in the analysis would be to 
determine what convenient sub-classification 
can be made under these two general heads. 
lDifferent schemes are of course possible, but 
certain ones will be better than others; and 
those will be best, for purposes of study, 
which present the most distinctly marked 
groups of state functions, forces, character- 
istics, etc., and this grouping may, or may 
not, be the same as that which any particu- 
lar state or states have adopted in practice; 
if it be the same, it should be borne in mind 
that it is a coincidence, not a necessity. 
Moreover, according to the point of view 
from which the state is observed, different 
classifications will naturally be employed, 
each in its turn embracing the whole nation 
within its scope. For illustration, let us re- 
fer to the functions of the government of the 
nation under the three categories : 

(1) The Executive ; (2) The Legislative ; 
(3) The Judiciary. Let this classification 
stand until some other is shown to be more 
serviceable to the seientific study of the sub- 
ject. It is one which, bya proper definition 
of the terms used, may be made to include 
all the possible functions of the national 
government, and it is also a proper sub-clas- 
sification under each of the two general 
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classes of functions above designated as 1 
and 2. In general, the administration of 
both internal and external affairs will be in- 
trusted to the same executive, legislative, 
and judiciary, with varying power distributed 
amongst the three. Meanwhile, it should 
be borne in mind that our classification is 


one of the functions of government, not one . 


of departments or bureaus. Departments of 
government lap over into each other, and 
no strict classification of its acts could be 
made upon such a basis; while a classifica- 
tion of its functions should enable us to place 
each act of government in its appropriate 
category, independently of the propriety or 
practice of referring it to this or that depart- 
ment. A study of the results which would 
follow from combining in different propor- 
tions the quantity of power to be given to 
these three divisions of government, would 
come within the province of our investiga- 
tions. (Chapter Iv.) 

Further analysis would bring within our 
view such topics as constitutional and ad- 
ministrative law (Chapters XI, XI1.), sys- 
tems of the legislature (Chapter x11.), the 
initiative in legislation (Chapter x1v.), the 
tendency of power in different forms of gov- 
ernment (Chapters XVII.—XIx.), and so on; 
and it should not be forgotten that all these 
things, as we see them in the modern state, 
are growths, and that their present character 
is to be studied through the history of their 
development. The whole subject is, in fact, 
a study of nation-making, rather than of the 
nation made. | 

Thus far we have confined our classifica- 
tion to the activities in the nation’s organ- 
ism, its vital processes—its respiratory and 
circulatory functions, so tosay. But we may 
also regard the state, as presented externally 
to our view through its institutions. (Chap- 
ter VI.) 

“The political movement which we see 
about us is in wards of cities, or in election 
precincts, or townships, or counties. . . . 
The will and power of the nation distrib- 
ute themselves through these by means of 
political institutions. The growth of these 
is to be studied in the history of the expan- 
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sion or aggregation of the original units to 
the nation. 

“The political institutions of a country 
constitute the frame-work of the nation. 
They are the bones, heart and lungs of the 
commonwealth, but they are not the life-blood 
which momentarily courses through the arter- 
ies andveins.” ‘Their classification is into (1) 
local and (2) national institutions. (Page 
66.) 

But, in general, the character of these will 
be special, each nation distributing its activ- 
ities through a set of institutions peculiar to 
itself. At this point, therefore, our study 
becomes a comparative study of particular 
governments, and the afflication of the more 
fundamental principles previously establish- — 
ed. 

It would carry this notice to an inappro- 
priate length to follow out the entire analysis 
of the book, and it is more important that 
some illustration should be given of the ap- 
plication of the fundamental principles of 
government in particular emergencies. Let 
us select an episode in the history of our own 
country : | 

“It is said that the fathers of the Repub- 
lic invented a new kind of government, a 
federal state, founded upon a written consti- 
tution. However true this may be, we are 
now able to assert, that in so far as they vio- 
lated fundamental principles in government, 
their work has not been interpreted in all re- 
spects as they supposed it would be. ‘The 
intent of the Constitution did certainly vio- 
late the fundamental principle that two wills 
cannot at the same time be sovereign in the 
same state. ‘The conflict introduced at the 
very beginning was between the two wills ; the 
one of the state, and the other of the nation. 
The key to our whole national political his- 
tory since 1789 is here.” (Page 141.) 

What was this conflict? Here is a bit of 
description concerning it, and a commentary 
which could not have been written without 


a recognition of the fundamental principles 


laid down in the opening chapters of the 


book : 
“Strange as it may seem, this long contro- 


versy as to the essential character of our in- 
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stitutions owed much of its intensity to the 
peculiar fact that the structure of the govern- 
ment was shaped under the eyes of those 
who commenced the debate, and only one 
generation removed from those who pursued 
it most bitterly. Jefferson and Hamilton 
began it, and Webster and Calhoun contin- 
ued it up to within a decade of the Civil 
War. Both sides overlooked the historical 
truth, that every great commonwealth is made 
up of an aggregation of what, at some stage, 
were smaller sovereignties, and that in the 
ordinary course of normal development time 
itself, and the operation of universal laws, 
will bring about the merging of one into the 
other, or a fusion of all into one. They saw 
too closely the processes through which the 
two opposing forces, which always exist at 
some stage of every national growth, those of 
repulsion and those of integration, adjusted 
_ temporarily their differences in the attempt 
permanently to arrest the nation at what ts, 
after all, only a transition stage, by establish- 
ing a state midway between a confederacy 
and a nation. ‘They were powerfully impress- 
ed with the purely legal questions involved ; 
they were haggling over the debates of the 
Constitutional Convention, and the very 
words of the bond, but failed to cast their 
eyes back over the whole course of colonial 
zrowth during the one hundred and sixty- 
eight years between the landing at Jamestown 
and the skirmishing at Lexington, and note 
that every important political change was a 
step in the growth of anation.” (Page 239.) 

Most persons will agree that the picture 
is here composed in proper perspective. The 
following application to the present relations 
of the House of Commons to the English 
_Cabinet is not so clearly drawn : 

It is laid down asa fundamental principle, 
that “where the right to propose the law is 
in one person or department, and the mere 
right to approve or reject is in another, the 
political system where such is the case is in 
4 transition stage, and not in a condition of 
equilibrium. It is manifest, that under these 
circumstances there must be a conflict be- 
tween departments of the government. The 
creative power, which is the effective one, 
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the one most eagerly sought for, and without 
which needed changes cannot be accomplish- 
ed, must be supplemented by the ability to 
formulate the power into a command, in or- 
der to insure perfect harmony in administra- 
tion.” (Page 188.) In order to show that 
the English government is now passing 
through this transition stage, the following 
facts are adduced ; the italics are ours: 

“The old power of the monarch to pre- 
pare the law and propose it to Parliament is 
now exercised by the Cabinet, which consists, 
as we know, of the leaders of the party in 
power for the time being. They prepare the 
law, introduce it to the Commons, and the 
obedient majority approves it. . . . The initi 
ating power is then, practically, solely in the 
hands of the few leaders, and sometimes the 
single leader, of the party. . . . This prac- 
tice is one of the distinguishing features be- 
tween party government in Great Britain and 
this country.” (Pages 187-8.) 

Mr. Bagehot’s answer to this would have 
been, that the véedient mazyority elects whom 
it likes as leaders, and it dismisses them when 
it pleases. 

‘The House only goes where it thinks in 
the end the nation will follow; but it takes 
its chance of the nation following or not fol- 
lowing ; it assumes the initiative, and acts 
upon its discretion or its caprice. When the 
American nation has chosen its president, 
its virtue goes out of it, and out of the Trans- 
missive College through which it chooses. 
But because the House of Commons has the 
power of dismissal in addition to the power 
of election, its relations to the premier are 
incessant. They guide him, and he leads 
them. He is to them what they are to the 
nation. He only goes where he believes 
they will go after him.” ! 

But it is not our purpose in this notice to 
exhaust, or even to classify or enumerate, all 
the topics which may properly be embraced 
within this subject. We have merely tried, 
by actually reproducing portions of the anal- 
ysis, to give the reader an adequate idea of 
its scope, as presented in the book before 
us, and particularly of its method and spirit. 

1 The English Constitution, pp. 164-5. 
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And, indeed, the method and spirit are very. 
important features of the work, and are the 
prime sources of all the good things contained 
in it. But, though doubtless admitting that 
the subject is susceptible of treatment by the 
method herein described, those who adhere 
to the so-called historical method in political 
science will probably deny the importance 
ot the fact. We have only to remark, that 
the new method appeals solely to such peo- 
ple as have acquired, either by inheritance 
or actual contact with scientific study, a thor- 
ough appreciation of the methods by which 
modern scientific investigation is carried on. 

In conclusion, it is well the reader should 
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be reminded that the book, in respect of its 
subject matter, is no more than it purports to 
be, an introductory treatise, and does not by 
any means exhaust the subject of analytical 
politics; and while there will be a difference 
of opinion as to what principles, in certain 
instances, are most fundamental and most 
worthy of consideration, it will be generally 
recognized as one of the merits of such a 
book that it confines its discussions to fun- 
damental principles only, stated as concisely 
as possible, and encumbered with few illus- 
trations. The student’s work is here only 
formulated ; it must be supplemented by re- 
search in many historical fields. 
Irving Stringham. 


“THe year is going—let him go,” ** King out old 
forms of party strife,” ‘* King out the narrowing lust 
of gold,” surely, never could we take down our Ten- 
nysons and read that magnificent lyric with more ap- 
preciation than as this old year of our Lord 1884 turns 
to New Year 1885! It has been a feverish, hard-liv- 
ing, uncomfortable old year, Six months of it— actu- 
ally half a year !--have gone to a political struggle 
and to getting breath back after it; and about three 
months more went to girding up loins for the struggle, 
It has brought us a change in the national adminis- 
tration, and many signs of new political experiences; 
it has brought us hard times, and a close threat of 
what has seemed to many a far-off and speculative 
danger —over-production in all lines, agricultural and 
manufacturing; it has brought little that was great 
in letters or art or science. Yet, even leaving out 
of account the rest of the country, on our own coast 
there have been occurrences of the greatest public 
value. During the past year has been made public 
the ‘announcement of Governor Stanford’s splendid 
University plan, which may be said without exag- 
geration to promise, if carried out according to the 
wisest judgment and by the wisest hands, a greater 
benefit to this coast than any other one incident that 
has ever befallen it. Years ago, when the State 
went wild with enthusiasm over the completion of the 
first trans-continental railway, people looked with 
wonder, almost awe, on the gift that the genius of 
this man, with a few others, had given to the State. 
Yet how few years were required to dash with rue 
that gratitude, that enthusiasm and mutual cordiality! 
how marred with political complications, class-hos- 
tilities, jealousies, suspicion, has that achievement— 
the crown of an able man’s younger and most hopeful 
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years—become! And how fair and perfect and fruit- 
ful of all peace and good-will may be this future 
achievement, born of a peculiarly pathetic private 
loss, transmuted into a public good! The year has 
brought a minor incident that suggests much the same 
train of thought: that is, the announcement of the fina! 
casting, after many failures, of the great lens for the 
Lick telescope. It is strange and even awe-inspiring 
to see how a few years after his death this rich man’s 
life recedes from people’s memories, the water closes 
about the place where it went under, in all connected 
with his business energies and action, which took up 
the major part of his years; while in this one direction 
to which, as a brief afterthought, he turned a_ part 
of the fruits of that life-long energy, every year 
makes him more conspicuously a living force in 
the world’s movements, a larger element in people's 
thoughts. Let it be noted, too, that of the vari- 
ous public uses to which Mr. Lick devoted his 
money, not one is designed to crown his memory as 
this telescope will. By this his name is already 
known to distant countries; to this, pilgrims from the 
ends of the earth will come; through this, his name 
goes into history. If Mr. Lick could have fore- 
seen this living and growing result of his act! if all 
men with the means of action that he had could see 
which are to be their forever living and growing 
acts! It is too little understood by public bene- 
factors, that there is a thing still greater and more 
The relief of suffering appeals 
to the natural kindliness of the heart; yet a hun- 
dred years, a thousand years, go by. and the dona- 
tions to charities have been long gone underground 
with the forgotten miseries of forgotten peoples; the. 
endowments of charities stand as they began, unless 
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as often happens, years make them actual instruments 
of harm, like the Tichborne dole ; but the endow- 
ments of education, letters, art, science, go spreading 
and growing through the ages. The reason is, that 
the improvement of the gua/ity of mankind is good 
in its nature reproductive and radiating ; the im- 
provement of the condition of mankind is a barren 
good, self-limited and temporary. The one is the 
planting of a seed, to grow and increase and multiply 
forever; the other the placing of a monument to fill 
its own place, but never grow. It would be well if 
every rich man with money to give to public uses, 
every one, rich or poor, moved by public spirit and 
the desire to serve, would always, so far as it was 
open to him to choose, make it his guiding rule that 
tie improvement of the quality of men is the vital 
thing, not the improvement of their condition. 


AN amendment to the constitution of California 
has just been been adopted which we cannot but re- 
gret. It removes the selection of text-books from 
the hands of the County Boards of Education, and 
places it in the hands of a State Board created by the 
same amendment. This provision we-think wise ; 
though we do not think the Board well constituted, 
and some wise steps have already been taken under 
it, in the way of reducing the number and simply- 
fying the system of text books. The general prin- 
ciple of local management of schools is doubtless 
sound, but under our Californian conditions it seems 
well to have some competent central authority se- 
lect the text-books. But there follows a surprising 
provision: viz., that the text-books adopted by 
this State Board are to be produced in Califor- 
nia! Now it shows a very low conception of what a 
text-book should be, to suppose that enough good 
ones to supply the schools can be picked up within 
the borders of any one State, or ground out to order. 
A good text-book is a rarity ; a satisfactory one well- 
nigh a miracle. Our State Board should be author- 
nay urged--to search the world over for the 
very best that it can find, to put before our children’s 
minds; to ransack not merely the English language, 
but to seize upon anything good that any foreign lan- 
guage has to offer, and make use of translations from 
(;erman, French, or Swedish Choctaw, or Arabic, or 
Kalmuck Tartar, or Sanscrit, if any help is to be 
found there toward choosing out the world’s dest for 
our schools, And if by searching the world over 
they sticceeded in finding a perfect geography or 
grammar or history, they would have cause to call 
upon their neighbors to come in and rejoice with 
them. It is the merest demagogy to say, ‘*Oh, 
California can produce as good books as any of the 
effete monarchies or States.”” Undoubtedly, books 
can be written here of a fair inediocre quality, which 
a careless critic, or one himself of mediocre informa- 
tion, might suppose to be quite good enough. But 
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the really excellent text-book demands a rare combi- 
nation of qualities: the author should have excep- 
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tional knowledge of his subject, exceptional knowl. 
edge of children, genuine literary ability, and enough 
familiarity with the actual methods of the school- 
room and the average mind of teachers to adapt the 
book to its practical use. Now we have a literary 
group of very respectable quality in California, but it 
is limited in number, and the chances of tinding in it, 
in even a single case, this rare combination of quali- 
ties seem small, when we remember how seldom it 
has appeared even among the numerous writers, 
the colleges and journals and literary and scientific 
associations, of older communities. We hope that 
the amendment will be so construed as to require 
only that the special editions of the books shall be 
manufactured in California for the California schools, 
but that azy book may be chosen for this reprinting. 
Otherwise, the amendment is Protection run mad in- 
deed! The next step should be to revise the list of 
books for school libraries, and cut off Shakspere, and 
Milton, and Robinson Crusoe, and Longfellow, and 
Hawthorne, and allow only Bret Harte and Stod- 
dard and Miss Coolbrith and the files of THE OvErR- 
LAND upon the shelves ; or perhaps to employ some 
of our leisure poets to write up a California Shaks- 
pere and Longfellow, while some of our professors 
at Berkeley might be asked to lay aside their work 
long enough to rewrite the material of Tyndall on 
Heat, or Bancroft’s United States, that we may have 
our school libraries supplied, without having to de- 
pend upon extra-State sources. 


Our New Stove. 

AUNT Samantha gave it to us, and we were very 
grateful--at first. We had been shivering in our 
dining-room for two winters, the kitchen stove on 
one side and the ‘‘sittin’ room” fire-place on the 
other merely acting as irritants to the cold; and un- 
less our chattering teeth aided in mastication, no 
good came of it all. This hgd not been so much a 
matter of economy with Drusilla, as that she *‘ made 
haste slowly.’ In fact, it was fully two months after 
we got the stove before it was put up, so we all had 
time to admire it. 

It was rather a pretty affair, tall and slim, some- 
thing like an exaggerated stove-pipe. It had mach- 
icolated battlements, a little inverted cupola, and 
(Jueen Anne windows in front, through which the 
flames showed with a weird glitter; and by a sharp 
antithesis to Queen Anne, it bore the name of 
list.” 

Aunt Samantha got it in the city for a dollar less 
than she could have done in Lemonia, our supply 
village, and she hugged herself over her bargain. To 
be sure, there was the freight, but that didn’t amount 
to much, 

In the first place, a little platform had to be built 
and covered with zinc, for the stove to rest on. It 
took time and diplomacy to get ‘Aaf done. Then we 
had to wait a matter of three weeks, till the mason 
came to build a chimney for our rich neighbor, before 
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we could get a stove-pipe hole made in our chimney. 
In the meantime, Reuben, who, being a man, had a 
natural aversion to stoves, had bought a pipe with 
two elbows; but Drusilla objected that the elbows 
were square, and would bring the stove too far from 
the wall. Another trip to Lemonia returned the ob- 
noxious pipe, and left orders for a curved pipe, which, 
in turn, had to be ordered from the city. When it 
came it was too small to fit on the stove-joint made 
to receive it. It was also found that the platform 
was about half a foot toohigh. Long before this, pleas- 
ure in our new possession had given way to wrath, 
wrath to despair, and despair to resignation. Grati- 
wade, which 1s always ot covweb flimsiness, was scat- 
tered to the winds. It finally became necessary, 
after divers misfortunes, to take the stove itself to 
Lemonia to be fitted to a pipe, as if the ** Flirt ” were 
a capricious dame, whose whims of foilet had to be 
humored. 

At last the time came when we might, with propri- 
ety, kindle a fire in our new stove.. Reuben and 
Drusilla had compromised on one curved and one 
square elbow. Reuben had, with the help of a dull 
saw, a duller hatchet, a butcher-knife, and keen- 
edged remarks, managed to cut down the platform. 

We came down to breakfast one cold morning, and 
lo! a grateful warmth filled the room; the upper 
half of the stove and the pipe glowed with a red 
heat. But when we opened an enthusiastic praise 
chorus, Drusilla said sternly, ‘‘ Look there !”—and 
sure enough, the nice, clean paint we had put on 
ourselves with infinite toil, was standing up in ghastly 
blisters, and browning as delicately as a piece of 
toast! 

Reuben rushed out and fetched in some thick 
pieces of plank, which, for several days, gave the 
wall the appearance of a stockade. TZhere was no 
damper. To tell the truth, we knew so little about 
stoves that we took a funny little handle near the 
bottom to be a damper, until experiment discovered 
that it was merely a lever for letting down the ashes. 

Polly was going to Lemonia that day, so the of- 
fered—not too unselfishly-—-to take one of the per- 
ipatetic elbows to the tin man and have a damper 
put in. She wore a pair of English dog-skin driving 
gloves, of which she was very proud. They had 
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been presented by an aristocratic English friend, and 
Polly put on little airs ir consequence; but in her en- 
thusiastic explanation to the tin-man, she unwittingly 
seized the pipe, first with one hand then with the 
other, and did not discover what she had done till 
the gloves were well coated with soot and stove-pol- 
ish. A hasty attempt to rub it off only produced a 
fine gloss. The gloves were a sort of terra cotta red, 
so the contrast was startling. By this time Polly’s 
cup of bitterness was almost full, and it quite over. 
tlowed when the tin-man charged a dollar for putting 
in the damper. She came home in a .“* frame of 
mind.” Keuben was called into requisition for the 
last time to put the pipe together again, and as the 
poor thing had got jammed in its travels it was an 
awkward job, which we discreetly left Reuben to 
complete alone. 

It was with some anxiety and more skepticism tha 
we built the fire the next morning; but it burned, the 
damper worked, and we said ‘‘ Victory !”’ and sat 
down to breakfast with a glow of satisfaction mingled 
with theglow from hanging rapturously over the stove. 

Since then our comfort has been secured. We eat 
in calm content, we linger over the table after meals. 
The ** Flirt” not only warms its own room, but it 
takes the chill off the neighboring rooms and keeps 
Drusilla’s plants from freezing; in short, she is quite a 
success. Her resemblance to her animate namesake 
is shown in a tendency to cool off as quickly as she 
grows warm, and a constant supply of fuel is required 
to make a blaze; but that is only typical. Our grati- 
tude has returned to us. We bless Aunt Samantha 
every day of our lives. Drusilla, who is hypercriti- 
cal, says the elbow does come too near the wall, and 
that the stove would have been better a little lower 
or a little higher; while we all have to acknowledge 
that ‘*Polly’s damper ” is erratic, lying down when it 
ought to stand up, and zice versa: but these are tri- 
fles light as air. The top of a packing box has taken 
the place of the stockade behind the stove, and when 
Reuben gets a piece of tin from the shop and some 
sharp tacks from Lemonia, and has time to fix it, it 
is to be made a thing of beauty. If we ever have 
another stove we shall know just how to ‘‘put it up,” 
so we accept our experience gratefully, and have 
it stored away with others of the same sort. 

A. M. B. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Maryland.! 


THE sub-title of this volume is ‘* The History of a 
Palatinate.” It is a history of Maryland from its 


1 Maryland: The History of a Palatinate. By Wil- 
liam Hand Browne, (Third issue in the series of 
“American Commonwealths,’’) Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1884. For sale in San Fraticisco by 
Chilion Beach. 


settlement to its union with the other British colonies 
in America. A peculiar feature of this colony was 
the ample rights and privileges which were conferred 
by the Crown of England upon the Proprietary. — 
It was ‘‘ equivalent to a principality’ ; only a feu- 
dal supremacy was reserved to the Crown. ‘*The 
Proprietary was made absolute lord of the land and 
water within its boundaries, could erect towns, cities, 
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and ports, make war or peace, call the whole fight- 
ing population to arms and declare martial law, levy 
tolls and duties, establish courts of justice, appoint 
judges, magistrates, and other civil officers, execute 
the laws, and pardon offenders. He could erect 
manors with courts-baron and courts-lect, and confer 
titles and dignities, so that they differed from those 
of England. He could make laws with the assent 
of the freemen of the province, and, in cases of 
emergency, ordinances not impairing life, limb, or 
property, without their assent. He could found 
churches and chapels, have them censecrated accord- 
ing to the ecclesiastical laws of England, and appoint 
the incumbents. All this territory, with these royal 
rights—‘ jura regalia -- was to be held of the Crown 
in free socage, by the delivery of two Indian arrows 
yearly at the palace of Windsor, and the fifth of all 
gold or silver mined,” 

The first company of those over whom Lord Bal- 
timore exercised these extensive powers landed in 
February, 1834, and in the same month of the fol- 
lowing year met in Assembly.at St. Marys. Here 
was the primitive germ of a commonwealth. To 
trace its growth tll it- became united with others in 
the formation of a nation, ts the special task which 
Mr. Browne has undertaken in this third volume of 
the series of ** American Commonwealths.” 

If all the volumes of this series are intended for 
the same readers, it is evidently presumed that these 
readers have very liberal tastes ; for, between the 
last and the two earlier volumes, there are marked 
contrasts, not only in point of view, but also in man- 
ner of treatment. ‘* Virginia” and Oregon” are 
noteworthy for the skill displayed in the arrange- 
ment of their subject-matter, and for the attractive 
style in which they are written, They appear to be 
aldressed to those who need special inducements to 
make them read history. ‘* Maryland,” on the oth- 
er hand, is constructed with less regard to clearness 
of arrangement or excellence of style. It appears to 
be directed to those who will find out the contents 
without special aids; for, while ‘* Virginia” and 
**Oregon ” are furnished with ample chapter head- 
ings, from the first to the last chapter of ** Mary- 
land” there is no indication of the contents of any 
given part of the book except that contained in the 
text itself, And this lack must be set down as ade- 
fect of this, as compared with earlier volumes. Ad- 
vantageous variations from the first volume are pos- 
sible, but they are not to be looked for in the omis- 
sion of conspicuous aids to the reader. Many books 
are published in Germany without either chapter 
headings or index, and the subject-matter of them is 
frequently so ill-digested that it would be impossible 
for even the writer to give appropriate designations 
to the parts. ‘* Maryland” is furnished with an in- 
dex, but the approach to the carelessness of German 
book-making which it indicates should be checked 
at once. More critical research and greater sober- 
ness of judgment, on the part of the author of ** Vir- 
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ginia,”’ would have improved his work, but in these 
particulars Mr. Browne appears to have an advan- 
tage over his neftghbor. This narrative is sober and 
thoughtful, and is the product of diligent research, 
but its historical perspective is weak. The student 
to whom the early history of Maryland is familiar, 
will tind no difficulty in assigning to each event, as 
he reads, its proper relation to the other events; but 
the sketch before us is not made for students alone. 
A history is not merely a narration of a series of 
events; it is something more than this, and that 
something more is essential; and its effect on the 
mind of the reader is an impression of the relative 
importance of the scenes that have been revived be- 
fore him, or of the topics to which his attention has 
been directed. 

In the matter of religious toleration, the author 
gives Lord Baltimore ample credit for the attitude 
assumed by the colony. Calvert, he says, had not 
‘*planted English institutions in Maryland simply 
as he found them. He went back to a better time 
for freedom of action, and looked forward to a better 
time for freedom of thought. While as yet there 
was no spot in Christendom where religious belief 
was free, and when even the Commons of England 
had openly declared against toleration, he founded a 
community wherein no man was to be molested for 
his faith.” 

But ‘* Baltimore was no indifferentist in matters of 
religion. That he was a sincere Catholic is shown 
by the fact that all the attacks upon his rights 
were aimed at his faith, as the most vulnerable 
point. That he was a papist, and Maryland a papist 
colony, a nursery of Jesuits and plotters against 
Protestantism, was the endless burden of his enemies’ 
charges. He had only to declare himself a Protest- 
ant to be placed in an unassailable position; yet that 
step he never took, even when ruin seemed certain. 
But he was singularly free from bigotry, and he had 
had bitter knowledge of the fruits of religious dis- 
sension, and he meant from the first, so far as in him 
lay, to secure his colonists from them. His brother 
Leonard, and those who were associated with him in 
the government, shared his spirit; ard from the foun- 
dation of the colony no man was molested under Bal- 
timore’s rule-on account of religion. Whenever the 
Proprietary’s power was overthrown religious perse- 
cution began, and was checked so soon as he was re- 
instated.” 

This is, no doubt, all true as an expression of Bal- 
timore’s views on the religious question. At the same 
time, it should be noticed that had he possessed oth- 
er views he would have been powerless to carry them 
out. The Catholics were but a small minority of the 
population, and the Proprietary’s influence, for the 
greater part of the time, was only adequate to pre- 
vent the Protestants from overriding those of his own 
faith. All honor should be accorded to any one, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, who may be discov- 
ered in the seventeenth century endowed with an 
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enlightened conscience. But the toleration of Mary- 
land finds an historical explanation not more in the 
tolerant spirit of Baltimore than in the fortunate 
balance of opposing factions, taken in connection 
with the fact that the attention of the people was 
necessarily largely absorbed in efforts to promote 
their material well-being. 

When this series of books was announced, hopes 
were entertained that it would be composed of real 
contributions to the history of the several common- 
wealths. The ‘‘ popular” character of the first two 
volumes was not encouraging; but the present volume, 
notwithstanding certain defects, is decidedly reassur- 
ing. 

Recent Fiction—I. 

A Book that has been, so far as we have seen, 
somewhat coldly received, is 7he Shadow of the 
War,' a reconstruction story, It is rather instrictive 
to compare its reception with that of Tourgee’s stories, 
for it is hard to suppose there can be any reason for 
it save the difference in the demand that they found 
prepared. The present story is evidently written by 
a Northerner—the tricks of expression are unmistak- 
able, and so also is the total failure to reproduce the 
negro dialect, and the evident distaste for intimacy 
with the negro. The author has, also evidently, so- 
journed in the South, in a State which it is not dith- 
cult to identify as South Carolina, and made some 
study of its politics. As far as internal evidence 
goes, the author writes from as close acquaintance 
with the people and times as ever did Tourgee. 
The literary quality of the story isa tritle higher thaa 
that of Tourgee’s——less ambitious, but at the same 
time less affected and self-conscious, less *‘ intense,’ 
but more serious. But this Northern sojourner did 
not take just thesame view of carpet-bag governments 
that Judge Tourgee did; and instead of the sins of 
the South and the persecuted negro, he has given 
his view of the negro government of South Car- 
lina during Grant's second term. Governor Cham- 
berlain we suppose—figures in as Governor 
Northborn; Wade Hampton, as General Peyteinte; 
and a close comparison of the characters with the 
record of the last days of the carpet-bag government 
there would doubtless reveal other historic characters. 
It is not worth while to criticise the book as a work 
of literature, beyond saying that it isa fair enough 
story, and might easily be worse and stll be not a 
serious discomfort. It is as a study of a most signif- 
icant historic period that the book is entitled to 
attention. It is certainly of the utmost importance 
that Northerners should get a true idea of what the 
Keconstruction period really was-—-of what the New 
South really is; and it is a point on which one may 
despair of getting any satisfactory knowledge. It is 
certainly a deplorable state of affairs, when the true 
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state of asection of our country cannot possibly be 
got at because we do not know what to believe; it is 
deplorable that one set of people in the North simply 
and openly disbelieve as falsehoods devised for per- 
sonal ends, the great mass of stories that tell one tale 
as to the South; while another set of people, believ- 
ing every word of these stories devoutly, should con- 
sider too impossible to be received on any proof 
whatever the refutations that tell another tale. Some 
evidence is attainable from unquestionable sources as 
to the behavior of the South to the negro, and the 
relations of the parties in the South. Colonel Hig- 
ginson may be taken as unquestionable authority; the 
United States Bureau of Education may be; the con- 
tributions with regard to southern matters of southern 
students to the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
may be; the investigations of the clergyman who 
traveled on horseback through the South for the 
** Atlantic Monthly” may be. For the rest, there 
are Tourgee’s stories ; and there is this recent story, 
Both authors can be taken for what they are worth. 
There seems no reason why one should not be as 
good as another, except that, in Judge Tourgee’s 
favor, he signs his name, which this author does not ; 
and in Judge Tourgee’s disfavor, he makes, in the 
guise of fiction, accusations against a class that no 
man ought to make without producing his facts, and 
this he has never done; that he obviously strives for 
sensation and times his books to election periods ; 
and that he, who is certainly not the only respecta- 
ble carpet-bagger of the South, never seems to have 
been able to get the voice, in corroboration, of any 
other. As The Shadew of the War, we ad- 
vise people to read it, especially if they have read 
Tourgee—and remind them that, as a historic fact, 
the description of the carpet-bag government is at 
least partly true; how much so, we must wait for 
farther light to know, 

SOME months ago, attention was drawn to an un- 
noticed western book by some very cordial words 
spoken of it by Mr. Howells. It does not appear to 
have pleased others as much as it pleased him, and 
indeed, it is probable that Mr. Howells did not so 
much enjoy the book as perceive, by virtue of a crit- 
ic’s eye, its possession of several rather notable qual- 
ities. The Story of a Country Town? is a simple, 
sad, forlorn sort of book. It is probable there is a 
no critic living who would be severe with it after 
reading the preface. Not but that, as every one 
knows who has had anything to do with book mak- 
ing or journal making, it is the commonest device in 
the world to iry to disarm criticism by explaining 
that the production was written by night in the weary 
hours of a hard-worked man; but this is 2ifferent ; 
the writer's anxious appeal for his book is so straight- 
forward, so naive, and so pathetic, that it goes to the 
heart. The sensitive and nervous man is revealed in 
preface and book. Mr. Howells praises the realism 

By W. Howe. 
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of the story. There is a good deal of realism, but 
it is all steeped in the color of the writer's own mind. 
There is very little of Mr. Howells’s sort of realism 

the entering of the writer into the personality of 
each character; Mr. Howe stands outside and notes 
with a curious modesty the ways of his people, with- 
out attempting to understand them. There are nov- 
elists who make all their characters become merely 
different masks of themselves; there are novelists 
who make themselves into their characters, entering 
into and so comprehending the character of each one; 
but Mr. Howe does neither. Yet the same tired, 
patient, sad tone runs through everybody. They all 
talk in a quaint, old-fashioned, somewhat prim way, 
which it ts hard to believe is realistic. But the picture 
drawn of the ‘*country town” bears on its face the 
siamp of truthfulness. It is a pity Mr. Howe did 
not locate his scene more exactly; when we learn of 
any special phase of American life, we like to know 
where it is. A dismal sort of phase this is, and the 
book leaves one sad, Yet, after all, such methods of 
life must be temporary incidents of settling up the 
frontier, and be growing rarer every day. There are 
occasional slips of grammar that make one suspect 
the book was crudely written and carefully edited; 
yet it abounds in good and effective and even very 
intelligent language; and mostof the talk put into the 
mouth of the ** philosopher,” Biggs, is good and 
pointed, and as well-phrased as could be. 

IN a recent review of Mr. Marion Crawford's 4 
man Singer, we made the remark that if he should 
prove able to bring to the treatment of American 
subjects the same pure and pleasant style, the same 
truth and human interest, that he showed on Italian 
ground, his name might fairly be added to those of 
our standard novelists. It is, perhaps, not sur pris- 
ing that our young novelists find laurels easier to win 
with foreign subjects : italways requires more imagi- 
nation to shake the mind free of the trivial assoc ia- 
tions of every day life, and make the ideal out of the 
familiar real, than to make it out of a life less dulled 
by association. To Mr. Crawford, however, the 
European is probably the familiar life, and our own 
ought to have a certain freshness from his point of 
view. One might add, that Europe affords more 
opportunity to any one whose natural turn hap- 
pens to be for the quaint and mellow, or idyllic ; 
that the unsentimental realism of Howells or James 
is the sort of treatment adapted for modern Ameri- 
ean life, but Hawthorn had to resort to colonial 
history for his subjects. But this would not be 
strictly true. Wherever there is human life, there is 
material for the idealist no less than for the realist ; 
it may be—doubtless is—-less easily picked up on 
the surface here than in older countries, but we are 
not without work that shows its existence. It is, 
therefore, with high hopes that one takes up dz 
American Politician, thinking that Mr. Crawford's 
Marion Crawford. 
1884. For sale in 
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touch may bring some new and pleasant chords out 
of the strings of American life. The book will be 
laid down, not merely with disappointment, but with 
astonishment. It does not simply fail to be very 
good : it possesses positive crudities, culminating in 
a final chapter that is absolutely juvenile. The char- 
acters are agreeable and probable people, the social 
behavior pleasant, the love affair gently interesting 
—for you feel that the two people are well-matched, 
and affect each other much as they would do in life, 
and the girl is an interesting creature, who makes 
you feel it due to misrepresentation of her by the 
author that she occasionally verges perilously near 
ill-breeding. Moreover, Mr. Crawford is by no 
means the man to be guilty of using the English lan- 
guage in acrude or clumsy way. But when we have 
said these things, we have left little mere to be said 
for the story. His *‘ American Politician ” isa perfect- 
ly reasonable and possible person, but after a certain 
point he does not do perfectly reasonable and possi- 
ble things. Least of all does he deliver himself upon 
political subjects in a way that justifies his reputation 
for cleverness. He tinds no cop :ration roual B> s- 
ton and Cambridge in his efforts for civil service re- 
form and tariff reform—whereas, at any time in the 
last twelve years he would have found a growing band 
of sympathizers there; some very ordinary news- 
paper abuse is quoted as a peculiarly able and sting- 
ing attack ; he is the froféyé of a mysterious trium- 
virate which has secretly perpetuated itself since the 
foundation of the Republic, and by means of money, 

reservoirs of private information, and superhuman 
ability, watchfulness, and disinterestedness, has al- 
ways kept a decisive control over national politics ; 
and finally, in the crisis of a presidential election, 

when the selection has been thrown into the House, 
and several sections of the country propose secession 
if their candidate is not chosen, this rising hope of 
American politics (though a senator) rises to address 
the House with regard to its choice, and delivers as 
his great speech, for which he has been saving up all 
his tremendous abilities, twenty pages of the sheerest 
juvenile platitudes. It is amazing that any intelli- 
gent man was willing to put into print this, stuff as 
his idea of a great and eloquent speech that would 
stir the hearts of veteran politicians, overrule passion- 
ate partisanship and personal interest, and influence 
action. It is a disquisition on the nature of patriot- 
ism as compared to partisanship, and an appeal to 
the House (or Senate, or all Congress —for the ques- 
tion whom a senator giving advice as to the action 

of the House woud? appeal to is difficult) to choose 
as patriots, not as partisans. To this end he gives 
them his views on the theory of Republican govern- 

ment, the nature of civilization—in fact, on the 
whole field of American politics, as though he had 
been fortunate enough to catch an audience whom 
he might never get hold of again--very much after 
the fashion of a college Commencement speaker. In- 
deed, the whole speech sounds very much like that 
of a Commencement speaker; and that its ideas are, 
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in the main, sound and. true, makes it seem all the 
greater pity to expose them to ridicule by putting 
them forth in this youthful and ineffective way, and 
then narrating the tremendous effect produced upon 
our hard-headed—and we may say hardened—Con- 
gress. College orations are usually perfectly sound in 
doctrine, and often contain a very honest earnestness 
in spirit: but if they were delivered in the most thrill- 
ing manner imaginable before the United Staies 
Congress, in the crisis of a disputed election, that 
body would not be converted thereby. It savors of 
the remarkable transformations of character effected 
in Sunday School books by the chance perusal of a 
Scripture text in a railroad waiting-room, Mr. Craw- 
ford has seen clearly enough—perhaps the more 
clearly coming from abroad to receive fresh impres- 
sions of American society—-that partisanship is the 
curse of our politics, and is at war with patriotism; 
but in spite of all sympathy with his motive, we can- 
not see that he has done this truth much good by 
putting it so weakly into fiction, 

W. H. Bisitor has collected half a dozen of his 
short stories into a volume, in which the last is first, 
the title, Choy Susan and Other Stories,» being given 
by a story printed only a few months since, while the 
others are all of older date —unless one or two which 
we fail to recognize are new; we believe, however, 
they are all former magazine stories. Mr. Bishop is 
a very satisfactory author to read, because he im- 
proves all thetime. Choy Susan” certainly shows 
a freer hand and more feeling of the picturesque than 
any of the others. It is areminiscence of his Califor- 
nian visit; and it is rarely enough that any Californian, 
even, catches the manner, speech, and character of 
the Chinese as well as he has done in Susan herself, 
or even in the glimpses of her country-folk around 
her. In fact, we do not know that we may not say 
Choy Susan is the most life-like specimen of the Cal- 
ifornian Chinese we have seen on paper; for Bret 
Harte’s Chinese, though their way of looking and 
speaking is vividly caught, are, both for good and for 
ill, idealized a litthe—-touched up with high colors to 
make them more striking. It must have taken care- 
ful study—and, we suspect, a careful note-book——to 
enable an eastern visitor to reproduce Choy Susan’s 
language so well. There is a particularly pleasant 
tone pervading all these stories—-light without being 
trivial, gently humorous, without ever incurring the 
danger of distinctly ‘* trying to be funny.” They are 
evidently the product of careful work, yet they escape 
self-consciousness; they havea sincerity of feeling, 
yet never come near “* intensity.” Indeed, they keep 
much farther away from this than do Mr. Bishop's 
novels——and the discrimination is on the whole wise: 
a novel must have some strong feeling about it; a 
short story can get along very well without, and it is 
always safer to keep tothe objective and serene tone. 
The story of strong feeling, short or long, will for- 
ever be the greatest; but to attempt it and fall 
short produces a far more ridiculous result than a 
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poor attempt at a story of mild feeling, and Mr. 
Bishop may be wise to keep to the lower region—in 
which he does not fall short at all. None of the 
girls in these stories are nearly as lovable nor as in- 
teresting as his Vassar girl in ‘* The House of a Mer- 
chant Prince”; but they are all pretty and amiable 
creatures, all but one well-bred, not embarrassed 
with brains, two or three the ordinary society 
girl to a nicety, two or three people of rather 
more originality; Mr. Bishop evidently feels very 
friendly towards them all. They are all very real 
and very delicately done—the shop-girl is a real 
shop-girl, the Mormon girl exactly what one would 
expect of a Deseret University graduate under Gen- 
tile influence. In ‘‘ The Battle of Bunkerloo” the 
talk and manner of a nice boy, who is neither a little 
rowdy nor a prig, is caught as neatly as that of the 
girls. Indeed, admiration for Mr. Bishop's work- 
manship must grow with examination of it. Nor 
has he found the picturesque and idyllic incompatible 
with American life. There is always something in 
everything he does that wakes the expectation of 
something more and better yet to come from him-~ 
instead of, as with most writers of his rank, the mis- 
giving that any good thing was an accidental hit and 
may never be equaled afterward; so sound and gen- 
uine is everything he does. He makes no “hits,” 
however; his excellences are not of a popular sort, 
and he lacks both the vices and virtues that win great 
favor: 

THREE novelettes by Mr. James, his latest maga- 
zine contributions, are published together under the 
title of Zales of Three Cities.2 They are, ‘‘ The Im- 
pressions of a Cousin,” ‘* Lady Barberina,” and ** A 
New England Winter.” The ‘‘ three cities” are 
London, New York, and Boston. 

There is so evident in every page and word of 
these stories the hand of the novelist who knows 
what he is about—the faithful student and correct 
annalist of human nature, the experienced literary 
artist — that, comparing them with the bulk of 
work that comes into his hands, the reviewer feels as 
if they ought not to be dispraised. Nay, more, he 
turns the leaves again, hardly willing to believe the 
evidence of his own perusal, that a writer so famil- 
iar with the canons of his art—a writer who has him- 
self given assent to the principle that dullness is the 
unpardonable sin in fiction—should himself have put 
forth stories that cross the frontier line of dullness. 
We know that for some years—ever since ‘* Confi- 
dence,” in fact—many readers have found Mr. James 
tedious. Certainly, he is very prone to a monotony 
of epigram, and his characters express themselves 
with a uniformity of cleverness, and even of turn of 
speech, that is not true to life. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, notably ‘* Daisy Miller,” and ‘* A 
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Bundle of Letters”; but as a rule, Mr. James is sin- 
gularly inapt in catching and reproducing the differ- 
ent modes of speech and thought of his characters. 
One voice speaks through them all, except in the few 
cases in which the author has evidently bestowed an 
extreme amount of painstaking care on this very 
point. In this respect he differs most widely from 
Mr. Howells, who is in nothing more happy than in 
the pleasant facility with which he catches and repro- 
duces the characteristic tone of each speaker—(in - 
deed, excepting Rose Terry Cooke and Miss Jewett, 
we do not know of any one who has done this so 
perfectly, and they have done it only in one line, to 
Mr. Howells’s many). This peculiarly pervasive 
presence of .Mr. James in all Mr. James's characters 
has always been an element of dullness in his stories; 
but in most of them there has been plenty of interest 
‘to counteract this. There are books—and many 
of them-—-as to which difference in opinion means 
difference in correctness of taste; the ‘* De gustibus” 
proverb is misunderstood when it is popularly taken 
to deny the existence of such a thing as truth or er- 
ror in the estimate of literary or other art; but as to 
several of Mr. James’s stories, the question whether 
they are dull or interesting is as really a matter of 
personal taste as anything can be. This is certainly 
the case as to ** Confidence,” ‘* The Europeans,” 
‘* Washington Square,” ‘* The Portrait of a Lady.” 
For our own part, we find in the last two a quality of 
real passion that more than atones for any length in 
the telling, and makes them stand out from all the 
rest of the writer's work; yet it seems established 
that **The Portrait of a Lady” has been to most 
readers found nearest of all to the perilous borders of 
dullness. It seems to us, however, that even the 
readers who take most pleasure in them must find 
these last stories rather slow, and even a little hard 
to read. 

Hitherto, when Mr. James has paused and dallied, 
it has been with some good reason; he has some- 
thing to say that, if not interesting to the lover of 
pure narrative, has been welcome to the reader who 
cares more for character study, clever talk, and fin- 
ished pictures of men and manners than for the 
story. But much of his delaying in these three 
stories is simple garrulity. Here he analyzes a mo- 
tive perfectly obvious to the reader; there he repeats 
to insistence a point already made; in a more skill- 
ful and experienced way, he commits the same faults 
that such young writers (probably in part imitators) 
as Robert Grant more crudely follow. Not that we 
would by any means say that all his lingering is of 
this sort; on the contrary, a great deal of it ts in 
every word and sentence good, in itself regarded, but 
has no especial mission in that particular place. 
Now Mr. James is himself an excellent critic, and 
knows better than any critic can tell him, that (as we 
believe it was Trollope who said) in a story nothing 
that is not essential to the story—that has aot some 
bearing on it, however concealed, if merely as back- 
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ground or foil—should be left in. He is, again, too 
good a critic to have fallen into the decline that over- 

takes many authors, from imitating themselves and 
thereby exaggerating all their faults and losing their 
inspiration, which can only come from incessantly 
renewed study of life. On the contrary, these three 

stories are evidently very painstaking copies from life. 

They are well conceived, too, every one of them, 
and in ‘** The Impressions of a Cousin” there are 
splendid possibilities for feeling and force. The au- 
thor shows himself fully aware of these, fully alive to 
the intensity and pathos of the situation he has 
created; but it takes a second reading to enable the 
reader to catch it. He is too labored, too anxious, 
too resolutely objective; an author may be permitted 
a little more sympathy with his people than this with- 
out danger of falling into subjectivity. The situations 
in this story are too good, the people and their mutual 
relations too remarkably well conceived, and the 
author too well aware of all this,-—-the chance of a 
really powerful story, in short, too good, to have been 
thus lost for lack of a little more concentra- 
tion, feeling, and spontaneity. The other two re- 
quire no feeling and no great spontaneity; they 
are simply social studies, one more, and the oth- 
er less, international. But they both need more 
concentration very much; and it is unaccountable that 
Mr. James should not have known this. They, far 
more than the other story, are open to the charge of 
tediousness, and without the excuse that every sen- 
tence in them is good, though it be too diffusive. 

‘** Lady Barberina ” is even cumbrously told, and ** A 
New England Winter” scarcely less so, though its sub- 
ject gave so much opportunity for sprightliness —-even 
demanded it. This, in face of the fact that Mr. James 
is perfectly capable of a light touch, is perplexing 
—nearly as perplexing as was his curious and appar- 
ently perfectly serious travesty of his own excellent 
work in ‘*Daisy Miller.” We can but hope that in 
his next work he will employ the simpler and strong- 
er manner that he is perfectly capable of. 

Yet after saying all this in disparagement of the 
Tales of Three Cittes, we must add that we are criticis- 
ing according to high standards, and that it may be 
taken as of course that anything Mr. James writes 
is in many ways excellent, and cannot be devoid of 
interest toan intelligent reader, even if the intelligent 
reader oes have to makea slight effort in reading. 

A FEW months ago an anonymous novel appe ared 
in England that scored something of a success in the 
old-fashioned romance line. Encouraged by this, 
the author has put out another book, this time signed 
** Florence Warden.” At the World's Mercy is the 
title of this little romance, of which it may be said in 
the cautious English phrase that it is ‘‘ not half bad.” 
Not that we would advise any one to read it by way 
of self-improvement, nor would we deceive any one 

1 At the World's Mercy. By Florence Warden. New 
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into taking it up with the expectation of finding any- 
thing very exciting. But it is lively and perfectly 
well-bred and picturesque, the people talk naturally, 
the lovers are very much in love, and express them- 
selves with an agreeable sincerity and naturalness, 
the good people are frankly and unboundedly good, 
and there is more life and feeling in the story than in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred. It does not trouble 
itself much about realism; yet the two sisters in it 
talk together in a very life-like and pretty way, and 
there are other life-like traits in the book. Thestory 
itself is far enough from life, yet not absolutely out- 
side the possibilities of human nature—including the 
reformation of a family from hereditary drunkenness 
by means of their adoration for their governess. 

The World We Live 7a is an unimportant little 
novel, which, if it has no special virtues, has no 
special vices either. There is an American young 
lady in it who might provoke some irritation in the 
American reader, if he did not pause to observe that 
she really approximates about as nearly to the sort 
of girl she is intended for as the English people do 
to the types they are intended for, Her dialect, how- 
ever, is something droll. We waste a good deal of 
indignation on the English renderings of American 
speech, not reflecting that a turn of speech is a thing 
that cannot be caught except by long and intimate 
acquaintance. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has no doubt 
heard one or two American girls talk, and reproduced, 
blunderingly, his impression. At least one of these 
must have been of pretty low social grade—possibly 
a suddenly enriched shop-girl—to judge by her lan- 
guage; but neither is this any just cause for irgitation 
toward the novelist, for how in the world caz an Eng- 
lishman know what the social rank of a rich and well- 
dressed American girl may be? There are no titles 
to guide him ; our distinctions of honorable or mean 
descent are not understood by all of the residents of 
our own country, even, and must naturally be mys- 
teries to a foreigner ; and the infallible distinction of 
intrinsic refinement and breeding, which counts for 
so much in fixing a person’s status here, it would, 
perhaps, not occur to the European to observe, ac- 
customed as he is to more conspicuous distinctions, 
There are, unquestionably, people in America, who 
say “* Eurdpean ” ; we understand there are people in 
England who say ** Lunnon.” We believe there are 
some quaint old country women here who say, ** Do 
tell,” though we have never chanced to meet any. 
If any American girl has, with apparent good faith, 
told Mr. Crawfurd that ‘*not much on the walk” 
was the regular American phrese, that guileless Lrit- 
on has unquestionably been taken in by the complex- 
ity of American humor: there is not a shop-girl or 
stable-boy in America who supposes the phrase to 
be legitimate English. ‘* To gun” is not a verb ex- 
tant in any American speech we have ever heard, or 
heard of ; the phrase ** to go gunning ” is undoubt- 

1 ‘The World We Live In. By Oswald Crawfurd, 
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edly what the writer is thinking of, but it is not as 
common here as ‘‘ to go shooting”; in the co nnec 
tion in which Miss Langham uses the word, no Amer- 
ican or other sane being would say anything but 
‘*to shoot.” ‘* Dress,” not ‘‘ frock,” is the usual 
American word, though we have heard critical la- 
dies make a point of saying ‘* gown.” ** Leastways,” 
if American at all, belongs to a state of unsophis- 
tication that we should not know where to look 
for in American society. ‘*On’y” impossible, 
‘*No, ma’am,” and ‘‘Do let’s” are quite  possi- 
ble ; it is, indeed, upon the strength of these two 
phrases that we conjecture that Mr. Crawfurd jas 
at some time heard an American girl talk. 


Holiday and Children’s Books. 


THIRTY poems of Holmes have been selected and 
illustrated to make one of the leading holiday books 
of the year. The artists are Barse, Crowninshield, 
Frances, Houston, Halsall, Helen M. Hinds, Fran- 
cis C. Jones, Hugh Bolton Jones, Maynard, Mills, 
Murphy, Pyle, Kitter, Shelton, Smedley, Lawton 
Smith, Stiefel, Charles J. Taylor, William L. Tay- 
lor, Turner and Vinton. <A curious and very inter- 
esting feature in a book like this is that it should be 
introduced by a new poem from the author himself, 
written for the express purpose. This poem, ** Ave,” 
appeared, however, almost simultaneously in the 
** Atlantic Monthly.” It is very appropriate, even 
though somewhat sad—-in the tone of Longfellow’s 
** Aftermath.” The illustrations are good, and the 
make-up of the book sumptuous. An_ interesting 
one is the portrait of ** Dorothy (),”” evidently a copy 
of the original to which the poem was addressed. 
Another illustrated gift-book is Wordsworth’s 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.3 This has 
already been printed in a series of papers in the 
leading child’s magazine of its publishers. There 
are two excellently reproduced pictures of Words- 
worth, one of which he himself preferred to any 
other (of some twenty-seven); it does not represent 
him as at all inspired in look, but as a rather formal 
old gentleman ; as idealized, however, by Mr. W, 
L. Taylor in the illustration of 


‘* The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction,” 
it is everything one would wish it to be. There are 
nine full-page illustrations and three vignettes by dif- 
ferent artists. The most notable quality of the five 
out-door pictures among the seven, all full-page, 
which directly illustrate the words of the poem is the 
admirable effect of spring light and atmosphere that 
pervadesthem. Even ‘*appareled in celestial light,” 
is very satisfactorily illustrated as regards the light, 
and the **meadow, grove, and stream,” the young 
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lambs bounding, the ‘* sweet May morning,” the 
sunshine, warmth, and flowers are all good; the fig- 
ures, however, do not seem as satisfactory, except 
the one already referred to, 
‘ The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction, 

in which the poem is admirably expressed in the face 
and attitude of the poet. By stretching a point, 
we may, for convenience’s sake, mention under 
Holiday Books” the /fo/mes and Emerson Calen- 
dars for 1885.1 Indeed, their difference from books 
is merely one of form: a birthday book, or book of 
selections for each day of the year, is exactly the 
same thing between covers ; and they are issued by 
regular book publishers. The Holmes calendar is 
the first one made from the works of this poet ; the 
Emerson one newly arranged. Both are mounted 
on decorated cards, with portraits of the authors ; 
the Holmes card is decorated in bright colors and 
gold (a bevy of white-robed maidens crowning the 
portrait with rose garlands) ; the Emerson card in 
richer colors. One of the prettiest children’s hol- 
iday books we have seen in a long time is Mr. 
Wheeler's Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time.2 The 
rhymed stories are sprightly, the pictures good, and 
the morals pleasantly smuggled in. It is in about the 
style of the best children’s magazines, and one of 
the more ambitious books of the season—large and 
handsomely printed, and sprinkled with abundant 
pictures, distributed through the text. One of the 
best of the children’s books of the season is a se- 
ries of papers upon various schools, gathered together 
under the somewhat fanciful title, 7/ow fo Learn and 
Earn There are sixteen of these papers, and an 
idea of their scope can be given by half-a-dozen 
specimen titles: ‘“*Cadet Life at West Point ;” 
** Boston Whittling Schools ;” ‘* Lady Betty's Cook- 
ing School ;” ** At a Day Nursery The Car- 
lisle School for Indian Pupils ;” ** The Blind Chil- 
dren’s Kindergarten.” They are by different authors, 
but every one is written with sympathy and appreci- 
ation of children’s likings, within the child’s compre- 
hension, but not babyish. Mrs. Jessie Fremont, 
Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, and Mrs. John Lillie are 
the best-known names among the writers. The 
book is lavishly and well illustrated, after the fashion 
of the most luxurious children’s magazines of the 
present day.-——We experience a real touch of sad- 
ness to find at the end of Ze Viking Bodleys* Mr. 
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Scudder’s last farewell to these agreeable young peo- 
ple, and resolute refusal to write any more Bodley 

books. It is surprising to think how many years 

have passed since the first generation of Bodleys were 
the literature of children who are now reading Her- 
bert Spencer and Blackstone, or writing books them- 
selves, or reading the Bodley books to their own 
children. They are decidedly the best thiag that 
has ever been done in the way of narrative travels, 

where the information is given -by the conversation 

of parents. The latest of the series is in some re- 
spects the pleasantest ; that is, the talk is brighter, 

and the impression of charming and cultivated soci- 
ety more predominant thanever. We do not at the 
moment call to mind any child’s book in which one 
enters quite as good American society as the Bodleys 
and Van Wycks; and that is a most admirable trait 
in a book that one is to put into the hands of his 
children. In this final book of the series, Zhe Vi- 

king Bodleys, the traveling party *‘ do” Norway and 

Denmark, with a little Sweden thrown in, ——/erse- 
verance /sland® narrates the adventures of a modern 

Robinson Crusoe, who, cast ashore with no provision 
but the clothes he wears, an anchor and rope, a few 
cans, and two books—‘‘ Bowditch’s Epitome,” and 
a ‘*Compendium of Useful Arts and Sciences ”—is 
enabled by these means, and by a previous mechani- 
cal training, to provide himself in the space of nine 
years with all the apparatus of civilized life, includ- 
ing a steam yacht, a saw-mill, and firearms of all sorts; 
not to speak of the more than present civilized pos- 

sessions of a submarine boat and a steerable balloon, 

The island provided coal, iron, sulphur, saltpetre, 

besides birch, cedar, pine and spruce trees, silk- 
weed, and other unusual growths fora Pacitic island, 

Thereis much that is very instructive in showing how, 

given coal, iron, sulphur, and saltpetre, much of the 
present material achievement of the race could rap- 
idly be reproduced from the ground by one who 
possessed the requisite knowledge and skill; but the 
present book ts rather a suggestion of what a more 
thoroughly informed writer might do with the subject 
than itself a success. , It romances a little too much. 
Such a book gains not only in utility but in interest, 

to an intelligent child, by being kept rigidly to possi- 
bilities in every detail of the mechanical achievements 
und of the resources of the island. The extra touch 
of romance, however, thrown in, in the discovery of 
pearl oysters, gold deposits, and pirates’ treasures, 
purely for narrative purposes, is quite legitimate. The 
affidavits as to the truth of the narrative, and other 
devices for giving an air of reality, are calculated to 
be misleading to children. Two Compton Boys,® 
an abundantly illustrated narrative of boys’ doings in 
a New England sea-board village at the beginning of 
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